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lOe  Per  Copy 
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More  Intensive  Research  Is  Necessary 
To  Increase  Efficiency  of  Copy 

Ken  Dyke,  New  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Presidents,  Doubts 
If  Present  Day  Promotion  Is  More  Than  50%  Effective 

Like  the  farmer  who  was  ''not  farm-  gy  ROBERT  S.  MANN  against  objectives  set  up  for  each 

J  ins  as  well  as  1  know  how,  any-  ^  *  territory.  This  enables  us  more  in- 


Lj  ing  as  well  as  1  know  how,  any¬ 
way,”  too  many  advertisers  are  neglect- 
it*  the  wealth  of  facts  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  that  research  has  turned  up  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Considering  general  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  reaching  even  50  per  cent 
efficiency  in  using  modern  information 
and  modern  methods  which  might  make 
their  campaigns  more  effective,  Ken 
R.  Dyke  told  Editor  &  Publishrr  in 
an  interview  this  week. 

Mr.  Dyke — once  known  as  Kenneth 
Reed  Dyke,  before  he  blue-penciled  his 
name— is  general  advertising  manager 
of  Cblgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company, 
Jersey  City,  and  newly  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  extent  to  which  the  A.  N.  A. 
has  carried  on  or  sponsored  various 
trtearch  projects,  it  is  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pect^  that  Mr.  Dyke  should  lie  an  en- 
thnsiast  about  such  efforts. 

D^ite  the  lag  in  application  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  new  implements,  Mr.  Dyke 
holds  that  research  and  still  more  re¬ 
search  is  the  greatest  need  of  adver¬ 
tising  today.  Once  the  facts  are  un¬ 
covered,  they  will  be  applied  by  certain 
comities  that  have  seized  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
and  gradually  other  advertisers  will 
follow. 

“It’s  only  natural,”  he  commented, 
“that  many  advertising  managers  fail 
to  make  use  of  newest  facts  and  new¬ 
est  methods.  Too  often  they  are 
swamped  with  a  steady  stream  of  copy 
[drafts,  layouts,  proofs,  memos,  confer- 
[  and  the  like,  and  have  to  work 
with  one  eye  on  early  closing  dates — 
and  they  don’t  find  enough  time  for 
study  of  market  potentialities,  testing 
of  copy,  etc.  And  I’m  accusing  niysel  t 
of  spring  too  little  time  on  those  im¬ 
portant  matters,  too. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
1  great  gain  during  the  depression  in 
the  amount  of  study  given  to  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  heads  of  companies — 
presidents,  boards  of  directors,  or  who¬ 
ever  they  may  be.  The  depression  has 
focused  greater  and  more  intelligent  at¬ 
tention  on  advertising  and  advertising 
procedure.  The  combination  of  dc- 
preasinp;  advertising  budgets  and  the 
joereasmg  need  for  sales  stimulation  at 
less  cost  caused  the  heads  of  businesses 
to  scrutinize  advertising  budgets  and 
°®^gns  as  they  never  had  before. 
ThV  said  to  themselves :  ‘Here  is 
unportant  item  of  our  outlay,  and 
JW  don’t  know  a  great  deal  about 
h<^  It  is  spent.’  So  they  set  them- 
soves  to  find  out.  And  the  more  they 
j^ed  about  advertising  operations, 
w  more  they  insisted  on  increased 
raectiveness  and  greater  dollar  re- 
per  dollar  invested.  As  a  result 
of  this  pressure,  we  advertising  man¬ 
ors  have  been  forced  to  dig  for 
instead  of  assumptions,  and  to 
*^0  for  more  adequate  proofs  of 
^  effectiveness  of  what  we  were 
doing. 

misunderstand  me.  I  don’t 
that  advertising  can  ever  become 


the  product  of  exact  rules.  You  might 
compare  the  planning  of  advertising  to 
the  mixing  of  a  cocktail.  Facts  are 
the  straight  liquor.  They  won’t  make 
a  cocktail  alone,  but  they  are  the  most 
important  ingredient.  Add  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  common  horse  sense,  drawn 
from  your  experience  in  advertising  and 


Ken  R.  Dyke 

your  firm’s  experience  in  business,  add 
a  liberal  dash  of  enthusiasm  and  cre¬ 
ative  genius,  chill  with  a  little  healthy 
skepticism,  and  shake  well. 

‘‘If  we  can  gradually  increase  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  with  more  facts, 
our  advertising  cocktail  will  have  more 
kick — or  pulling  power.  But  we  can’t 
get  along  without  the  other  ingredients, 
which  make  our  facts  palatable  to  the 
reader.” 

The  recent  wave  of  advertising  con¬ 
tests  seems  to  be  subsiding,  Mr.  Dyke 
said,  but  he  predicts  that  another  wave 
will  be  along  in  a  few  years.  Adver¬ 
tising  of  certain  kinds — for  food,  drug, 
and  toilet  goods  firms,  for  instance,  or 
other  concerns  depending  on  repeated 
sales  in  small  amounts — needs  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  from  time  to  time, 
in  his  opinion,  to  cash  in  on  and  crys- 
talize  the  advertising  values  that  have 
lieen  built  up. 

Advertising  and  sales  effort  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  profits  until  the  consumer  pays 
over  cash  or  signs  on  the  ‘‘dotted 
line.”  Advertising  contests,  special 
offers,  premiums,  deals,  all  precipitate 
buying  action  by  the  consumer  who 
may  have  been  favorably  influenced  by 
the  general  advertising  programs  on  the 
product. 

Mr.  Dyke  illustrated  his  point  by 
drawing  a  level  line  to  represent  the 
general  advertising  support  of  a  jirod- 
nct.  Then  he  added  some  w'aves  rising 
above  the  line  at  regular  intervals,  to 
illustrate  special  offers  from  time  to 
time. 

Recent  instances  in  his  own  company 
have  included  two  Palmolive  contests. 


a  double-your-money-back  offer  for 
Colgate  toothpaste,  various  forms  of 
one-cent  sales,  and  other  consumer 
■’deals”  on  other  products. 

Current  advertising  of  Colgate- Palm- 
olive-Peet  Companv  affords  other  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  advertising  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Palmolive  soap,  possessor  of 
one  of  the  best-known  slogans  in  the 
world — ‘Keep  that  schoolgirl  com¬ 
plexion” — is  not  now  using  it  as  a 
major  copy  theme,  and  on  Colgate  Den¬ 
tal  Cream  a  ‘‘bad  breath”  theme  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  once-famous  Col¬ 
gate  slogan  "lies  fiat  on  the  brush.  To 
Mr.  Dyke’s  mind  a  copy  theme  is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  a  slogan. 

"Advertising  hasn’t  gotten  away  from 
slogans,”  he  said.  "It  has  just  found 
a  better  way  to  use  them.  Not  every¬ 
body  reacts  in  just  the  same  way  to 
the  same  words.  Instead  of  repeating 
the  same  slogan  in  the  same  words 
over  and  over,  advertising  now  re¬ 
peats  an  idea  over  and  over  phrased  in 
different  words,  to  catch  the  attention 
and  intrigue  the  desire  of  all.  An  ar¬ 
resting  copy  theme  is  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  basis  of  a  good  campaign.  ‘Bad 
breath,’  ‘body  odor’,  ‘floating  iiower’ — 
these  are  modern  slogans.  When  you 
adopt  one  you  hope  to  use  it  a  long 
time — several  years  anyway.  In  that 
respect  the  copy  theme  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  bits  of  advertising  dyna¬ 
mite  that  you  use  for  a  few  months 
to  force  action  and  move  merchandise. 
The  latter  are  quickly  worn  out  after 
serving  their  purpose. 

"At  present  for  instance,  the  public 
is  undoubtedly  somewhat  bored  with 
contests  because  there  have  been  so 
many  of  them.  As  a  result  the  con¬ 
test  epidemic  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 
You  will  remember  that  there  was 
quite  a  wave  of  them  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  there  probably  will  be 
another  similar  wave  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future.  Properly  used,  con¬ 
tests  are  of  course  a  very  effective 
form  of  sales  promotion. 

“But  the  really  important  thing  in 
advertising  is  the  copy  theme,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  say  I’d  rather  have  a 
good  advertising  idea  and  half  the 
money  to  spend  than  a  mediocre  theme 
and  double  the  appropriation.  Natu¬ 
rally  to  obtain  maximum  results  you 
should  have  both  an  arresting  idea  and 
an  adequate  appropriation  to  promote 
it.  Tonnage  of  advertising  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  most  potent  factor  in  a  cam¬ 
paign’s  success. 

“The  answer  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  a  selling  idea  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  careful  development  of 
all  the  details  in  the  campaign  is 
‘both’.  And  that  brings  us  back  to 
advertising  research  again.  In  work¬ 
ing  out  an  advertising  program  you 
must  have  all  the  essential  facts,  plus 
the  ability  to  interpret  them  and  to 
make  constructive  use  of  them. 

“In  studying  markets  and  planning 
advertising  expenditures  we  use  a 
Buying  Power  Index  to  measure  our 
sales  accomplishment  against  potential 


and  against  objectives  set  up  for  each 
territory.  This  enables  us  more  in¬ 
telligently  to  supplement  our  national 
magazine  and  radio  campaigns  with 
more  flexible  media,  such  as  newspa¬ 
pers,  car  cards,  and  occasionally  spot 
broadcasts,  where  such  added  support 
is  desirable. 

“In  the  creative  end  of  advertising 
there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  study. 
In  the  copy-testing  work  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  we  are  trying  to  pull  together 
all  the  known  facts  so  that  advertisers 
may  establish  correct  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  such  work.  Since  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  force  operating  on  the  human 
mind,  we  naturally  have  turned  to  the 
psychologists  to  assist  us  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  methodology  which  will  enable  us 
to  say,  ‘These  conclusions  are  valid,’ 
or  ‘Those  conclusions  are  invalid.’ 

“There  is  no  question  that  advertisers 
are  spending  a  good  deal  more  time 
and  thought  these  days  in  analyzing 
their  own  technique  in  planning  and 
spending  the  advertising  appropriation. 

“In  our  own  case  we  lay  out  a  com¬ 
plete  sales  plan  annually  for  each 
product,  allotting  the  amount  we  will 
spend  on  each  and  estimating  the  sales 
volume  possible.  The  plan  is  checked 
and  readjusted  quarterly  to  keep  it 
accurate,  timely  and  on  the  proper  track. 

“Development  of  a  typical  sales  plan 
calls  for  complete  analysis  of  present 
conditions  and  suggestions  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  the  several  sales  managers  of 
the  company. 

“Under  the  heading  of  ‘Market,’  for 
instance,  we  have  to  consider  changing 
competitive  conditions,  changing  mar¬ 
kets,  accomplishments  under  past  sales 
plans,  and  conditions  to  be  faced  during 
the  new  year.  Competitive  activity  is 
thoroughly  analyzed.  Our  own  prod¬ 
ucts  and  their  manufacture  are  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  completeness  of 
line,  quality,  marking  and  packaging, 
research  which  ought  to  be  done,  pos¬ 
sible  additional  products.  Prices  and 
gross  profits,  also  methods  of  market¬ 
ing,  come  in  for  careful  scrutiny.  Fi¬ 
nally  come  suggested  plans  for  next 
year’s  sales  and  advertising  programs.” 

Mr.  Dyke  made  it  plain  that  despite 
large  increases  in  the  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  broadcast  expenditures  since 
he  joined  that  company  two  years  ago, 
the  company  is  still  convinced  of  the 
power  of  newspaper  space. 

“We  turned  to  radio  because  we 
needed  a  change  of  pace  in  our  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  declared.  “But  we  havm’t 
lost  a  bit  of  faith  in  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  sell  goods,  and  we 
are  using  substantial  newspaper  lists 
this  year.” 

Before  joining  Colgate- Palmolive- 
Peet  in  the  fall  of  1933,  Mr.  Dyke  had 
been  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  of  the  Johns 
Manville  Corporation,  and  before  that 
an  advertising  executive  of  U.  S.  Rub¬ 
ber  Company.  He  entered  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  with  U.  S.  Rubber,  after 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  factory, 
laboratory,  and  in  a  district  sales  office. 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  WARNS  ON 
UQUOR  ADVERTISING 


Says  PnblUbars  May  Incur  Liability 
by  Accepting  Contracts  Witb 
Special  Clauses  Inserted 
by  Agencies 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  sent  out  warning  this  week 
to  publishers  in  regard  to  special  con¬ 
ditions  being  inserted  by  some  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  liquor  advertising 
contracts.  The  conditions  in  general 
put  upon  the  publisher  the  task  of  with¬ 
holding  any  copy  from  use  in  violation 
of  law,  and  in  some  cases  require  him 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  any 
violation  in  regard  to  the  advertising. 

“Such  conditions,”  said  a  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  A.N.P.A.,  “which  many 
publishers  refuse  to  accept,  will  not  di¬ 
vest  the  advertiser  of  any  statutory  lia¬ 
bilities  but  if  accepted  may  result  m 
the  advertiser  securing  damages  from 
tl.e  publisher  for  a  violation  of  the  law 
by  the  advertiser. 

“Publishers  are  advised  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  contracts  for  liquor  advertising 
containing  provisions  for  the  acceptance 
by  publishers  of  complete  responsibility 
for  any  violation  of  law  incident  to  the 
publication  of  the  particular  advwti^- 
ment  or  advertisements  covered  by 
such  contracts.  Specific  instructions  to 
this  end  should  be  given  to  all  of  their 
special  representatives  by  publishers 
who  employ  them. 

■‘The  Federal  Alcohol  .Act  places  cer¬ 
tain  liabilities  on  manufacturers,  blen¬ 
ders  and  distributors  of  liquor.  All 
are  permittees.  These  liabilities  are 
statutory  and  those  subject  to  them 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  government  by  seeking  to 
pass  such  liabilities  on  to  publishers  or 
other  third  parties.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  certain  agencies  are  inserting 
conditions  in  their  contracts  such  as 
the  following: 

“You  are  instructed  and  it  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  advertising  coyertd  by 
this  insertion  order  is  not  to  be  circul^ea, 
distributed,  or  published  in  any  locality  where 
the  sale  of  any  article  mentioned  in  such 
advertisement  is  forbidden  by  law.  ,  ^  , 

“You  are  instructed,  and  it  is  understood 
and  agreed,  that  the  advertising  covered  by 
this  insertion  order  is  not  to  w  circulated, 
distributed  or  published  in  violation  of  law. 

“This  order  is  plac^  providing  that  liquor 
advertising  is  legal  in  your  stole,  that  the 
copy  is  in  accordance  with  legal  reouire- 
ments,  and  that  the  publishers  ^cept  full  re* 
sensibility  on  this  ^sis  absolving  the  •  •  • 
Company  and  our  clients,  .  .  .  from  further 
responsibility.  ,  xt 

‘^We  are  placing  this  order  No.  .  .  . 
dated  .  .  .  with  you  with  the  express  un¬ 
derstanding  that  you  will  not  touse  any 
copies  of  the  advertising  covered  by  this 
order  to  be  placed  in  the  United  States  mail 
in  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United  State^ 
“You  arc  instructed  and  it  is  understoe 
and  agreed  that  the  advertising  order^  in 
this  contract  and  subsequently  released  by 
insertion  orders  applying  against  this  con¬ 
tract  is  not  to  be  circulated,^^  distributed  or 
published  in  violation  of  law.’* 

The  A.N.P.A.  bulletin  added: 

“In  so  far  as  the  legality  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  concerned,  or  the  right  of 
the  advertiser  to  do  business,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  advertiser  to  determine 
these  facts.  The  only  functions  of  the 
publisher  are  to  determine 
“(a)  Whether  the  copy  is  in  accord 
with  his  policy,  and 
“(b)  V^ether  those  offering  the  con¬ 
tract  are  able  to  pay  for  it. 

“Publishers  should  not  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  by  assuming  full  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  acts  of  any  advertiser, 
whoever  he  may  be.” 


McCABE  NAMED  PUBUSHER 

The  appointment  of  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe  as  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  has  been  officially  an¬ 
nounced.  The  appointment  involved  no 
other  changes  on  the  Mirror.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cabe  resigned  as  publisher  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  News  to  accept  his 
new  position. 


HEARST  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  has 
been  in  New  York  since  Nov.  7,  will 
leave  soon  for  Los  Angeles,  it  was 
learned  this  week. 


BROKE  OIL  DEAL  STORY 


U.  P.  and  Universal  Dispatch  Denied, 
But  They  Stand  on  It 

United  Press  and  Universal  Service 
were  credited  this  week  with  a  “beat” 
in  breaking  a  story  from  Rome,  Italy, 
that  an  Italian  subsidiary  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Italian  government  to  furnish  all  Italy’s 
oil  for  the  next  30  years,  to  become 
effective  whenever  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  proceed  with  their 
plan  to  shut  off  oil  supplies  from  Italy. 

The  U.  P.  received  the  story  Tues¬ 
day,  Dec.  3,  about  4:30  P.  M.,  for 
morning  release.  Universal  received  it 
at  approximately  the  same  time. 

Stewart  Brown,  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  U.  P.,  received  his  first  tip  on 
the  story  three  days  previously  from 
a  source  within  the  subsidiary,  and 
checked  it  with  government  sources. 
Frank  Gervasi  handled  the  story  for 
Universal. 

Denials  of  the  reported  deal  were  im¬ 
mediately  forthcoming,  including  one 
from  Walter  C.  Teagle,  president  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  but  both 
services  have  held  to  their  story. 

The  Associated  Press  said  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  tip  on  the  story,  but  was 
unable  to  confirm  it  either  in  Rome  or 
London.  The  denials  were  so  stren¬ 
uous,  it  was  said,  that  the  A.  P.  de¬ 
cided  not  to  handle  the  story. 


GETS  HAUPTMANN  STORY 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Paid  “Four  Figures” 
for  Murderer’s  Autobiography 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  this 
week  liegan  publication  of  the  life  story 
of  Richard  Hauptmann,  now  in  the 
death  house  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  mur¬ 
dering  the  son  of  Charles  Lindbergh. 
The  story  is  being  syndicated  through 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  that 
the  Mirror  obtained  the  rights  to  the 
story  over  competition  of  several  news 
agencies  and  newspapers.  Although  the 
figure  paid  was  not  announced,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  it  was  in  four  figures.  A  ru¬ 
mor  that  $10,000  was  paid  was  denied. 
The  money  goes  to  the  Hauptmann  de¬ 
fense  fund. 

Credit  for  obtaining  the  series  is 
given  to  Walter  Howey,  Mirror  editor, 
who  has  had  representatives  working  to 
obtain  it  for  some  time.  The  material 
is  being  edited  by  Hinson  Stiles,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Helen  Hadakin,  fea¬ 
ture  editor. 

Mr.  Stiles  pointed  out  that  the  series 
is  being  presented  dispassionately  as  a 
record  of  Hauptmann’s  life,  with  no 
effort  to  create  sympathy  for  the  con¬ 
demned  man,  nor  to  persecute  him. 

It  is  expected  the  story  will  run  into 
32  installments.  The  Mirror  has  been 
devoting  its  front  page  to  the  story  since 
it  started  Dec.  1. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  27-30 — American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  in  Journalism, 
National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


COMPLAINT  BY  KNX 
ALLEGES  LIBEL 


Judge  Holds  Indications  of  Guilt 
In  Suit  Against  Los  Angeles 
Times — Motion  for  Plead¬ 
ings  Judgment  Denied 


(By  teleorapk  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Los  .Angeles,  Dec.  S — Holding  that 
liliel  per  se  was  indicated  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  Superior  Judge  J.  T.  B.  Warne 
this  noon  overruled  a  motion  for  a 
judgment  on  the  pleadings  in  the  half¬ 
million  dollar  action  brought  by  KNX 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
scheduled  the  taking  of  testimony  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  at  this  afternoon’s  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  action,  growing  out  of  the  bitter 
Press-Radio  war  of  a  j'car  and  a  half 
ago  was  called  for  trial  Monday  and 
a  jury  selected.  The  Times  immediately 
began  arguing  a  motion  for  judgment 
f>n  the  complaint,  contending  that  the 
latter  did  not  set  forth  proof  of  libel 
per  se.  KNX  attorneys  took  up  a 
counter-argument  yesterday,  with  Judge 
W’arne  ruling  on  the  motion  today. 

KNX,  owned  by  the  Western  Broad¬ 
cast  Co.,  of  which  tiuy  C.  Earl,  Jr., 
former  publisher  of  the  Evening  Ex- 
fn-ess,  is  president,  was  the  only  major 
local  station  not  subscribing  to  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau  when  that  bureau 
liegan  functioning  March  1.  1934. 

Prior  to  that  time  KNX  based  its 
news  broadcasts  on  the  United  Press 
report.  With  cancellation  of  the  U.P. 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  ten- 
point  agreement  between  wire  services, 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  KNX  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Transradio  rather  than  take 
the  Press-Radio  report  which  it 
branded  as  “stale.” 

Subsequently  local  papers  dropped 
KNX  program  listings  from  their  radio 
columns  and  in  explanation  of  this  step 
the  Times  on  April  13,  1934,  printed  an 
editorial  “A  Plain  Statement,”  outlin¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  and  attacking  the  autKenticity 
of  indei^ndent  radio  news  gatherers. 

This  is  the  article  on  which  the  sta¬ 
tion  bases  its  suit  asking  $250,000  com¬ 
pensator'  damages  and  an  equal  amount 
in  punitive  damages.  The  editorial, 
KNX  declares,  charged  the  station  with 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  newspapers, 
injuring  the  public,  and  refusing  to 
protect  the  good  name  of  radio. 


In  Week’s  Issue  — 

GJ^ADIO  and  the  PrcM — a  topic  of  extreme  impiortance  during  1935 — 
treated  from  many  viewpoints  in  EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER 
for  December  14.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are: 

What,  and  why,  is  the  value  of  news  as  a  radio  commodity? 

With  20  daily  papers  applying  for  sutions — and  more  coming — 
what  will  be  the  result  of  legislative  efforts  to  divorce  the  press 
from  radio? 

Whose  idea  was  governmental  radio  control — where  is  it  heading? 
What  are  the  chief  values  of  a  broadcasting  station  as  a  news¬ 
paper  department  ? 

Other  important  articles  in  this  section: 

Radio’s  big  1935  boom. 

Air  aims  of  the  chain  newspapers. 

Pioneering  in  high  frequency. 

New  ways  to  disseminate  news  without  the  rotary  press. 

What  will  the  1936  Session  of  Congress  do  on  communications 
questions  ? 


A.  P.  SERVED  BY  LABOR 
BOARD  IN  GUILD  cSe 

Discharge  of  Morris  Watson  P.ii^j 

Violation  of  Labor  Act _ 

Wins  Back  Pay  for  8  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 


A  complaint  alleging  violation  of  th. 
National  I^bor  Relations  Act  vw, 
served  by  the  National  Labor  Relati^ 
Board  Dec.  4  on  the  .Associated 
New  A’ork.  The  complaint  was  bast^ 
on  the  discharge  by  the  A.  P.  of 
ris  Watson,  vice-president  of  the  Anw 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

Hearing  was  set  for  Jan.  8  at  45 
Broadway.  ’ 

In  the  complaint,  which  is  signed  K. 
Mrs  Elinore  Herrick,  regional  directo 
of  the  labor  board,  the  A.  P.  is  charred 
with  discharging  .Mr.  Watson  for  iS 
guild  activities. 


“By  Its  discharge  of  said  .Morris  Wat 
son  and  its  refusal  to  reinsUte  said 
.Morris  Watson,”  the  camplaint  says 
"the  respondent  has  interfered  with,  n- 
stained,  and  coerced  and  is  interferinr 
with,  restraining  and  coercing  its  em 
ployees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  Section  7  of  the  National 
l.af)or  Relations  Act,  and  by  all  of  said 
acts  and  each  of  them  lias  engaged  in 
and  is  engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices 
within  the  meaning  of  .Section  8  sub¬ 
division  (1)  of  said  .Act.” 


Further  it  was  stated  that  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Mr.  Watson  and  in  its  refusal 
to  reinstate  him  the  .A.P.  “did  diKrira- 
inate  and  is  discriminating  in  regard  to 
the  hire  and  tenure  of  imployment  of 
said  Alorris  Watson  and  did  discourage 
and  is  discouraging  membership  in  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild,  and  did 
thereby  engage  in  and  is  thereby  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  unfair  lalxir  practice  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  Section  8,  subdivision 
(.3)  of  said  Act." 

The  guild  is  referred  to  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  a  “labor  organization,”  es¬ 
tablished  for  collective  bargaining  “and 
other  mutual  aid  and  protection.” 

The  A. P.’s  news  story  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  sent  to  newspapers,  reiterated  the 
-A.P.’s  stand  that  Mr.  Waston  was  not 
discharged  for  his  activity  in  the  guild. 

Discharge  of  eight  editorial  employes 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  more 
than  a  year  ago  was  for  activity  in  the 
Newark  Newspaper  Guild,  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee  has  decided.  The  com¬ 
mittee  awarded  the  eight  back  pay  from 
March  28,  the  date  of  settlement  of  a 
strike  precipitated  by  their  discharge,  to 
May  20,  when  trusteeship  of  the  L^er 
ended. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Caffrey  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  guild 
was  represented  by  Professor  Edward 
Fuhlbruegge  of  Dana  College  and  the 
Ledger  by  John  J.  Qancy. 

The  employes  were  discharge  Nov.  14, 
1934.  .A  19  weeks’  strike  resulted.  The 
Ledger  has  been  under  new  management 
since  last  May. 

An  attempt  to  form  a  unit  divorosi 
from  the  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  fell  through 
Dec.  1  when  only  three  of  more  than 
60  members  of  the  Camden  Courier-Post 
unit  showed  up  for  a  meeting  at  the 
newspaper  office  called  for  that  purpose. 


RICHARD  H.  TITHERINGTON 

Richard  Handheld  Titherington, 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  an  important 
figure  in  the  publishing  field  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  died  Dec.  5  in  New 
York.  He  was  74  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Titherington  was  born  in  Chestff. 
England  and  came  to  this  country  m 
1884.  He  became  secretary  of  the 
Sun  in  1916.  Previously  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Munsey’s  Magazine. 


BAUER  &  BLACK  APPOINTS 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  has  a^ 
pointed  the  New  York  office  of  Rntn- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to  direct  theMver- 
tising  of  its  entire  line  of  products, 
effective  April  1,  1936,  A.  E. 
advertising  manager  of  Bauer  &  BlaCK. 
announced  this  week. 
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Harvey  Deuell,  N.  Y.  News  Managing  Editor,  Hits  Proposal  of  State  Judiciary  Council,  Saying  It 
Infringes  on  Free  Press — Links  Written  and  Pictorial  News 


Proposed  rules  for  barring  pho¬ 
tographers  from  courtrooms  and 
gagging  trial  attorneys,  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  judicial  council  of 
New  York  state,  were  assailed  at  a 
hearing  in  Buffalo,  Nov.  30,  as  a  brazen 
attempt  to  curb  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Harvey  Deuell,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  the 
News'  attorney,  Maurice  Ueiches,  prin¬ 
cipal  spokesmen  for  the  press,  said  the 
propose  rules  were  unconstitutional. 
\rguing  that  there  is  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  reporting  news  in  type 
or  portraying  it  in  pictures,  it  was 
sUtd  that  the  public  served  by  pictorial 
newspapers,  under  these  proposals,  would 
be  “deprived  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  events  which  it  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  which  is  guaranteed  to  it  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.” 

The  judicial  council,  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  law’  in  1934  to  study  and  define 
methods  of  procedure  of  all  the  courts 
in  the  state,  is  headed  by  E'rederick  E. 
Crane,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  ap¬ 
peals.  Other  members  are  the  presid¬ 
ing  justices  of  New  York  state  for  ap¬ 
pellate  divisions,  the  chairmen  of  the 
state  senate’s  and  assembly’s  judiciary 
committees  and  six  appointees  of  the 
governor,  four  of  them  attorneys  and 
two  laymen.  The  judiciary  council 
makes  annual  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  on  or  before  Jan.  15. 

The  Daily  News  took  the  initiative  in 
objecting  to  the  proposed  changes  when 
early  in  November  court  officers  in 
Brooklyn,  evidently  anticipating  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal,  ordered  cam¬ 
eramen  out  of  courtrcxims,  and  made 
pictorial  coverage  of  court  events  diffi¬ 
cult  In  one  case,  it  was  reported,  pho- 
ti^raphers  were  chased  out  of  the  court¬ 
room  corridors. 

The  proposal  barring  photographers 
from  courtrooms  read  as  follows : 

“No  judge  or  court  or  attache  thereof 
shall  permit  or  knowingly  suffer  the 
broadcasting  or  photograpdiing  of  any 
I  proceeding  in  the  court  rcxim  or  in  an 
area  so  close  to  the  court  room  as  to 
disturb  the  order  and  decorum  thereof. 
Every  judge  shall  suppress  and  punish 
in  appropriate  manner  authorized  by 
law  the  violation  of  the  rule.” 

Saying  “the  public  is  the  first  to  be 
concerned  in  this,”  Mr.  Deuell  de¬ 
nounced  the  proposal  as  a  violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  “It  is  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  to  bar  reporters  from  the 
courts,”  he  said.  ‘‘This  seems  to  me  a 
dangerous  thing.” 

He  declared  that  while  all  realize 
I  that  courts  should  be  conducted  with 
I  the  proper  decorum  and  dignity,  we 
'  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  free  country  the  public  has  a  right 
to  be  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  its  courts. 

“So  far  as  observing  the  decorum 
of  the  court  is  concern^,”  he  said,  “I 
can  send  cameramen  into  a  courtrcxim 
who  will  take  pictures  of  the  jury, 
judge  and  witnesses  without  their 
knowledge.” 

Chief  Judge  Crane  at  this  point  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  it  was  all  right 
n  the  judge  is  not  aware  of  an  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Mr.  Deiches  seconded  Mr.  Deuell’s 
ar^ment  by  presenting  a  lengthy  lyrief 
holding  that  the  proposed  rule  would  be 
highly  undesirable  and  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  and  creating  a 
dangerous  limitation  upon  the  constitu- 
tional  guarantee  of  press  freedom.” 

He  based  his  argument  on  four 
points:  the  rule  would  curtail  freedom 
of  the  press;  court  decorum'  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  under  established 
rules;  photographic  presentation  of  the 
”*1^1  '*  desirable  in  telling  the 

whole  story,  and  limitation  would  de¬ 
prive  a  large  part  o£  the  public  of  en- 
■ghtenment  on  events  occurring  in  the 


courtroom,  knowledge  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  entitled. 

He  stressed  the  effects  on  crime  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  publication  of  pictures  of 
criminals  and  racketeers. 

“These  pictures,”  he  said,  ‘‘have  been 
obtained  in  many  instances  while  these 
men  are  in  the  courtroom  or  in  the 
corridors  outside  the  courtroom.  This 
rule  would  be  a  blow  at  what  has  al¬ 


ready  been  built  up  through  this  method 
in  the  cause  of  crime  prevention  and 
ci  ime  deterrence. 

“Don’t  let  this  rule  which  we  con¬ 
sider  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  go  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
state.” 

The  proposal  gagging  attorneys  says 
statements  on  a  trial  w()uld  be  limited 
to  “a  statement  of  the  issues  involved 
as  the  latter  are  shown  by  the  plead¬ 
ings,  indictment  or  information”  filed  in 
the  case. 

Joseph  R.  Webster,  Rochester  attor¬ 
ney  and  former  newspaperman,  upheld 
the  rule  as  one  tending  to  prevent  “trial 
by  newspaper.” 

But  Judge  John  R.  Knight  of  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Buffalo 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rule  is 
unnecessary  and  might  ‘‘even  prevent  an 
attorney  from  making  statements  on 
cases  in  trial.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Almon  Lytle 
of  Buffalo  said  the  rule  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  witnesses  and 
others  involved  in  trials,  adding: 

“While  we  must  work  in  harmony 
with  the  press  it  is  well  to  recall  dur¬ 
ing  these  discussions  that  lawyers 
should  be  officers  of  the  court  and 
not  mere  adjuncts  of  the  newspapers.” 

A  memorandum  filed  by  the  Daily 
News  with  the  council  expatiated  on  the 
similarity  of  word  and  picture  reporting. 

“The  purpose  of  the  practitioner  of 
either  method  is  the  same,”  it  was 
stated.  He  intends  to  convey  an  idea 
of  that  which  has  taken  place. 

“Some  may  contend  that  there  is 
something  more  ‘sensational’  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  method  than  the  other;  but  this 
shaft  of  criticism  arises  from  habits  of 
thought — the  abhorrence  which  many 
minds  display  for  whatever  is  novel — 
rather  than  from  any  application  of 
sound  criticism. 

‘‘If  a  pictorial  newspaper  is  prevented 
from  exhibiting  photographs  of  an 
event,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  con¬ 
struction  and  make-up,  it  is  substan¬ 
tially  prevented  from  conveying  news 
of  that  event  to  its  readers.  The  reader 


and  the  public  served  by  these  news¬ 
papers  is  thereby  deprived  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  events  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive,  and  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  it  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
already  set  forth.  The  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  the  right  of  the  public 
to  receive  news. 

“The  fact  that  abuses  may  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  reporting 


of  certain  trials  may  not  be  attributed 
to  the  incidental  fact  that  photographs 
were  taken.  Sensationalized  trials  were 
so  created,  more  by  the  words  written 
concerning  them  than  by  photographs. 
The  taking  of  photographs  is  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  abuse.  To  the  extent  that  it 
may  disturb  the  decorum  of  the  court, 
it  should  not  be  tolerated.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  photograph  is  taken  in  a  digni¬ 
fied,  unobtrusive  and  noiseless  manner, 
it  serves  valuable  purposes  and  will  in 
no  way  tend  to  disturb  the  decorum 
of  the  court  or  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  .  .  . 

“While  a  newspaper  reporter  des¬ 
cribes  the  news  in  manifold  detail,  and 
with  due  attention  to  those  prolixities 
and  complications  which  the  camera  is 
powerless  to  portray,  the  photographer 
impresses  on  his  plate  the  whole  dra¬ 
matic  panorama.  Both  are  es.sential  to 
the  public’s  comprehension  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

“Photographs  of  events  are  not  sought 
because  they  illustrate  the  application  of 
a  novel  invention,  but  because  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  public  graphic  information  of 
matters  of  general  interest  in  a  form 
more  easily  assimilated.” 

The  memorandum  pointed  out  that 
the  advantages  of  pictorial  presentation 
of  facts  has  been  recognized  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  circles.  News 
photographs,  it  stated,  “make  real  and 
vivid  the  facts  sought  to  be  portrayed.” 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  news 
pictures  in  crime  prevention,  the  mem¬ 
orandum  said: 

“The  criminal  shuns  publicity.  More 
than  the  printed  word  does  he  shun  a 
photograph.  The  photograph  of  a  no¬ 
torious  criminal  in  a  newspaper  may 
be  the  instrument  by  which  he  may  be 
apprehended.  In  a  movement  for  crime 
prevention,  it  is  important  that  a  crim¬ 
inal  be  easily  recognized  and  identified. 
Will  not  the  law  prohibiting  consort¬ 
ing  with  criminals  (subd.  2  of  Section 
123  of  the  Penal  Law  of  New  York 
State)  be  more  effectively  enforced  if 
the  criminals’  photograph  is  widely  pub¬ 
lished?  Publicity  has  been  the  most 
effective  method  of  stamping  out  the 


racketeer  in  whatever  field  he  may  have 
been  engaged. 

“TTie  reproduction  of  photographs  in 
the  newspaper  makes  for  better  govern¬ 
ment.  Corrupt  officials  fear  publicity. 
The  honest  official  receives  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  the  election  of 
good  and  efficient  judges  is  promoted.” 

“The  proposed  rule,”  it  was  stated, 
“would  impose  prior  restraint  on  publi¬ 
cation  of  news.  To  hold  that  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  confined 
solely  to  the  spoken  and  written  word 
to  the  exclusion  of  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion  is  to  disregard  the  facts  as  they 
have  developed.  .  . 

“It  cannot  be  contented  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  photographs  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘publish.’  (‘Publish’ 
as  used  in  the  free  press  section  of 
the  New  York  Constitution — Ed.)  It 
would  be  as  logical  to  exclude  motor 
driven  vehicles  and  steamships  from  the 
operation  of  the  commerce  clause  in 
the  federal  constitution,  simply  because 
the  fathers  of  our  country  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  transport  their  merchandise  by 
horse  drawn  wagons  and  sailing  vessels.” 

Answ'ering  the  contention  that  the 
taking  of  pictures  disturbs  the  dignity 
and  decorum  of  the  court,  the  memor¬ 
andum  said: 

“It  must  be  undeniable  that  under 
circumstances  obtaining  in  the  usual 
case,  the  taking  of  photographs  can  do 
no  harm,  and  in  addition  may  serve 
valuable  purposes  and  functions.  Under 
the  present  development  of  the  art,  pho¬ 
tographs  may  be  taken  in  a  dignified, 
noiseless  and  efficient  manner  with  no 
more  disturbance  than  the  scratching  of 
a  reporter’s  pencil  across  a  pad.  They 
have  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  court 
or  the  proceeding  therein.  A  rule  w'hich 
would  entirely  orohibit  the  taking  of 
such  pictures  would  impose  severe  and 
unwarranted  strictures  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  on  that  {wrtion  of  the 
reading  public  which  receives  its  news 
through  photographic  representation.” 

The  Buffalo  hearing  was  the  final 
one  held  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
recommendations  which  the  judiciary 
will  make  to  the  state  legislature  for 
possible  enactment  in  the  next  session 
in  Albany. 

It  was  said  as  the  hearing  closed  that 
the  judges  would  consider  in  executive 
session  all  the  material  gathered  in  the 
hearings  and  that  recommendations 
would  be  based  upon  their  conclusions 
atter  thorough  study  of  this  material. 

Justice  Francis  Martin,  presiding  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  first  appellate  division  said 
It  was  his  understanding  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  and  other  groups  of 
attorneys  were  of  the  opinion  that  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  were  “too  broadly 
worded”  and  that  reframing  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  would  probably  be  decided  upon 
in  view  of  this  feeling  and  in  view  of 
the  points  made  by  opponents  of  the 
section  of  the  regulations  dealing  with 
newspaper  representatives’  status  in 
court  rooms. 

Numerous  other  points  also  were 
considered  including  women  jury  ser¬ 
vice.  It  was  understood  several  other 
persons  would  have  spoken  against  the 
newspaper  sections  at  Buffalo  had  not 
the  failure  of  the  lighting  system  caused 
a  recess  of  the  session.  By  the  time  the 
lights  were  restored  most  of  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  had  left  the  Statler  Hotel,  where 
the  hearings  were  held,  although  the 
justices  gave  all  ample  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 


CAMERA  SMASHED 

Joe  Rosenthal,  NEA  cameraman, 
San  Francisco,  had  his  camera  broken 
when  he  attempted  to  take  a  picture  of 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pressman.  Other  camera¬ 
men,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Dr.  Pressman  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  by  plane  in  company  with  Clau¬ 
dette  Colbert,  film  actress,  obtained 
views  of  the  arrivals,  however. 


PUBUC  WILL  LOSE  IF  PHOTO  BAN  IS 
ADOPTED,  LAWYER  SAYS 

“'“P'HE  public  is  the  first  to  be  concerned  in  this,”  Maurice  Deiches, 
X  counsel  for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  told  members  of  the  slate 
judiciary  council,  who  are  considering  a  proposal  to  ban  news  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  courts. 

Commenting  later  on  the  proposed  ruling,  Mr.  Deiches  told  Editor 
&  Pi  blisher: 

“If  the  courts  feel  that  their  dignity  is  threatened  by  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  such  a  way  that  no  attention  is  attracted  to  the  photographer, 
they  may  conceivably  extend  their  dignity  to  any  limits.  Some  day 
they  may  decide  that  the  scratching  of  a  reporter’s  pencil  across  his 
note  paper  is  distracting  and  injurious  to  decorum,  or  that  one  or  two 
reporters  are  all  the  court  can  admit  without  injury  to  its  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“But  the  objection  to  the  camera  in  the  courtroom  really  rests 
upon  the  abhorrence  that  some  minds  display  to  anything  which  is  new. 
The  camera — like  the  lead  pencil  and  the  typewriter — is  merely  a  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  press,  a  mechanical  device  for  reporting  news. 

“If  camera  men  are  to  he  excluded  even  from  the  corridors  outside 
the  courtroom,  and  possibly  from  the  same  building  where  the  court 
sits,  it  is  as  sensible  for  the  judiciary  to  exclude  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  instruments,  on  the  theory  that  their  use,  outside  the  presence 
of  the  court,  distracts — in  some  mysterious  way— from  the  court’s  dignity. 

“Like  the  camera,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  merely  mech¬ 
anisms  which  the  newspaperman  uses  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  And 
the  real  test  of  their  propriety,  in  or  out  of  a  courtroom,  is  whether 
or  not  they  distract  the  attention  of  the  judge,  jury  and  witness,  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law. 

“If  they  do  not,  the  press  is  entitled  to  use  them.” 


INSURANCE  AD  CHIEFS 
HEAR  BUDGET  REPORT 


AUTO  UNAGE  BEYOND 
AU-  EXPECTATIONS 


MAURYS  ON  EUROPEAN  HOUDAY 


First  Opportunity  for  Real  Christmas 
SaJe  of  New  Models  Brings  Flood 
of  Advertising  From 
Many  Firms 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Detroit,  Dec.  4 — December  newspa¬ 
per  linage  will  far  exceed,  not  only  last 
December’s,  but  also  the  fondest  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Detroit  newspapermen. 

Not  only  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point  does  it  begin  to  look  like  a  very 
Merry  Christmas,  but  all  indications  at 
this  time  show  that  a  real  Christmas 
buying  of  new  automobiles  is  develop¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time  the  buyer  can 
hang  a  brand-new  model  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree. 

A  generous  Chevrolet  schedule  for 
December  was  preceded  by  a  large 
Thanksgiving  Chevrolet  ad,  which 
thanked  America  through  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  for  over  a  million 
Chevrolets  in  1935.  In  fact,  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  production  for  the  week  ending 
Nov.  30  put  Chevrolet  over  the  million 
mark — 1,085,000  Chevrolets  have  been 
produced,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an¬ 
other  hundred  thousand  can  be  added 
to  this  figure  in  December.  The  Chev¬ 
rolet  schedule,  the  copy  of  which  is 
causing  much  comment  throughout  the 
country,  was  created  and  placed  by  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

Through  the  J.  Stirling  Getchell 
Agency,  Plymouth  has  placed  an  ad  to 
appear  the  week  of  Dec.  8.  This  copy 
also  represents  an  increase  over  1934 
linage.  For  the  period  ending  Nov.  30, 

425.000  Plymoiiths  were  produced.  by  Washington  Unit 

Ford  copy  is  appearing  regularly  in  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

newspapers  and  recent  releases  have  \V^^sHlNCTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4 — Theap- 
talked  largely  about  the  Ford  accessory  (ilication  of  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  for 
group.  membership  in  the  American  News- 

Tlie  Pontiac  December  schedule  was  paper  Guild,  Washington  chapter,  has 
preceded  by  a  Thanksgiving  ad.  The  been  rejected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
Pontiac  copy  by  MacManus,  John  &  vote. 

Adams  is  running  in  a  good-sized  list  Turning  down  the  suggestions  of  a  sub- 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  entire  committee  and  those  of  the  correspon- 
country.  dents’  group  of  the  Guild  that  Johnson’s 

Through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Dodge  is  application  be  taken  under  advisement 
placing  a  small  schedule  for  direct  pending  receipt  of  further  information, 
dealer  points.  Much  of  this  Dodge  the  writers’  organization  voted  to  close 
copy  will  appear  in  an  attractive  set-up  its  doors  to  the  fiery  ex-cavalryman, 
occupying  a  full  single  column.  who  applied  for  membership  in  his 

Buick  is  doing  nothing  except  show  capacity  as  a  newspaper  columnist, 
copy  in  December.  The  minority  report  of  the  Guild’s 

Oldsmobile,  placed  by  D.  P.  Brother  sub-committee,  written  by  Marguerite 
&  Company,  is  using  newspaper  copy  in  Young  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
show  points  in  December  and  also  Dailv  IVorker,  was  adopted.  In  her 
special  dealer  showings.  report.  Miss  Young  flayed  General 

The  Chrysler  December  campaign  Johnson  as  ‘  the  most  notorious  strike¬ 
through  the  Lee  Anderson  .Agency  will  breaker  in  the  United  States.” 
be  small,  but  the  Chrysler  list  for  the  The  majority  report  of  the  sub-com- 
1936  announcements  was  by  far  the  mittee,  penned  by  Kenneth  Crawford 
leader  so  far  as  added  points  were  con-  of  the  A'ew  York  Post  Washington 
cerned.  The  Lee  Anderson  Agency  bureau,  and  William  S.  Neal  nf  the 


Reuben  Maury,  editorial  writer  of  the  /Veto  York  Daily  Netvs,  and  Mrs.  Maury, 
photographed  recently  in  New  York,  outward  bound  on  the  S.  S.  Deutschland 
for  a  six  weeks'  holiday  in  Europe. 


ture  was  ?2.54  per  ?iiuu  ot  new  pr^ 
mium  income.  26  cents  per  $100  of  total 
premium  income.  8  cents  per  $1,006  of 
insurance  in  force,  or  21  cents  per 

policy  in  force.  _  »ennnn 

For  fifteen  companies  with  $50,000.- 
000  to  $150,000,000  of  insurance  in 
force,  the  advertising  averages  were 
$4.03  per  $100  of  new  premium  income. 
50  cents  per  $100  of  total  premium 
income.  13  cents  per  $1,000  of  inst¬ 
ance  in  force,  or  30  cents  per  poli^ 
in  force.  The  median  expenditure  m 
this  group  was  $10,161,  and  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  group  $193,871. 

For  sewn  companies  having  le« 
than  $50,000,000  each  of  insurana  m 
force,  the  average  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  rose  to  $5.77  per  $100  of 
mium  income,  89  cents  per  $100  ot 
total  premium  income,  25  cents  pw 
$1,000  of  insurance  in  force,  or  « 
cents  per  policy  in  force. 
est  companies  spent  a  total  of 
in  advertising,  the  median  being  $4,1U/. 

Analyzing  the  breakdown  of 
tising  expenditures.  Mr.  Holcombe  and 
Mr.  Miller  reported  that  newspapers 
received  onlv  4.5  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  case  of  the  larges 
companies.  Class  A,  5.1  per  ewt  ffl 
Class  B.  5.7  per  cent,  in  Class  C.  am 
3.1  per  cent  in  Class  D.  the  smallw 
companies.  The  Class  A_  companies 
made  heavv  use  of  magazine,  puthm 
25.2  per  cent  of  their  appropriation  into 
that  medium. 

The  newspaper  percentages  were 
dragged  down  bv  the  fact  that  nearly 
half  of  the  Class  A  and  Class  B  coi^ 
panics  used  no  newspaper  " ' 

One  Class  A  firm  devoted  23.4  per 
cent  of  its  advertising  funds  to  news¬ 
papers,  another  18.0  per  cent.  In  Class 
B.  one  company  placed  27.3  per  cen 
of  its  funds  in  newspapers.  , 

No  company  in  the  survey  devotee 
as  much  as  6  per  cent  of  its  adverhsing 
funds  to  cooperative  newsi«per  adv^ 
tising  with  its  local  agencies.  J 
average  in  all  classes  was  a  fraction 
of  one  per  cent.  . 

Annual  renorts.  general 
ature  and  other  mail  pieces  took  so 
stantial  parts  of  the  advertising  oo^ 
gets.  Radio  and  billboards  were  useo 
hv  few  reporting  companies. 


ESSO  REPORTER”  RENEWED 


Dec.  8  to  tell  of  the  beauty  of  a  Hud¬ 
son  or  Terraplane  on  the  Christmas 
tree  this  year.  Brooke,  Smith  &  French 
is  releasing  a  schedule  which  calls  for 
450  lines  in  the  full  list  of  dealer  points 
that  have  already  made  their  announce¬ 
ment,  6(W-line  copy  in  the  Class  A 
dealer  points  and  up  to  1,000  lines  in  the 
distributor  points. 

Packard,  through  the  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  agency,  is  confining  December  ac¬ 
tivity  largely  to  shows,  although  small 
copy  is  running  in  a  list  of  larger 
points.  The  original  Packard  announce¬ 
ment  did  not  carry  dealer  signatures, 
but  the  advertising  appearing  now  is 
carrying  dealer  signatures  in  most 
points. 

De  Soto,  placed  by  J.  Stirling  Getchell 
agency,  has  no  plans  at  this  time  for  a 
regular  December  schedule,  but  is  using 
auto  show  copy. 

The  automobile  industry  is  watching 
with  considerable  interest,  the  edi¬ 
torial  .support  newspapers  are  giving  to 
safety  drives. 
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IRL  RESCUED  BY  FLYING  CAMERAMAN 

Intrepid  Hearst  Pilot,  Who  Writes  Own  Stories  and  Takes  Own  Pictures,  Saves  Child  Who  Had 
Swallowed  Safety  Pin  At  Sea — Feat  Won  Wide  Recognition 

JL'ST  to  show  you  what  kind  of  a  3y  BICE  CLEMOW  Ixjught  some  ctiuipment  himself  and 

miv  I  am  I'll  take  you  for  a  ride.  ah  .u..  v'  v  „  i  gradually  trained  himself  to  be  an  ex- 

'^Stmti'clvernor  o^n-  press  ass^iations'carried  big  ^ores'of  {f/*  b^f^buUt'^  hTmsdrurSroug£°''a 


esof  .fb'ST  to  show  you  what  kind  of  a  By  BICE 

«  m  J  guy  I  am  I'll  take  >;»«  for  a  ride.  -where’s  the  girl?” 

P«-  ,j  got  to  take  ^  phman  nfwn-  With  his  hand  the  captain  indicated 
■tt-  =,se\elt  and  Go\  '  „  she  still  was  on  board.  Bill  could  see  the  rescue. 

f  VnrL-  iwlnt  Coast  Guard  plane  disappearing  This  recognition  does  not  come  solely 

^  I  Kewsuauers  who  little  real-  previously  tor  a  single  piece  of  mere  bravery.  Bill 

If  Hearst  Ne  p  1^  ’  rnr,ri>  nf  n  thought  he  had  missed  some  good  went  to  work  five  years  ago  as  private 
M  that  the  nde  would  be  more  of  a  ..  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr., 

"Do  you  want  me  to  take  her  ofi?"  and  since  that  time  has  become  Some¬ 
rs  Bill  bellowed  down  to  the  captain  as  thing  of  a  one  man  show ;  ace  pilot,  ex- 

^  the  |>lane  again  swung  over  the  boat.  pert  photographer,  keen  reporter  and 

-  The  captain  knew  that  when  the  experienced  short  wave  radio  man  all 

.y  //  \  Coast  Guard  backs  down  on  a  job  of  rolled  into  one  individual  who  is  heart 

//  »  life-saving  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  it  and  soul  for  Hearst. 

can’t  be  done  without  further  loss  of  Sitend  a  day  with  Bill  to  find  out 
life.  Yet  minutes  were  golden  if  Lil-  what  the  modern  fiying  news  and  cam- 

■  1>3U  was  to  be  saved  from  the  pin  which  eraman  does  with  his  time. 

I  threatened  momentarily  to  puncture  His  ofiice  is  a  well-equipped  frame 

■  some  vital  organ.  So  he  beckoned  for  structure,  not  large  but  complete,  on 

*  Cleveland  to  descend.  the  water’s  edge  of  the  North  Beach 

.At  Bill's  suggestion  the  captain  hove  airport  in  l^ug  Island,  a  35  minute  auto 
-  the  lx)at  to  and  in  the  comparatively  run  from  the  .American- Journal  build- 

calm  lee  thus  produced  Cleveland  ing.  Most  of  his  time  is  inside,  of 

maneuvered  his  ship  down  amidst  heavy  course,  because  he  flies  500  hours  a  year 

swells.  for  the  papers.  That  means  some  days 

.a  small  life-boat  was  lowered  from  he  doesn’t  go  up  and  then  he  may  be 
the  Cambridge  and  a  trustworthy  crew  up  for  several  days  on  a  difficult  or 
’  selected  to  make  the  transfer,  a  difficult  distant  assignment. 

.  ,  job  in  itself,  since  the  plane  would  con-  Of  course  every  assignment  is  a  risk, 
M  stantly  drift  in  dangerously  close  to  the  but  this  particular  picture  of  Mrs. 
steamer  and  would  have  to  be  run  out  Roosevelt  and  Gov.  Lehman  which  we 
into  open  water  again.  .At  times  Cleve-  are  about  to  “shoot”  is  routine — for 
iutrepid  second  Bill.  For  small  planes  the  New  York 
mechanic,  Ralph  Reilly,  feared  that  the  atmosphere  might  be  described  as 


By  BICE  CLEMOW 

Iiart.  All  the  New  York  papers  and 
•in  indicated  press  associations  carried  big  stores  of 


Ixjught  some  equipment  himself  and 
gradually  trained  himself  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Starting  with  an  amateur  box, 
he  has  built  himself  up  through  a 
Speed  Graphic  until  now  his  equipment 
includes  a  Leica  with  a  $300  telescopic 
lens  attachment  and  the  Fairchild 
which  runs  nearly  $1,000.  Some  of 


•  .XU.,,.,  I...,-  ailliusuiicic  UC  UV-AV.11UVU  ao 

wing  fabric  on  the  Sikorsky  would  be  bumpy  by  one  who  has  confined  his  air  Lleveland  at  liis  radio  operating  table 
,  .. - ,  1  ....  -  .  -It  the  airport. 


shattered  by  flying  oars.  One  wing  jaunts  to  the  mammoth  air  liners  of  the 


Bill  Cleveland  in  flying  togs. 


>;  of  your  correspondent’s  manhood 
jn  of  the  pilot’s  generosity. 

The  proffered  ride,  his  friends  will 


dragged  in  the  water  as  the  life-boat  transportation  companies.  And  they  are  the  equipment  be  has  purchased  him- 
crew  clung  to  it  to  make  the  transfer.  content  to  fly  in  more  or  less  direct  self. 

Reilly  stood  atop  the  fuselage  and  routes.  Bill  can’t.  When  we  return  to  the  field  Bill  re- 


Keilly  stood  atop  the  tuselage^  and  routes.  Bill  can’t.  When  we  return  to  the  field  Bill  re- 

Cleveland  finally  had  to  pull  Lillian  ‘‘Look’s  like  that  crowd  over  there  tires  to  the  dark  room  to  develop  the 

head-first  into  the  cabin,  as  gently  as  might  be  the  bunch  we  want,”  Bill  passes  Roosevelt-Lehman  crowd  picture,  dis- 
possible.  •  ,  ,  ,  •  j  to  His  companion  as  the  Sikorsky  floats  patch  it  to  the  Journal  while  Louis 

.Most  dangerous  in  the  whole  episode  — bounces — over  Brooklyn  Burnell,  Cleveland’s  chief  mechanic,  and 


you  is  notasSa  gmideto  ‘‘what  "f? /’l?  fake-off  directly  into  wav^s  bridge.  After  a  bit  of  weaving  here  Reilly,  second  mechanic,  thoroughly 
Uf  a  euv”  Bill  Cleveland  is,  as  was  broke  over  the  nose  of  the  ship,  there:  “Yep,  that’s  the  bunch.”  tune  up  the  ship  for  its  next  jaunt,  be 

stalling  the  “prop”  while  It  was  revolv-  ti,»„  w  Rill  it  land  or  water. 


h/fact  that  he  spent  Tuesday  worrying  Then  the  fun  began.  Not  for  Bill  it  land  or  water. 

it.  ut  the  serious  condition  of  15-year  and  his  experienced  companion,  but  for  Bill  comes  m  to  caU  his  wife  and 

1,  LilL  Unnehan  w^^^^  the  ship  watched  breathlessly  as  several  the  two  of  us  who  were  used  to  taking  three  Ws  n  Cora  Gables,  Florida, 

je  from  the  steamer  Cambridge  he  had  ‘be  Plane  plowed  into  swelling  over  W2IWT,  Clevelands  private 

ludcd  last  Friday.  own  pictures  and  pilots  the  plane  at  amateur  set  over  which  he  gets  many 

You  can’t  get  the  full  story  from  r'lp,  eland  nilian*^and  the  same  time,  which  is  somewhat  com-  9^  in  * stories  and  picture.  t 

Biil  (or  W.  L  if  you’re  writing  him  a  be  1  parable  to  running  simultaneously  a  :30  twice  a  week  the  pilot  chats  ^ 

ettcr),  because  it  involves  too  much  of  riL2:,nd  fplt  if  h.  huA  n=,«ed  Linotype  and  playing  a  saxophone  while  1"  1°  r  ’are 


letter),  because  it  involves  too  much  of 


her  father. 

Cleveland  felt  as  if  he  had  passed  a 


is  own  bravery  in  defying  heavy  seas  major' erhis  in  his  suspended  from  a  spider  web.  Bill 

0  accomplish  an  almost  impossible  j^ew  off  the  water  and  was  quickly  «se  ^f  his  head,  feet  and 

^'wi*h  •  Kr,  d  In  beaded  for  31st  street  pier  in  New  concurrently,  successively,  simul-  ^  ^  ^  amateur  license. 

With  the  Cambridge  inbound  to  New  York.  The  distance  was  encompassed  taneously  and  more  important  than  all  comparatively  few. 

ork  Harbor  last  Friday,  Lillian  ^  minutes  and  the  crowd  which  'bis,  successfully.  holds  a  second  class  radio  telephone 

an  open  safety  pm  when  the  boat  b^j  gathered  there  to  see  the  Coast  Banking,  gliding,  dipping,  swerving,  jjeense  P-W-62  and  a  radio  telegraph 

vas  still  several  hours  out  of  port,  off  G^^rd  plane  land  with  the  girl  was  still  zooming-if  that  s  the  polite  names  the  Ucense,  second  class, 

utn  Aorwalk,  Conn.  1  he  situation  hand  when  Bill's  boat  brought  in  the  ^*rnien  have  for  them  all  are  utilized  4  ctrvrv  nr  turn  ^h**  alcn  Qnorori»<5ts 


... .  _ ,  k  J,-.  _  T  -ir  .>  ft  vviitii  uiii  a  uuat  uiuuK>>i  m  me  ; -  .  -  —  . —  , .  -  .  .  A  stOTy  or  two  (he  also  suggests 

^as  citical  because  Lillians  life  de-  suffering  girl.  Not  even  the  Evening  'o  getting  a  perfect  combination  of  many  of  the  aviation  editorials),  a  con- 

upon  spe^y  action.  Journal,  Bill’s  paper  (along  with  the  bght,  direction,  distance  for  the  best  fg^nce  with  the  office  over  plans  now 

Ine  boat  wirelessed  to  the  Coast  Afnerican)  kn  ew  he  had  the  girl  shot.  An  air  photo  cannot  be  just  beinftr  completed  for  installation  of 

juard  tor  help.  An  amphibian  plane  aboard.  Lillian  walked  to  a  waiting  snapped.  These  aerial  gymnastics  bear  high-powered  equipment  on  the  Sikor- 

immediately  dis^tched  to  the  ambulance,  was  whisked  to  a  hosjMtal  no  good-will,  how'ever,  toward  a  full-  ^^y  and  atop  thq,.  American- Journal 

^ene,  only  a  matter  of  minutes  by  air  where  an  operation  was  performed  as  some  lunch.  ^  _  building  so  that  the  plane  will  be  al- 


Tlie  boat  wirelessed  to  the  Coast 
juard  for  help.  An  amphibian  plane 
'a?  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
<eiie,  only  a  matter  of  minutes  by  air 
'll  out  in  the  rough,  open  waters. 

Circling  the  Cambridge,  the  Coast 
■uard  twice  tried  to  land  on  the  heavy 
MS  but  the  10  and  12  foot  waves 


where  an  operation  was  performed  as  some  lunch.  ^  building  so  that  th®  plane  will  be  al- 

soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  pin  “Qicker”  goes  the  Fairchild  Cyclops  ways  in  contact  with  lU:  office,  corn- 
had  turned  point  end  forward  as  it  and  one  plate  is  exposed.  plete  Bill’s  day... to  hiip  a  r^her  un¬ 

started  its  journey  through  the  lower  Alternately  jockeying  the  plane  into  eventful  one. 


.  out  the  10  and  tex^  waves  passages  of  the  digestive  tract.  Bill  was  position  for  another  shot  and  operating  Oh,  yes,  he  did  call  to  find  how 
.  'He  lee  of  the  boat  into  off  to  the  Journal  to  write  his  story,  the  semi-automatic  plate  changer,  Cleve-  Lillian  was  progressing.  Which  makes 

-iuu  ( cn  territoi^  for  a  plane  thwarted  presstime  Lillian  was  given  a  fair  land  is  now  hanging  half  out  of  the  him  humanitarian,  pilot,  reporter,  pho- 

,,  efforts  and  the  Coast  chance  for  recovery.  Bill  has  promised  window  again  for  another  shot.  He  tographer,  radio  operator.  He  will  be 

Veic  Yn  ^  t  Tur  'o  another  ride  under  more  favorable  con-  won’t  quit  until  he  has  everything  per-  most  complimented,  however,  if  you 

1  ,  .  ,  ditions  as  soon  as  Lillian  is  well — and  feet,  and  his  two  guests  are  not  asked  just  call  him  “another  newspaperman.” 

'  ^  L.  Cleveland  in  the  ,hat  helps.  for  advice.  Meanwhile  those  dizzying  - 

ronekn  appeared  from  where  All  of  which  is  in  a  day’s  work  for  horizons  rise  and  fall  behind  the  Empire  CAUFORNIA  DAILY  SQLD 

Rill  f  II  j  I  State  building  and  two  of  us  decide  to  Purchase  of  the  Pittsburg  (Cal.) 

W'.^n  New^^^orY  had  .  ^-cvertheless,  al'Hough  not  the  only  get  our  further  knowledge  of  air  photog-  Independent  from  Iia»'ry  and  Fanny 

«n  listening  In  nn^thi.  'rnait Allard  heroism  Bill  has  performed  m  raphy  from  bpoks,  especially  when  in-  McBride  has  been  announced  by  J.  Paul 

■jnals  owr  v,;.  "  •  Coast  Guard  five  years  of  piloting  for  the  Extern  formed  this  is  a  routine  thing — gentle.  Moore  and  Ted  Bishop.  Mr.  Moore, 

i<iio  equipment  in  torHpa/^t°nffw'at  H>s  friends  do  not  intend  uninteresting,  casual  and  all  that.  formerly  advertising  manager,  Palo 

^'orth^earh  V  aS  Ld  'o  •«"H>s  piece  of  newspaper  enterprise  This  technique  is  Cleveland’s  own.  Alto  {ca.\.)  Times  is  publisher  and 

et  out  on  hie  o«,ri"  pass  unnoticed.  He  came  to  Hearst  only  as  an  experi-  business  manager.  Mr.  Bishop,  _editor 


®  another  rii 

•  k  '’'t'O"®  as 
ouddenly  Bill  Cleveland  in  the  that  helps 
"Mrst  Sikorsky  appeared  from  where  All  of  i 
one  knew — or  how.  Bill. 

Bill,  who  is  by  way  of  a  “quadruple  Neverth 
"^eat  •  in  New  York  Journalism,  had  piece  of  h 
«n  listening  in  on  the  Coast  Guard  five  years 
jnals  over  his  private  short-wave  Hearst  pa 
fiio  equipment  in  the  Hearst  office  at  to  let  this 
''Orth  Beach,  L.  I..  airport  and  had  pass  unno 
't  out  on  his  own  to  get  some  pic-  Louis  S 
and  a  story  of  the  Coast  Guard  way”  in 

•  .  “Recommi 

,  oy  the  time  Bill’s  plane  reached  the  award.  . 
^nilindce  the  ship’s  officer,  disap-  heroic  ges 
’  mted  at  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gjrl  who 
Mnqcr  jiis  ailing  passenger  to  the  .  .  .’’and 
Guard  plane,  was  heading  full  ing  netwo 
-Mm  for  his  dock.  Swooping  down  Rinlev  hoi 
the  bridge,  Geveland  veiled  to  carry  a  d 


CAUFORNIA  DAILY  SQLD 

Purchase  of  the  Pittsburg  (Cal.) 


to  let  this  piece  of  newspaper  enterprise 
pass  unnoticed. 


Louis  Sotwl,  in  his  “Voice  of  Broad-  enced  pilot,  a  navy  lieutenant.  He  had 
'He  Evening  Journal,  has  picked  up  a  small  camera  at  th^  office 


“Recommended  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
award.  .  .  .  Aviator  Bill  Cleveland’s 
heroic  gesture  in  transporting  the  little 


uninteresting,  casual  and  all  that.  formerly  advertising  manager,  Palo 

This  technique  is  Cleveland’s  own.  Alto  (Cal.)  Times  is  publisher  and 
He  came  to  Hearst  only  as  an  experi-  business  manager.  Mr.  Bishop,  editor 
enced  pilot,  a  navy  lieutenant.  He  had  of  the  Atascadero  (Cal.)  News  for  10 
picked  up  a  small  camera  at  th^  office  years  is  editor.  Jack  Kane  has  been 
and  was  experimenting  on  his  wife  and  named  managing  editor  succeeding  Jack 


boys  until  one  day  three  years  ago 
when  he  saw  smoke  from  the  burning 


girl  who  had  swallowed  a  safety  pin  Cunard  pier  in  New  York  City.  He 
.  .  .  and  over  the  National  Broadcast-  got  over  there,  took  pictures  and  was 
ing  network  from  WJZ,  New  York,  the  back  bv  the  time  the  office  photogra- 
Ripley  hour  at  7 :30  Sunday.  Dec.  8,  will  pher  arrived  at  the  field. 


carry  a  dramatization  of  the  rescue  in 
which  Cleveland  and  Reilly  will  take 


On  the  strength  of  this  performance 
Bill  got  a  new  camera  from  the  office. 


Cartwright,  who  resigned  to  become 
news  editor  for  the  San  Fe  Railroad. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MEET  JAN,  23-24 

.Annual  convention  of  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publisher’s  Association  will 
be  held  Jan.  24-25  at  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  7,  1935 


ANOTHER  PRESS  TRADITION  SMASHED  •  JONES  PROMOTED  A.  P.  CONTRACTS 


BIBULOUS  REPORTERS  ARE  RARE 

Third  Year  of  Repeal  Finds  Writers  Sober  and  Conscioitious, 
Editors  Say — Competition  Among  Reporters  smd  Temper¬ 
ance  Are  Factors  in  Change 


Portland  Oregonian  Names  Display 
Manager  as  Sales  Chief 

_  George  D.  Goodrich,  for  the  last 
eight  years  a  member  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  display  advertising  staff,  has 


TO  BE  unambiguous] 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

YOU  can  take  it  from  a  group  of  drinking  habits  under  these  peculiar 
realistic  editorial  executives  that  circumstances.  The  drinking  news- 
over-indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  by  paperman  cannot  get  along  these  days, 
newspapermen  is  no  longer  a  problem.  If  he  turns  up  habitually  drunk  he 
As  we  enter  the  third  year  of  Re-  also  turns  up  without  a  job.”  Before 
peal.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  Repeal,  Mr.  Wilcox  said,  the  drinking 
by  men  who  have  supervision  over  newspaperman  used  to  concentrate  on 
thousands  of  news  department  workers  his  drinking  because  liquor  was  com- 
that  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  a  paratively  scarce ;  but  since  Repeal, 
good  reporter  had  to  get  good  and  with  plenty  of  liquor  on  hand,  he  can 
roaring  drunk  at  least  once  a  week  leave  it  alone.  “Of  course,”  he  ad- 
to  keep  in  trim  has  long  since  passed  ded,  “there  are  always  special  cases.” 
into  the  bonepile  of  outmoded  tradi-  Barry  Paris,  editor  of  Interna- 
tions.  national  News  Service,  said  he  thought 


G.  D.  Goodkicii 


R.  D.  Jones 


Another  Decision  in  West,  , 

Upholds  Selinas  Declaratory  R*. 

lief  From  Agreement _ Mon. 

bership  Termination  Valid 

- TH1 

Judgment  upholding  the  SolW,  1  of ' 
(Cal.)  Index-Journal  in  its  quest  iot  i  W 
declaratory  relief  from  a  contno  ia  U 
Associated  Press  news  service  uai  r.,  olivt 
turned  Ncy.  2*)  by  judge  H.  (,  ^pl, 

gensen,  Monterey  County  Superior  -e  be 
Court  justice.  E.  L.  Sherman,  aib-  One 
Usher,  was  represented  by  W.  C  tat  e 
Theile,  attorney,  in  the  court 
enabling  withdrawal  from  an  Af  *t-(i 
contract.  ‘ 

The  Associated  Press  was  sued  u  ' 

the  Index-Journal,  which  sought  , 

obtained  permission  to  withdraw  inn  "  "'i . 
A.P.  membership  on  December  N 

true  T-u.  _ _ _ i  ■  in’.I'l 


(ione,  they  say,  are  the  lines  of  de-  that  Repeal  had  eliminated  the  “bottle  t>een  promoted  from  local  display  man-  1935.  The  association  had  contended 

termined  wives  who  in  one  period  of  drinker”  among  newspapermen.  Dur-  ager  to  sales  promotion  manager  of  that  the  resignation  was  not  effecihe  *'4 

journalistic  history  formed  to  the  left  ing  Prohibition,  he  said,  some  report-  the  Oregonian.  His  place  is  being  until  two  years  from  January  1,  1934, 

of  the  newspaper  cashier’s  cage  on  ers  felt  that  they  had  to  do  their  drink-  taken  by  Richard  D.  Jones,  formerly  the  date  service  upon  which  was  to 

paydays  to  get  their  husbands’  salaries  ing  all  at  one  time.  But  now  that  advertising  salesman.  start  under  the  membership  petition 


before  the  saloon  keepers  did.  Gone  liquor  is  available  everywhere,  he 


Jack  T.  Crossley,  advertising  direc-  from  which  the  daily  sought  relief  I''"! 
r  of  the  Orgonian,  recently  resigned  lackson  Elliott,  assistant  aI 


also,  they  say,  are  the  diflficulties  reasoned,  those  who  drink  have  learned  tor  of  the  Orj^onian,  recently  resigned  Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  secretary  of 
facing  editors  who  once  were  said  to  to  moderate.  to  enter  the  agency  field.  _  the  .•Associate  Press,  said  in  New  York  *■  ’ 

find  on  crucial  occasions  many  of  their  Lee  Wcxxl,  executive  editor  of  the  Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  native  Oregonian,  that  the  California  decision  will  be  as- 


find  on  crucial  occasions  many  of  their  Lee  Wcxxl,  executive  editor  of  the  Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  native  Oregonian,  that  the  California  decision  will  be  ap- 

best  men  either  half-tight  or  laboring  New  York  World-Telegram:  “There’s  having  .served  on  the  Portland  Jour-  jiealed. 

morosely  under  a  hangover.  Gone  no  ‘drink  problem’  here.  The  pace  Hoquiam  (Wash.)  Amer-  The  decision  said  in  part: 

also,  they  say,  are  the  half-pints  of  of  the  city  room  precludes  over-in-  icon.  Mr.  Jones  joined  the  Oregonian  "The  court  finds  that  the  plaiaiff 
whisky  in  reporters’  desks,  whose  con-  dulgence  on  duty.  The  staff  accepts  advertising  staff  in  July,  1933,  and  was  (the  Index-Journal)  became  a  ratn- 

tents,  tradition  says,  often  were  taken  this  as  well  as  the  executives.”  The  asscxriated  formerly  with  the  Inland  her  of  the  defendant  corporation  in 

internally  to  aid  in  the  phrasing  of  a  New  York  Times  expressed  the  same  Empire  Railroad  Company.  April,  1933,  and  was  such  a  me^  Sa 

snappy  lead  on  a  police  ^at  item.  sentiment.  boaibwc  nAiiiiro  dbcitad/'u  December,  1933,  that  the  plaintiff 

This  is  not  to  say.  Editor  &  Pub-  f*'  01®  large  newspaper  office  the  PKAIbES  DAILIES  RESEARCH  j^ad  the  right,  as  a  member  of  the  dt-  *  ‘ 


April,  1933,  and  was  such  a  member  ^ 
in  December.  1933,  that  the  plaintiff 
had  the  right,  as  a  member  of  the  dt-  *  ' 


LiSHER  was  told,  that  newspapermen  managing  editor  said  that  Repeal  and  Marketing  Expert  Sees  Progrew  fendant  cOf^tion  to  give  said  de- 
have  suddenly  become  abstemious.  Prohibition  have  had  nothing  to  do  Tk-:-  «uif.A— i„.j.  fendant  his  iiotKe  of  intention  to  widi- 1  T1 


What  they  do  in  their  own  time  and  with  newspapermen’s  drinking  habits, 
in  their  own  homes  is  none  of  the  ^  reporter  wants  to 


Aided  by  Their  Self-Analysis 

tSpecial  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 


draw  from  membership,  which  he  (hd  litic 


. . . . .  .  .  .Atlantic  City,  Dec.  3.— Self-audit-  on  December  1 9th.  1933:  that  the  said  rui 

liters'  business  they  say.  But  it  is  usually  does  so/*  he  said.  “If  it  be-  ing  and  self-analysis  by  newspapers  withdrawal  of  membership  Woincsd-  bhi 

their  business,  they  add,  under  present  comes  noticeable  in  his  demeanor  or  came  in  for  extended  praise  at  the  Icctive  on  December  19th,  1935.  U 

competitive  conditions,  to  see  that  their  work,  he  gets  a  stern  warning,  fourth  annual  convention  here  of  the  “Plaintiff  became  a  member  by  hb  ishe' 
staffs  are  always  efficient  and  alert.  Then  if  there  is  no  improvement  he  .American  Marketing  Society,  in  Hotel  election  to  membership  in  .April.  1933,  mpl 

Over -drinking  that  would  impair  ef-  Sets  fired.  Claridge  last  week,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  wis  At 


ficiency,  therefore,  is  acknowledged  M.  A.  (“Matty”)  White,  of  Uni-  Howard  T.  Hovde,  assistant  pro-  not  obliged  to  accept  prcH  serria  Isch 

Ixjth  by  executives  and  writers  as  No.  versal  Service,  looked  over  his  staff  lessor  of  m^keting  at  the  Wharton  until  Jaii.  1,  1936.  If  it  had  been  I 


1  cause  for  dismissal.  from  his  glass-enclosed  office,  and  re-  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  intended  to  limit  plaintiff’s  right  to  lur 

William  W  Hawkins  irenenl  man-  marked:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  called  at-  withdrawal  until  he  began  fo  take 

agS^  of  th^’ s“ripSs-HoLrd  News-  “Out  there  are  many  of  our  star  l^aKs^^of  fT  re^r^’ h?  th/deSt  ^  ™ 

papers  recently  back  from  an  extended  men.  That  one  over  there  never  takes  velojment  ^f  market  research.”  JorJtLn  o?  Se  Vlaws^  al^^dopitd  "“i 

trip  through  the  west  casually  re-  a  dniik  and  no  one  thinks  one  way  or  .‘Newspapers”,  he  said,  “during  the  by  it.  should  have  so  provided  in  cto 
marked  to  Editor  &  Publisher  ^  ^lother  about  h.s  abstemious  habits  current  year  have  shown  an  increased  and  intelligent  language,  which  the  (k-  ^ 

other  d^  that  his  observations  led  That  one  like  his  glass  of  beer.  That  interest  in  their  own  product.  Editorial  fendant’s  officers  are  undoubtedly  folly 

him  to.Wieve  that  newspapermen  are  one  m^y  hav’c  a  cocktail  with  his  audits  and  reader-interest  surveys  of  capable  of  using.”  1 

not  drmking  as  much  as  they  did  lunch  for  all  I  kno\v.  But  there  s  no  advertising  pages  have  been  conducted  The  decision  also  said  that  “in  the 

under  Prohibition.  liquor  problem  in  newspaper  offices  i,.,  thp  nlrlMt  r<»ralt  nr  r^mirnttinn  •  m  me  a 

.  .  _ _ .ul. _ _  Of.  recognition  onin  on  of  the  court  the  aiUfuaK  of 


I-.,,.,.-....  ...  Ijy  tne  aided  recall  or  recognition  nnininn  of  the  court  the  lamniaa  of  I 

Inquiry  among  others  carried  out  "ow.  One  f^son  may  lx  that  report-  methods.  The  results  in  the  main  are  agreement  between  these  parties  is  L 
_  ers  cant  afford  to  drink— from  the  - _ _  .1 _  agrwmeni  oetween  inese  paro »  ijc 


Mr  Hawkins’  view  that  there  is  less  ®  oan  t  afford  to  drink— from  the  the  confidential  nronertv  of  the  news-  Wtween  tnese  parols  ^ 

Mr.  riawKins  view  mat  mere  is  less  ;  :  .  r  •  ..u-:-,.  j  the  connoentiai  Pfopeny  01  the  news-  intelligible  and  unambiguous,  ^ 

drinking,  but  the  consensus  is  that  y'ewjwints  01  tneir  salaries  and  tne  papers  making  the  studies.  that  the  nreJisinns  of  the  hv-laws  re-  7 

Prohibition  has  had  little  or  nothing  that  there  is  too  much  competition  “This  trend  in  product  analysis  latinp  to  the  rieht  of  a  raenAer  of 
to.do  with  it.  )obs.  should  result  in  Ixtter  news  content  iefendam  corporation  (the  ApTrod 

“Drinking  to  excess  or  in  any  form  executive  said  he  thought  the  and  the  elimination  of  some  advertising  .  .  . 

contributing  to  delinquency  in  duty  <lepression  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  appeals,  usually  locally  originated,  that 

never  has  been  a  problem  of  any  conse-  *be  diminished  volume  of  news  men’s  have  no  place  in  a  modern  news- 


in  connection  with  the  said  agrcemoit  |„ 
is  likewise  clear,  intelligible  and  m-  r 


queiKewithintheAssociatedPress.be-  yucy  vaiuc  a  jou  more  i-i^..  ...  parties  is  readily  ascertainable  by  ttiw 

cause  of  the  type  and  character  of  its  "ighly  now,  he  said,  and  are  not  Market  research  by  advertising  agreement,  read  in  connection  with  the 
personnel,  which  is  carefully  select^  anxious  to  jeopardize  it.  m^ia  may  m  p^uced  in  part  for  defendant  corporation;  tint 

and  qualified,”  Lloyd  Stratton,  A.  P.  One  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  com-  ammunition  but  much  of  the  re-  parol  evidence  is  necessary  to  »5- 

assistant  general  manager,  said.  mentators  stated  cynically  that  perhaps  renders  real  service  to  market-  certain  that  meaning.” 

Eiarl  J.  Johnson,  news  director  of  *bere  is  less  drinking  among  news-  *  **  *ons^ _  Under  the  decision,  therefore,  the 

the  United  Press,  said  he  had  oh-  P^l^rmen  becau^  press  agent  s  aren  t  TWO  MORE  ASK  STATIONS  Index-Journal  was  permitted  to  resign 
served  little  excess  drinking  in  a  good  hheral  with  the  wet  goexis  now.  His  ^Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  its  A.P.  membership  before  actual  ser- 

inany  years.  state^nt  was  refut^,  however,  by  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4— Applfca-  vice  began.  The  court’s  ruling  w» 

“My  experience  has  been,”  he  said  ^'o^s  for  two  more  permits  to  build  and  that  mem^rship  began  with  the 

“that  it  is  only  necessary  to  fire  one  ■'!h  yn  New  York  are  provid^  operate  newspaper-radio  stations  were  tion  to  mem^rship  and  not  with  ^ 

man  about  every  two  years  for  drunken-  spec'al  rewm  and  an  unlimit^  received  this  week  by  the  Federal  Com-  start  of  service.  However,  as  se^ 

.Kss._  Some  of  the  boys  drink  a  little  tbferl  Id  '’I®  '"unications  Commission  The  IPn/rr-  mai  llot  rendered  under  *'. 


TWO  MORE  ASK  STATIONS 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher^ 


Under  the  decision,  therefore,  the 
Index- Journal  was  permitted  to  resign 
its  A.P.  membership  before  actual  ser- 


on  duty,  of  course  and  ^casionally  ISmtfo".?  hospitality  in  Times-Tribune  of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  before  two  years  of  notice  h^  ^ 

I  have  noticed  some  fuzziness  in  a  'noderation. _ has  filed  a  request  to  build  and  operate  ended,  the  paper  was  not  obligate 

reixirter  just  back  from  lunch  with  a  rfnnfvan  hfahc  n  v  r'Drsiii*  experimental  radio  station  on  1,550  rweive  and  pay  for  two  years  01 
L -  u..*  .u - : —  BENNEYAN  HEADS  N.  Y.  GROUP  kilocycles  and  one  kilowatt.  The  Times  vice  asked  in  A.P.  contracts. 


cocktail  too  many,  but  these  occasions 


fcw  lliailjf  UUi.  UlOC  ■  - J  — I —  — ^ 

are  rare.  Drink  is  no  problem  on  the  American’*  Promotion  Manager  Sue-  Company  of  St.  Qoud,  The  Salinas  ruling  follows  court  ^ 

r  T  D  •»  _  __  *  \4inn  has  annIiAH  inr  n^rmiccirkn  Irk  «rk  XTARforlo  aoramst  211 


U.  P.” 

Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing  editor 


coed*  Veit  a*  Auociation  Pretident 


Minn.,  has  applied  for  permission  to  cisions  in  Nevada  against  an  Asso- 
construct  and  operate  a  new  broadcast-  ciated  Press  attempt  to  collect  for  two- 


of  thf^A/'/Tf  Vnr^'  .  George  Benneyan,  director  of  promo-  ing  station  on  1,420  kilocycles  and  icio  vear  service  from  the  Las 


STEREOTYPERS  RENEW 


said  that  the  old  idea  that  newspai^r-  install^  as  president  of  the  New  York  -  the^'ro*K)<^”**(Nev  )  Times-BontMS- 

m«i  were  heavier  drinkers  than  those  city  Promotion  Managers’  Association  G.  V.  SANDERS  MARRIES  ^ 

in  other  lines  is  a  fallacy,  and  a  slan-  its  November  meeting  at  the  New  Gold  V.  Sanders,  editor  of  the  Jack-  dcnfW 

der  on  the  newspaper  profession.  York  Advertising  Club.  Mr.  Benneyan  sonville  (Fla.)  Journal ,  was  married  STEREOTYPERS 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Wilcox,  succeeds  Ivan  Veit,  promotion  manager  Nov.  30  in  Jacksonville  to  Senorita  The  Chicago  Newspajxr 

“iKwspaper  reporters,  because  of  the  of  the  New  York  Times.  Miss  Elsa  Cayita  Benitez,  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Association  has  renewed  its 

nature  of  the  business,  are  continually  Lang,  promotion  manager  of  the  Rico.  Senorita  Benitez  is  the  daughter  one  year  with  the  local  s^rertyj^ 

going  tp  parties,  meetings,  etc.,  where  Herald  Tribune,  continues  as  secretary,  of  Senator  Jose  J.  Benitez,  one  of  union  without  change,  W.  ^G.  “7"’ 

liquor  is  dispensed  freely,  and  some  This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Ben-  Puerto  Rico’s  biggest  sugar  planters,  secretary  of  the  publishers’ 

men  may  have  to  take  drinks  now  and  neyan  has  been  elected  president.  He  Editor  Sanders  met  Senorita  Benitez  nounced  this  week.  The  contraA 

then  where  they  might  ordinarly  re-  organized  the  association  a  num^r  of  when  he  was  sent  by  Governor  Sholtz,  tive  until  Nov.  26,  1936,  prowes 

frain.  It  is  all  to  the  credit  of  news-  years  ago  and  served  as  its  first  presi-  of  Florida,  on  a  special  mission  to  an  hourly  rate  of  $1.08  for  day  * 

papermen  that  they  regulate  their  dent.  Puerto  Rico  several  momhs  ago.  and  $1.20  for  nights. 
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Jltimate  in  Regimentation  Achieved  Through  Compulsory  Organizations,  Employment  by  Con 
tract,  Tribunal  For  Adjudicating  All  Newspaper  * 'Misunderstandings” 

HROUGH  an  interlocking  system  By  REUEL  R.  BARLOW 

P*-®****®*^  Barlow,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Journalism  Department,  is  on 
“press  courts”  the  National  So-  sabbaUcal  leave,  studying  m  Europe. 

^ist  party  «n  Germany  has  achieved  year’s  salary;  if  ten  years,  a  full  year’s  Germany  have  been  denied  registration 

^plete  regimentation  to  which  there  salary.  entitling  them  to  work  as  newspaner- 

benefits  as  well  as  disadvantages.  If  the  journalist  docs  not  conform  men.  The  press  law  provides  that  only 

One  of  the  most  important  results  is  to  the  editorial  principles  of  the  pub-  i)ersons  shall  be  registered  journalists 

tat  employment  of  the  11,000  German  Usher,  the  publisher  may  dismiss  him  who  are  German  citizens  in  good  stand- 

rttspapermen  in  Germany  today  is  reg-  without  observing  the  requirements  for  ing,  who  are  Aryans  and  not  married 
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nut  between  the  Reich  associa-  are  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the  and  have  had  professional  training ;  who  they  are  soldiers,  lighting  in  the  cause 
ion  of  publishers  and  that  of  editorial 
jnploves,  and  given  the  character  of  a 
impubor\  contract  by  the  Reich  press 
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dated  by  individual  contracts  with  pub-  dismissal. 

jshers,  following  a  contract  form  Disputes  arising  from  this  contract 
’  nut  between  the  Reich  associa- 

press  courts  set  up  by  the  Reich  pub 
lishers  and  journalists’  associations. 

These  press  courts,  which  have  been 
functioning  for  a  year  and  a  half,  are 
handling  “cases”  at  the  rate  of  800  a 
year. 

By  the  end  of  another  year,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  number  will  be  reduced 
to  not  more  than  150  or  250  annually, 
for  the  reason  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
present  cases  deal  with  appeals  on  the 
part  of  journalists  who  have  been  denied 
by  the  Nazi  officials  the  right  of  reg¬ 
istration  and  the  official  license  card 
necessary  to  work  as  journalists.  When 
these  cases  are  finally  disposed  of,  only 


.Among  the  provisions  in  the  employ- 
KDt  contract  are  those  requiring  com- 
oulwry  insurance  of  the  employe,  pay- 
wit  of  four  months’  salary  after  the 
fcath  of  the  employe,  vacations  with 
py,  dismissal  notices,  and  the  settle- 
aent  of  disputes  by  the  special  press 
Hurts. 

Following  are  the  chief  provisions: 

Journalists  are  defined  as  not  only  ed- 
lors  but  all  persons  permanently  em- 
dojed  to  do  journalistic  work. 

^lary  must  be  fixed  in  the  contract  current  offenses  and  disputes  which  now 


nd  employes’  expenses  in  service  must 
compensated  for  in  addition  to  the 
imount  of  the  salary. 

The  employe  may  engage  in  journal - 
work  outside  regular  working 
Burs  only  with  the  consent  of  the  pub- 
isher. 

Upon  death  of  the  employe,  the  pub- 
isher  must  pay  four  months’  salary  to 
niploye’s  estate. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  7,  1935 

NAZI  PRESS  CONTROL  IS  COMPLETE 


to  a  person  of  non- Aryan  descent;  who 
are  21  years  old  or  over,  competent. 


fessional  organizations  that  begins  in 
the  local  area  and  extends  through  the 
district  to  the  national  association. 

It  continues  through  the  Reich  press 
chamber  of  the  government,  on  to  the 
Reich  culture  chamber,  which  in  turn 
is  a  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Enlightenment  and  Propaganda  under 
Dr.  Goebbels. 

Thus  journalists  in  Germany  are 
“semi-official  public  functionaries.”  One 
high  government  official  has  told  them 


number  somewhat  less  than  200  a  year, 
will  come  before  the  press  courts. 

These  courts  are  referred  to  variously 
as  courts  of  lionor,  arbitration  courts 
and  professional  courts  of  the  press.  In 
fact,  they  function  in  certain  cases  as 
arbitration  courts;  in  others,  as  honor 
courts  dealing  with  violations  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics;  and  in  still  others  as 
penal  courts  dealing  with  violations  of 


At  least  24  hours  uninterrupted  rest  ^he  Reich  press  laws. 


a(di  week  must  be  granted  the  employe. 

Vacations  of  two  weeks  are  granted 
luring  the  second  half  of  the  first  year 
employment ;  three  weeks  in  the  sec- 
md  and  third  years,  and  four  weeks 
ach  year  thereafter. 


Penalties  which  these  courts  are  com¬ 
petent  to  assess  are  warning,  discipline, 
fines  up  to  one  month’s  salary,  and  dis¬ 
missal  or  denial  of  the  right  to  practice 
journalism. 

Treason  is  dealt  with  by  the  regular 


Six  weeks  dismissal  or  resignation  criminal  courts,  not  by  the_  press  courts. 


Btice  must  be  given.  After  three  years’ 
mployment,  three  months’  notice  must 
given;  after  ten  years’  employment, 
ix  months’  notice.  All  notices  must  be 
writing. 

Editorial  employes  are  required  to 

IKcept  the  insurance  contract  worked 
xit  by  the  Welfare  department  of  the 
Reich  editorial  society.  Obligatory  in- 
nrance  b^ins  at  25  years  of  age,  after 
ine  year  in  the  profession.  If  the  jour- 
alist's  salary  exceeds  2,000  marks  per 
month,  insurance  is  not  obligatory. 


An  editor  found  guilty  in  a  criminal 
court  is  subject  to  trial  and  dismissal 
from  the  profession  by  the  professional 
press  courts. 

To  understand  the  functioning  of  the 
press  courts,  the  duties  of  the  Reich 
society  of  journalists  should  be  ex¬ 
plain^.  This  society  is  the  national  as¬ 
sociation  of  journalists,  composed  of  20 
district  societies,  each  of  which  is  made 
up  of  local  organizations. 

The  Reich  society  of  journalists  has 
among  its  functions  the  control  and  care 


The  publisher  is  required  to  contribute  .1^ 

ave  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  em- 
Ldoye’s  salary  and  the  employe  5  per 
Jmt  of  his  salary  to  pay  for  the  insur- 
pce.  The  publisher  deducts  the  five 
pr  cent  paid  by  the  employe  from  his 
lalary. 


supervises  the  training  courses  for  ap¬ 
prentices  conducted  at  the  schools  of 
journalism  for  three-month  periods,  ap¬ 
prentice  journalists  being  required  in 
addition  to  work  for  nine  months  and 
to  pass  an  examination  before  being 


in  their  professional  and  political  activi¬ 
ties  have  not  proved  to  be  “noxious  to 
state  and  people”;  and  who  present  a 
police  certificate  of  good  conduct. 

Many  cases  arising  under  the  list 
have  been  the  result  of  controversies 
over  the  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
for  registration.  The  press  law  states 
that  a  non-German  may  be  registered 
if  he  is  of  German  blood,  although  not 
a  citizen,  and  if  his  “personality  does 
not  give  any  ground  for  objection;”  or 
if  the  non-German  desires  to  work  for 
a  foreign  newspaper  published  in  Berlin. 

The  requirement  of  Aryan  descent 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  applicant 
fought  at  the  front  for  Germany  during 
the  World  war  or  his  father  or  brother 
was  killed  in  the  war,  or  if  the  applicant 
desires  to  work  solely  for  a  Jewish 
paper.  The  requirement  of  Aryan 
marriage  is  abandoned  if  the  applicant 
was  married  to  a  non-Aryan  before  the 
Nazi  press  law  was  promulgated. 

The  second  type  of  case  dealt  with  by 
the  press  courts  refers  to  professional 
crimes.  Political  offenses,  drunkenness, 
libel,  perjury,  violent  conduct,  the  loss  of 
citizenship  or  civil  rights  in  a  criminal 
court,  and  cancellation  by  the  district 
leader  or  the  minister  of  i^opaganda 
from  the  registered  list  of  journalists 
are  dealt  with  in  this  category.  The 
jienalties  include  warnings,  fines,  and 
loss  of  the  right  to  work  as  a  journalist. 
The  number  of  such  cases  thus  far 
has  been  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

A  third  type  of  cases  involve  disputes 
under  the  compulsory  employment  con¬ 
tracts  between  publishers  and  journal¬ 
ists.  Here  the  courts  act  more  as 
arbitration  courts.  The  chief  type  of 
case  deals  with  dismissals  under  these 
contracts.  The  percentage  of  cases  of 
this  type  is  very  small. 

The  decree  setting  forth  procedure  in 
the  press  courts  provides  a  statute  of 
limitation  of  five  years,  and  application 
of  the  rules  of  the  code  of  penal  pro¬ 
cedure  which  provide  for  notice,  the 
right  of  defense  or  reply,  and  of  appeal. 

District  courts  are  composed  of  a 
presiding  judge,  who  is  legally  trained, 
and  four  associates  selected  by  lot  from 
a  panel  of  ten  to  serve  three  years. 
The  supreme  court  in  Berlin  is  con- 


of  Nation,  State,  and  race. 

Editors  belong  by  law  to  their  local 
group,  and  newspaper  staffs  are  made 
up  of  “editors”  of  various  grades  in¬ 
stead  of  reporters.  Several  local  groups 
make  up  the  Landesverband,  or  district 
society  similar  to  our  state  press  associ¬ 
ations.  There  are  about  two  dozen  such 
Verbande.  The  national  organization, 
made  up  of  these  Verbande,  is  called  the 
Reichsverbande  der  Deutsches  Presse. 

The  national  association  has  a  number 
of  councils  and  boards  made  up  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  district  governing  boards. 
Committees  are  provided  for  the  various 
editorial  branches,  like  business,  sports, 
criticism,  pictures,  and  women’s  affairs. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  by  law 
organized  in  a  similar  way.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  national  society  being 
about  2,000.  The  district  societies  of 
publishers  number  16.  Magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  are  organized  separately,  as  are 
also  news  bureaus  and  correspondents, 
stenographers,  advertising  managers, 
etc. 

Each  organization  forms  a  unit  in  the 
Reich  press  chamber,  of  which  Max 
Amann  is  president.  Amann  is  Hitler's 
press  chief,  having  been  selected  by  Der 
Fuehrer  in  1920  to  edit  Hitler’s  first 
newspaper  in  Munich,  and  in  1933  to 
edit  the  new  Hitler  paper  in  Berlin,  the 
Volkische  Beobachter. 

Above  the  Reich  press  chamber  stands 
the  Reich  culture  chaml^r,  of  which 
the  press  forms  one  unit,  the  oAers 
being  the  movies,  radio,  music,  writers, 
theater,  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
culture  chamber  is  a  part  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry. 

A  corollary  unit  in  the  German  press 
hierarchy  is  the  Deutsche  Nachri^- 
tenburo,  or  official  news  agency,  which 
the  National  Socialists  organized  in 
1933  after  taking  over  Wolff’s  Telegra¬ 
phic  Agency.  The  DNB  is  described  as 
semi-official,  but  how  anything  in  this 
hierarchy  can  be  semi-official  in  ano¬ 
malous,  when  every  detail  is  regulated 
and  controlled.  The  DNB  has  about  50 
offices  in  all  Germany  and  a  small 
number  of  correspondents  abroad,  "^e 
foreign  service  is  meager.  Most  forejgn 
news  comes  from  the  Rekh  Foreign 
Office. 

In  addition  to  the  above  set-up,  m 


If  the  publisher  sells  his  business  the  profpsional  journal-  stituted  in  the  same  way,  except  that  Berlin  and  all  Germany  are  a  maze  of 

ir/'Vioczs..  ^.—4.  _  *  1  ^  1st.  Gradutes  of  schools  of  journalism  thf^  associate  members  are  six  in  num-  nrpus  offices.  Tn  the  United  States,  they 


[jurchaser  must  announce  whether  he 
tcepts  the  employment  contract.  If  he 
fees  not  accept,  the  employe  may  quit 
*  once  and  file  a  claim  against  the 
onner  employer  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
■ry  due  until  the  legal  expiration  of  the 
*wtract  made  by  him. 


journalism 
must  serve  six  months  as  apprentices. 

The  national  society  is  required  to 
give  professional  advice  to  state  and 
national  officials.  It  formulates  rules 
governing  the  employment  of  editors. 

In  conjunction  with  the  publishers’ 
society,  it  administers  through  its  wel- 


the  associate  members  are  six  in  num¬ 
ber.  either  all  journalists,  or  equally 
divided  between  publishers  and  journal¬ 
ists.  The  only  limitation  upon  the  right 
of  appeal  is  that  cases  involving  fines 
under  100  marks  may  not  be  taken  to 
the  higher  court. 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  deci- 


press  offices.  In  the  United  ^tes,  they 
would  be  called  publicity  offices. 

The  government  departments  do  not, 
however,  issue  handouts,  as  _  we  know 
them  in  Washington.  The  official  news- 
agency,  DNB,  issues  several  services 
including  a  financial  and  a  sports  news 
service,  but  its  mimeographed  material. 


tt  the  new  employer  accepts  the  em-  fare  department  the  compulsory  msur-  sions  of  the  district  courts  are  appealed  while  controlled,  is  not  in  quite  the 
Royment  contract  made  by  the  old  em-  ance  and  other  social  welfare  enter-  ‘  ‘  ‘  ‘ 

floyer,  the  employe,  upon  four  weeks’  prises  for  journalists. 

»tice,  may  refuse  the  transfer  of  his  H  responsible  through  its  district 

®^act  and  may  file  claim  of  the  salary  leaders  for  the  keeping  of  the  lists  of 

«  under  its  terms  until  the  expiration  registered  journalists.  Keeping  this  list 
■  the  contract.  Pure  and  undefiled  by  journalists  who 

If  the  sr®  not  Germans  or  who  are  opposed  to 

Ganges  in**reparH  ^  the  priiKiples  of  the  National  Socialist 

3  (tx^Htir.n  •  state  has  been  a  weighty  job  during  the 

KuSS  P  past  two  years.  The  Reich  society  is 

fected  to  ront'  reasonably  be  ex-  responsible  also  for  the  control  of  nn- 

laneeH  his  work  under  these  registered  journalists.  Finally,  the  na- 

B  ^'tions.  He  may  quit  with-  tional  society  has  set  up,  under  the 

hemfi  claim  salary  to  terms  of  the  press  laws,  the  20  district 

fem  :  notice.  If  he  has  press  courts  and  the  supreme  press 

n  the  service  of  the  employer  for  court,  or  court  of  appeal  in  Berlin, 

years,  he  has  a  claim  for  one-half  Approximately  2,000  journalists  in 


to  the  supreme  press  court.  At  the 
present  time  the  supreme  court  is  dis¬ 
posing  of  one  case  a  week. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
is,  of  course,  that  it  curbs  free  expres¬ 
sion  in  matters  relating  to  government, 
politks,  and  foreign  affairs.  From  the 
Nazi  standpoint,  this  curbing  of  what 
was  once  a  score  of  political  points  of 
view  is  necessary  if  Germany  is  to  be¬ 
come  unified  and  strong.  Journalists 
should  boost  and  not  criticize  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Every  newspaper  publisher,  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  correspondent,  and  newsphotog- 
rapher  belongs  to  a  hierarchy  of  pro 


same  category  with  government  hand¬ 
outs. 

German  editors  meet  in  secret  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  propaganda  ministry  daily, 
where  they  are  given  instructions  about 
attitudes  they  should  take.  The  system 
certainly  prevents  the  abuses  of  freedom 
of  the  press  which  prevailed  before  1933, 
but  it  leaves  such  a  narrow  range  of  in¬ 
dividual  expression  that  many  editors 
chafe  under  it. 

I  have  been  told  by  several  press  of¬ 
ficials  that  the  strict  system  of  control 
will  eventually  be  relaxed,  “when  we 
have  educated  our  journalists  to  think¬ 
ing  constructively  for  the  German  state 
and  race,”  as  one  official  expressed  it. 
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VICTOR  LAWSON’S  RISE  TOLD  BY  DENNIS 


Late  Chicago  Publisher  Who  Spanned  50  Years  of  U.  S.  Journalism  Built  on  Sound,  Lthical  Fouq.|  Bi 

dation,  Became  Powerful  National  Figure 


career  of  the  late  Victor  F. 


Lawson,  energetic  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  over  a  period  of 
50  years,  during  which  time  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  publishing  passed 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  o'.’^eraS  nls-gatherbg  “• 

in  order  that  there  might  be  pennies  to  unduly  postponed  through  non-action  by  The  controversy,  according  to  Ur 
buy  his  Daily  News.  "Such  sales,”  ac-  their  over-burdened  chief.”  In  his  Dennis,  was  really  a  tight  for  democ^ 
cording  to  the  biographer,  “previously  younger  years,  however,  Victor  Lawson  of  press.  His  account  inclmW 


through  that  remarkable  transition  era  unknown  in  Chicago,  attracted  custom-  was  capable  of  handling  a  multitude  of  of  many  study  publishers  whi 


from  the  days  of  kerosene  lamps  and 
handset  type  to  modern  mechanical 
production  methods  and  huge  daily  cir¬ 
culations,  is  unfolded  with  intimate  and 
authentic  detail,  based  largely  on  Mr. 
Lawson’s  correspondence  files,  in  his 
biography — “Victor  Lawson — His  Time 
and  His  Work” — written  by  Charles  H. 
Dennis,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Daily 
News.  The  book  was  released  this 
week  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press^  ($4.00). 

It  is  the  first  biography  of  the  man 
generally  known  as  founder  of  the  Daily 
News,  although  the  five-column,  one- 
cent  newspaper  had  a  brief  existence  un¬ 
der  the  proprietorship  of  Meggy  &  Co., 
with  Melville  E.  Stone  as  editor,  be¬ 
fore  Lawson  took  command.  Mr.  Den¬ 
nis  who  worked  with  Mr.  Lawson  for 
40  years,  a  greater  share  of  which  was 
spent  as  managing  editor,  and  at  Law- 
son’s  death  in  1925  succeeded  to  the 
editorship,  shows  his  former  chief  in 
action,  with  his  antagonisms  and  his 
friendships,  during  the  those  turbulent 
years  that  comprised  his  fruitful  life. 

Dedicated  to  Col.  Frank  Knox,  pres¬ 
ent  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  whom  Mr.  Dennis  states  “ably 
maintains  the  Lawson  tradition  ”  the 
book  deals  with  50  exciting  years  in 
newspaper  history,  including  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Linotype,  founding  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Spanish-American 
war,  establishment  of  the  first  world¬ 
wide  news  service  in  America,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  World  War  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  scarcity  of  newsnrint. 

Due  credit  is  given  to  Melville  Stone, 
the  bright  young  man  who  established 
the  first  one-cent  newspaper  published 
in  the  middle  w'est  and  who  became  Mr. 
Lawson’s  most  valued  partner,  editor 
and  friend.  Through  the  pages  of  this 
biography  parade  the  names  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  directed  the  course  of 
American  journalism,  famous  writers, 
competent  and  daring  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  politicians,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  came  in  contact  with  Victor  Law- 
son. 

When  Lawson  took  over  tlie  Daily 
News  on  August  1,  1876,  the  little  sheet 
was  vainly  struggling  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  “boasted”  a  circulation  of 
only  8,365  copies.  The  paper  had  been 
published  in  the  building  owned  by  An¬ 
derson  &  Lawson.  Upon  takin®  over 
the  Daily  News,  Lawson  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Anderson  &  Law- 
son  and  immediately  devoted  all  of  his 
energies  and  business  talent  to  the 
paper.  Mr.  Dennis,  in  describing  how 
Lawson  as  publisher  and  Stone  as  edi¬ 
tor  set  about  to  build  up  the  newspaper, 
commented : 

“Hard,  intelligent  work,  not  luck, 
was  responsible  for  the  success  achieved 
by  the  young  publisher.  When  he  took 
over  the  newspaper  it  was  as  deeply  in 
debt  as  it  could  get,  and  its  weekly 
pay-roll  was  larger  than  its  weekly 
earnings.  The  local  public  looked  ask¬ 
ance  at  the  little  sheet.  Thirty  years 
later,  its  owner  said: 

“  Tt  is  difficult  to  realize  at  this  day, 
the  prejudice  then  existing  against  a 
penny  journal.  People  expected  very 
little  of  a  newspaper  selling  for  a 
cent,  and  in  those  times  of  hotly  parti¬ 
san  sheets  such  a  paper  w'as  looked 
upon  as  a  disreputable  political  organ. 


ers  because  of  their  novelty,  and  so 
proved  advantageous  to  the  merchants 
as  well  as  to  the  newspaper  owner  who 
conceived  the  idea.” 

Lawson’s  first  move  towards  putting 
the  newspaper  on  its  feet  financially  was 


detail  and  by  working  day  and  night  their  lot  with  Lawson  in  tht 

kept  in  close  contact  with  every  import-  struggle,  including  the  late  Adolph 
ant  i>hase  of  his  newspapers.  In  answer  Dchs,  whom  Lawson  recommended  a 
to  the  question  how  he  managed  to  get  ^  likely  publisher  of  the  New  Fjfh 
through  such  a  mass  of  work,  he  re-  Times,  when  Ochs  was  then  proprietor 
plied: 


Victor  F.  Lawson 


to  adopt  stable  advertising  rates  that 
were  cheap  for  the  paper’s  actual  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  four  thousand.  This 
was  a  decided  novelty.  Lawson  also 
smashed  “pre-A.  B.  C.”  precedent  by 
advocating  frankness  with  advertisers 
by  publishing  the  paper’s  daily  circu¬ 
lation  figures.  In  three  months  time  he 
was  able  to  make  public  his  circulation. 

He  proved  to  be  a  master  at  building 
circulation.  He  was  a  great  enthusi¬ 
ast  for  home  delivered  circulation  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  newspaper  carrier  boy 
Welfare.  He  organized  a  Daily  News 
Newsboys’  Band,  which,  Mr.  Dennis 
relates,  “furnished  passable  music  on 
many  public  occasions.” 

Victor  Lawson  married  Miss  Jessie 
Strong  Bradley  in  1880.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Henry  Bradley, 
for  many  years  clerk  of  the  United 
States  court  and  active  in  numerous 
Chicago  enterprises.  Mrs.  Lawson,  de- 


“It  is  a  case  of  lifting  the  ox  every 
day  from  the  time  it  was  a  calf.” 

Among  the  interesting  interludes  in 
the  biography  of  Lawson,  is  Mr.  Den¬ 
is’  account  of  Eugene  Field,  whom  he 
terms  the  “first  of  the  columnists.” 

There  are  two  chapters  in  the  book 
which  should  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  advertising  and  circulation 
managers.  One  is  on  the  art  of  selling 
advertising,  the  other  on  building  cir¬ 
culation.  Both  reflect  Mr.  Lawson's 
keen  business  ability  and  ingenuity.  In 
the  days  before  telephones  were  com¬ 
mon  in  homes,  Lawson  arranged  with 
druggists,  who  were  among  the  few 
who  had  telephones  in  their  establish¬ 
ments,  to  serve  as  agents  to  receive  want 
ads.  He  saw  the  value  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  not  only  as  a  revenue  builder, 
but  as  a  “reader  interest”  feature.  He 
resorted  to  every  means  he  could  to 
maintain  and  increase  his  leadership  in 
that  field.  He  insisted  upon  honesty  in 
advertising  and  prosecuted  those  who 
by  deception  gained  access  to  his  col¬ 
umns  to  commit  fraud.  He  believed  in 
established  rates  accessible  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  earned  them.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  an  advertising  contract,  he  sought 
to  help  the  advertiser  gain  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results. 

Harry  Gordon  Selfridge,  London 
merchant  and  former  executive  head  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  was  the  first 
merchant  to  use  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
Daily  News.  At  that  time,  department 
stores  used  small  patchwork  announce¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Dennis  notes,  which  indi¬ 
cates  how  great  an  innovation  was  the 
Selfridgc  purchase  of  an  entire  page 
for  a  single  advertisement. 

On  the  time-honored  question  of  “free 
publicity”  in  the  news  columns,  Mr. 
i.a\vson  in  1915  sent  a  letter  to  an  ad- 
\  ertising  agent  in  which  he  pointed  out : 
“We  sell  reading  matter  to  the 
reader  .  .  .  advertising  space  to 
the  advertiser.  .  .  .  We  therefore 
instruct  our  editorial  department  to 
print  ‘all  the  news’  regardless  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  business  interests,  being  sure 
that  it  is  news  to  the  reader,  and  to 
reject  all  alleged  news  which  cannot 
meet  this  standard  of  judgment,  regard- 


)f  the  Chattanooga  Times,  and  Frak 
B.  Noyes,  IVashington  Star,  preskfe# 
of  the  -Associated  Press  today.  With 
establishment  of  the  Associated  Prej 
Mr.  Lawson  was  instrumental  in  ptl 
ting  Melville  Stone  to  resign  from  the 
Itanking  business  to  l)ecome  genenl 
manager  of  the  A.  P. 

Coincident  to  the  press  assodaion 
liistory  is  the  account  of  getting  the 
news  of  the  Si)anish-.American  War 
including  the  famous  "beat”  Edward 
W.  Harden  of  the  Chicago  Tribwit 
succeeded  in  scoring  on  John  T.  Me 
Cutcheon,  who  was  then  war  com- 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Record  (Law- 
son’s  morning  paper)  on  Dewey’s  «• 
tory  at  Manila  Bay.  In  fairness  to 
Mr.  McCutcheon,  it  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  ill 
fortune  which  beset  him  when  he  and 
two  other  correspondents  raced  to  file 
their  dispatches. 

Following  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Lawson  recognized  that  the 
United  States  had  become  a  world 
power  and  Americans  were  in  need  of 
foreign  news  presented  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  viewpoint.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  he  directed  Mr.  Dennis  to  organ 
ize  a  world- wide  news  service  that 
proved  its  worth  when  the  World  War 
broke  out.  Through  the  pages  appear 
names  of  many  noteworthy  stories  and 
interviews  obtained  by  Daily  News  cot' 
respondents  during  that  critical  period. 

Paralleling  experiences  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  front  during  the  World 
War,  were  Lawson’s  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  supply  of  newsprint 
for  his  own  paper  and  other  newspa 
pers.  Here  again  Victor  Lawson  as 
sumed  leadership  and,  through  the 
■American  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  aided  publishers  in  need  of  that 
vital  raw  material. 

His  intense  interest  in  his  work,  no 
doubt,  hastened  his  death,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  striking  paradox  of  Lawsons 
career — a  will  with  no  provision  for  the 
future  of  the  Daily  News.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  however,  Walter  An¬ 
sel  Strong,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lawson, 
who  had  joined  the  Daily  News  as  a 
young  man  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  and  who  had  risen  through 


spite  pcx)r  health,  proved  to  be  an  in¬ 
credited  with  having  originated  the  idea  less  of  its  possible  relation  to  adver-  the  business  department,  arranged  for 
for  the  sanitarium  for  sick  children  of  tisers  who  buy  space  in  the  paper’s  ad-  purchase  of  the  paper  from  the  Lawson 
the  poor.  'This  service  has  been  en-  vertising  columns.”  estate.  The  Daily  News  was  sold  to 

larg^  until  today  the  Daily  News  Another  chapter  deals  with  the  early  Mr.  Strong  and  his  associates  ^ 
Fresh-Air  Sanitarium  at  Lincoln  Park  days  of  the  Linotype  and  Lawson’s  $13,671,704.30  cash.  Strong  obtaintd 
is  one  of  the  paper’s  outstanding  public  apparent  impatience  with  the  slow  control  through  possession  of  most  w 
service  projects.  progress  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  common  stock,  and  took  over  the 

Referring  again  to  Lawsonian  methods  mechanical  setting  of  type.  Stone  and  paper  on  Jan.  1,  1926.  . 

Lawson  assisted  financially  in  organiz-  Mr.  Dennis  concludes  his  book  with 
ing  the  company,  now  known  as  Mer-  the  following  statement :  ,  l-  f 

ganthaler  Linotype  Company.  Com-  “Victor  Fremont  Lawsons  chiei 


of  circulation  promotion,  we  find  that  in 
the  summer  of  1885,  nine  years  after  he 
took  over  the  Daily  News,  cannons 


boomed  on  the  lake  front  to  proclaim  menting  upon  Lawson’s  heartbreaking  monument  is  the  Daily  News,  ff®  P®' 


that  Lawson’s  afternoon  newspaper  had 
reached  the  100,000  circulation  mark — “a 
larger  circulation,”  as  the  Daily  News 
asserted,  “than  that  of  any  other  daily 
newspaper  on  the  American  continent.” 

Three  years  later  Mr.  Stone  sold  his 
interest  to  Lawson.  He  left  with  the 
best  wishes  of  Lawson,  who  assumed 
the  duties  of  editor  as  well  as  publisher 


experiences  with  the  “ponderous  clank¬ 
ing  contrivances,”  his  biographer  re¬ 
marks  : 

“To  Lawson’s  lack  of  mechanical 
knowledge  doubtless  was  due  in  part 
the  impatience  with  which  he  viewed 
the  seemingly  interminable  delays  at¬ 
tending  the  efforts  of  the  ill  and  over¬ 
wrought  Merganthaler  to  cure  the  cru- 


chase  in  the  last  day’s  of  192S_by  Wit¬ 
ter  Ansel  Strong  and  his  associates  was 
made  possible  by  the  desire  of  leaoi^ 
citizens  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  u*' 
son  policies.  When  the  enterpnsmg 
young  publisher  who  succeeded  L^*** 
died  suddenly  frorn  a  heart  attack 
May  10,  1931,  the  same 


or  one  pandering  to  the  lower  instincts  Stone,  however,  later  was  destined  again  dities  and  imperfections  of  his  inven-  Strong’s  executors  and  their  advisers  to 


of  its  readers.  Even  the  currency  was 
against  us,  for  pennies  were  scarce.  We 
were  compelled  to  import  one-cent 
coins  in  100,000  lots  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mint,  placing  them  in  local  cir¬ 
culation.’  ” 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
the  resourceful  publisher  persuaded  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  hold  99-cent  sales 


to  be  closely  associated  with  Lawson 
when  the  Associated  Press  came  into 


tion.”  decide  that  control  of  the  Daily  New 

Mr.  Dennis  devotes  two  chapters  to  should  go  to  Colonel  Frank  Kbo 
existence.  the  long  drawn  fight  between  the  As-  That  brilliant  and  experienced 

Mr.  Dennis  comments  upon  the  fact  sociated  Press  founders  and  the  United  per  executive  accordingly  was  urged  ) 
that  Lawson’s  “habit  of  trying  to  pass  Press  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  citizens  to  become  a  competitor  wiw 

present-day  United  Press).  He  goes 
into  considerable  detail  to  show  the 
genesis  of  the  revolt  from  the  old  press 
associations,  organized  for  profit,  and 


personally  upon  all  matters  so  grew 
upon  him  in  his  last  years  his  heads  of 
departments  resorted  to  many  shifts  to 
prevent  necessary  decisions  from  being 


oecomc  a 
the  swarm  of  earlier 
sought  to  purchase  from  the  f"”?* 
estate  the  controlling  interest  m 


newspaper. 
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newspaper  drives  cut  traffic  deaths 


But  Task  of  Reducing  National  Total  is  Like  Picking  Up  Quicksilver — Chicago  Has  Cut  Death 

Total  From  Autos  201  in  Eleven  Months  of  This  Year 


CL'RBINU  autuiiiobile  fatalities  is  like 
trying  to  pick  up  (iiiicksilver  with 
vour  fingers.  ,  ,  .  . 

■  jyjitors  have  learned  this  in  their 
nationwide  tight  against  the  greatest 
peacetime  menace  to  life  the  country 
has  known. 

Acres  of  newsiirint  have  been  filled 
with  warnings  and  gruesome  reminders 
of  the  sudden  death  that  stalks  the  high¬ 
ways.  and  yet  the  national  toll  mounts. 
Critics  ask  "Where  are  the  results?" 
as  the  death  total  rises  each  year,  and 
some  refer  to  "sporadic  efforts”  and 
transitory  drives  which  have  no  effect 
(«i  the  total  reckoning. 

The  fact  is  that  newspaper  campaigns 
do  show  positive  and  encouraging  re¬ 
sults  in  many  instances,  but  that  the 
driver  of  one  rural  school  bus,  oi?  one 
passenger  bus  who  nods  at  the  wheel, 
maiming  and  killing  his  score  of  pas¬ 
sengers  at  a  railway  crossing,  may 
wipe  out  the  total  figure  of  death  gains 
made  by  a  newspafier  in  weeks  of  cam¬ 
paigning. 

Take  Chicago  for  example.  In  11 
months  of  this  year  this  metropolitan 
city  with  its  vast  traffic  has  cut  auto¬ 
mobile  deaths  from  916  to  715,  the  re¬ 
markable  total  of  201  lives  saved,  due  in 
great  measure  to  vigorous,  sustained 
newspaper  safety  campaigns.  An  amaz¬ 
ing  record,  but  deaths  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  blot  out  this  gain 
and  the  1935  death  total  will  surpass 
1934.  It  is  like  trying  to  pick  up 
quicksilver. 

The  fact  is  that  newspapers  have  done 
more  in  the  past  year  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscious  of  the  perils  of  the  road 
than  any  other  agency.  Scarcely  any 
other  subject  has  received  such  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  of  editorial  appeal.  Crit¬ 
ics  may  talk  “sporadic  efforts”  but  they 
cannot  deny  that  a  vast  educational  work 
has  been  done  with  intelligence  and 
energy. 

In  Chicago  they  give  Richard  J. 
Finnegan,  editor  of  the  Daily  Times, 
credit  for  being  one  of  the  first  editors 
to  start  a  vigorous  editorial  crusade  in 
his  paper  to  cut  down  traffic  fatalities. 
As  early  as  March,  1934,  he  began  de¬ 
voting  big  space  to  this  cause.  Tire 
Chicago  Tribune,  too,  has  been  relent¬ 
less  in  its  drive,  has  devoted  big  space 
to  the  campaign  and  has  devised  many 
ingenious  appeals. 

Chicago  to  date  has  saved  201  lives. 
Let  us  have  the  remarkable  story  in 
detail. 

Accidents  in  the  city  were  reduced 
from  15,811  in  1934  to  14,071  in  1935 
and  the  number  of  persons  injured  from 
18,534  to  16,188. 

One  of  the  chief  contributing  agencies 
in  Chicago’s  remarkable  record  has  Ireen 
the  Safety  Court  in  which  Judge  John 
Gutknecht  presides.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Safety  Court  are  broad¬ 
est  on  the  radio.  Thanksgiving  Day 
there  was  no  court  session  and  Judge 
Gutknecht  took  the  radio  time  to  review 
the  accomplishments  and  outline  plans 
for  the  future.  Chicago  expects  to  save 
at  jeast  400  lives  next  year. 

.'  P'icaKo’s  drive  against  automobile 
filings  really  started,”  said  Judge  Gut¬ 
knecht  over  the  radio,  “when  the  Daily 
Umes,  back  in  the  spring  of  1934,  by  a 
hold,_  well-considered  and  authentic 
pnnting  of  the  facts  aroused  this  city 
to  action.” 

The  Daily  TTmes  played  a  lone  hand 
for  several  months.  It  printed  hundreds 
of  columns  of  news,  editorial,  feature, 
statistical  and  picture  material  all  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  goal  of  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  horrible  “slaughter 
'n  the  streets,”  based  on  the  10-year 
word  of  8,154  persons  killed  and  155,- 
od^njured  in  113,000  accidents. 

The  year  1934  had  started  as  the 
™pst  bloody  in  Chicago’s  history,  prom¬ 
ising  more  than  1,000  deaths  for  the 
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12-month  iicriod.  as  against  902  deaths 
in  1933.  On  March  2,  1934,  a  Daily 
Times  editorial  contained  a  composite 
(licture  showing  the  heads  of  1,136  per- 
.sons — exactly  the  number  that  had  been 
killed  in  automobile  accidents  in  one 
year  on  Cook  county  roads.  In  its  edi¬ 
torial  on  that  date,  the  Times  said :  "The 


Shirley  Temple  was  a  help  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Safety  Campaign  on  the 
theory  that  her  picture,  posed  for  the 
Times,  would  make  children  conscious 
of  safety.  Here  she  is  surrounded  by 
placards  used  in  the  drive. 

only  way  we  shall  get  real  safety  is  to 
get  together  and  fight  for  it.” 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Finnegan, 
editor,  the  Daily  Ttmes  began  a  safety 
survey  of  Qiicago  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  First  results  appeared  in  the 
Times  in  June.  The  Times  contrasted 
the  record  for  safety  made  by  the  ad¬ 
joining  city  of  Fivanston,  where  the 
automobile  death  rate  was  10.7  per  100,- 
000  population,  with  Chicago’s  record 
of  26.7. 

Evanston  had  a  police  accident  pre¬ 
vention  bureau  under  the  direction  of 
Sgt.  Frank  Kreml,  who  had  been  on 
the  Evanston  traffic  detail  while  he  was 
attending  Northwestern  University.  Chi¬ 
cago  had  no  such  bureau,  except  for 
three  e.xperimental  safety  cars  which 
were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  police 
department  as  orphans  trying  to  put 
over  a  “nut  idea.”  One  of  the  first 
suggested  objectives  of  the  Times  was 
that  Chicago  should  increase  its  police 
accident  prevention  squads. 

In  Evanston  the  Times  found  that 
the  police  arrested  all  traffic  offenders, 
and  if  they  had  any  excuses  to  offer,  the 
place  to  tell  their  stories  was  in  court. 
There  was  no  “fixing”  of  cases  by  the 
police.  Every  person  arrested  for  even 
a  minor  offense  had  to  go  to  court. 

The  biggest  blast  by  the  Times  came 
when  it  exposed  a  “ticket  fixing”  scan¬ 
dal  and  other  irregularities  in  the  mun¬ 
icipal  court.  Instead  of  taking  minor 
traffic  offenders  to  police  stations,  the 
Chicago  police  system  was  to  give 
“tickets”  to  violators  of  municipal  traf¬ 
fic  ordinances.  If  you  got  a  ticket,  you 
could  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
pay  a  penalty  which  was  scheduled  on 
the  back  of  the  ticket.  This  was  called 
the  “cafeteria”  court.  If  you  got  a 
ticket  and  didn’t  appear  in  the  “cafe¬ 
teria”  court  by  a  certain  date,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  your  arrest  and  the 
police  were  supposed  to  find  you  and 
bring  you  in  before  a  judge. 

The  Times  found  that  although  22,763 
tickets  had  been  issued  in  a  5-month 
period,  only  2,991  motorists  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  cafeteria  court  and  paid 
their  fines.  A  total  of  19,772,  or  86 
per  cent  of  the  total  tickets  written  by 
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the  jKilice,  might  just  as  well  have  never 
been  issued.  The  holders  of  these  19,772 
tickets  "had  seen  a  friend”  in  the  Police 
Department  or  in  politics  and  had  been 
told :  "Forget  it.” 

Under  the  system,  a  motorist  who 
failed  to  appear  voluntarily  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  court  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
in  before  a  judge  on  a  warrant  served 
by  a  policeman.  The  Times  found  that 
more  than  50,000  w'arrants  issued  over 
a  period  of  about  a  year  had  piled  up 
and  were  unserved — “more  fixing”. 

More  serious  violations,  such  as 
speeding,  were  not  handled  by  the  cafe¬ 
teria  system  but  by  actual  arrests.  The 
Times  sent  reporters  to  report  court 
proceedings.  The  police  were  arresting 
thousands  for  speeding,  for  driving  while 
drunk,  and  for  other  violations  that  re¬ 
sult  in  fatal  accidents,  but  the  judges 
before  whom  the  offenders  were  tried 
were  discharging  most  of  them.  On 
one  day  only  14  out  of  160  defendants 
were  fined.  In  each  case,  the  fine  was 
$1  and  $1  costs. 

The  Times  found  that  even  before 
court  convened  in  the  morning  and 
before  the  judge  or  defendants  had  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  day’s  business,  somebody 
with  access  to  the  court  records  had 
written  the  word  “discharged”  after  the 
names  of  scores  of  defendants. 

Reporters  who  had  heart  to  heart 
talks  with  judges  discovered  that  the 
judges  didn’t  want  assignments  to  the 
courts  where  traffic  cases  were  held. 
They  were  afraid  to  enforce  penalties 
because  they  feared  that  politicians,  for 
whom  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  were 
fixed  each  year,  would  either  prevent 
them  from  getting  nominations  or  de¬ 
feat  them  at  elections. 

Less  than  13  per  cent  of  the  speeders 
arraigned  before  Chicago  judges  were 
fined;  the  others  were  discharged.  In 
Evanston  60  per  cent  of  speeders  were 
fined. 

Driving  an  automobile  while  intoxi¬ 
cated  was  a  state  offense  in  Illinois, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  6 
months  in  the  county  jail.  Yet  of  every 
50  defendants  charged  with  driving 
while  intoxicated,  Chicago  judges  fined 
only  1,  sent  3  to  the  house  of  correction, 
placed  5  on  probation  and  dismissed  the 
other  41. 

“This  system  has  grown  up  over  a 
period  of  years,”  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  told  the  Daily  Times,  “and 
nobody  can  change  it.  The  politicians 
would  annihilate  a  judge  or  group  of 
judges  who  tried  to  enforce  the  law. 
They  would  ‘get’  any  policeman  or 
commanding  officer  who  did  his  duty. 
And  any  newspaper  that  thinks  it  can 
get  the  public  interested  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  just  crazy.  The  public  wants 
its  tickets  fixed.  Fixing  is  the  great 
American  w'atchword.” 

But  about  this  time  Mayor  Edward 
J.  Kelly  of  Chicago  was  putting  steam 
behind  a  committee  on  safety.  He  had 
organized  a  Keep  Chicago  Safe  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens.  Like  a  sensible  man, 
he  realized  that  Chicago  couldn’t  be 
safe  if  it  didn’t  enforce  its  safety  or¬ 
dinances  and  state  laws.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  dominant  political  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  city.  When  he  read  the 
amazing  story  of  fixing  in  the  Times, 
he  did  a  surprising  thing.  He  got  up 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Cen¬ 
tral  Democratic  Organization  and  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  any  poli¬ 
tician  who  thought  that  he  won  favor 
with  any  voter  by  fixing  a  traffic  case 
was  a  fool. 

“You’re  monkeying  with  death,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  the  mayor  told  politicians,  “and 
I  don’t  want  any  blood  on  my  hands 
and  I  know  you  don’t  want  it  on  yours. 
I  never  have  fixed  a  case  and  I  never 
will.  If  any  of  my  relatives  get  pinched. 


they  go  to  court  and  face  the  music. 

"Now  let’s  get  out  of  the  fixing  busi¬ 
ness.  Politically,  I’ll  stand  100  per 
cent  Ijchind  any  judge  who  enforces  the 
law”. 

You’d  think  that  sort  of  language 
would  lx)wl  the  politicians  over,  but 
they  all  cheered.  “Fixing”  had  become 
a  nuisance.  The  mayor  had  made  the 
statement  just  about  the  time  that  the 
Daily  Times  had  demanded  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  five  public  officials — the 
mayor,  the  state's  attorney,  chief  of 
police,  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  municipal  court 
— get  together  and  eliminate  all  “fix¬ 
ing." 

The  paper  got  liehind  a  plan  devised 
by  Joseph  Gill,  clerk  of  the  municipal 
court,  Capt.  David  F'lynn,  head  of  the 
traffic  bureau,  and  Capt.  William  Kil¬ 
leen,  head  of  the  bureau  of  criminal 
statistics  and  information  of  the  police 
department.  They  drew  up  a  program 
that  was  approved  by  the  mayor’s  .‘■afety 
committee.  Chief  Justice  Sonsteby  and 
Police  Commissioner  Allman, 

Fixing  of  traffic  cases  stopped  from 
that  minute  on  and  then  the  judges  of 
the  courts  began  to  function  effectively. 
They’re  doing  a  good  job  now. 

Everybody  in  Chicago  realizes  that 
by  putting  over  its  “crazy  idea”  to  stop 
“fixing”,  the  Times  laid  the  foundation 
for  Chicago’s  present  accomplishment 
toward  safety.  The  Times  printed  a 
series  of  illustrated  safety  posters.  Some 
of  them  read: 

“Stop  Death  1” 

“Stop  Accidents  Before  They  Stop 
You — Be  Careful.” 

“Help  Save  Lives — Don’t  Be  a 
Weaver.” 

“Watch  Out — Drive  Carefully.” 

“Don’t  beat  the  Light!” 

These  posters  were  placed  at  conspic¬ 
uous  corners  along  the  most  dangerous 
streets.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
neighborhoods  around  schoolhouses. 

In  90  days,  automobile  deaths  in 
Chicago  gradually  began  to  go  down. 
By  August  13,  the  Times  was  record¬ 
ing  an  average  of  1  life  saved  each  day 
for  periods  of  20  days  running.  Its 
editorials  gave  credit  to  the  police,  to 
the  judges,  to  Mayor  Kelly’s  commit¬ 
tee  and  to  Court  Clerk  Gill,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  cru¬ 
saders. 

In  mid-summer  the  Times  and  the 
Illinois  Automobile  Club  joined  in  a 
search  for  safety  drivers.  A  reporter 
and  an  observer  for  the  Illinois  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  toured  the  streets  of  the 
city,  recorded  the  violation  of  traffic 
regulations,  without  printing  the  license 
numbers  of  cars,  and  awarded  three  $5 
checks  each  day  to  drivers  who  showed 
themselves  above  the  average  in  safety 
observance.  The  photographs  of  these 
safety  drivers  were  printed.  After  a 
week  of  this,  motorists  of  all  classes 
were  on  the  look-out  for  the  Times 
safety  car.  The  safety  searchers  would 
hail  a  truck  driver  and  say  to  him: 
“Mister,  here’s  a  $5  check  for  being  a 
safety  driver.”  And  the  man  at  the 
wheel  of  the  truck  would  smile  and 
say:  “I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  fellows 
to  find  me.” 

Jane  Logan  of  the  Times  staff  wrote 
a  series  of  stories  about  “Forgotten 
Families” — families  of  victims  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  The  papers  had  been 
running  the  lists  of  those  killed  and 
injured  in  automobile  crashes  but  after 
one  mention  their  families  had  been 
forgotten.  Miss  Logan  went  to  homes 
and  described  the  tragic  conditions 
among  women  and  children  whose 
breadwinners  had  been  slaughtered  on 
the  streets. 

There  followed  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  victims  of  automobile  crashes, 
pictured  r.s  their  families  prayed  by 
their  biers.  Then  a  series  of  pictures 
of  funerals  of  automobile  victims. 

Accident  maps  were  printed.  Police 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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10-20%  GAIN  DURING  1936  IS  PREDICTED  crease  in  numbers  of  i)eople  passing 
BY  BUSINESS  PAPERS’  PRESIDENT  "But,  traffic  in  department  store  is 

-  dependent  upon  sales  promotion  and 

Reports  From  Many  Industries  Show  Increasing  Demand,  With  sales  promotion  involves  every  store 

Luxury  Trades  Picking  Up  Now  AUo— CoL  Knox  ^‘"•'Sspapers  always  have  and  al- 

Assails  “Collectivism”  of  Administration  ways  will  be  tbe  dominating  force  to 

f  l  *  • — TT; — : -  .1.  Irring  i)eople  into  the  store.  Without 

r-MHKKij  ot  the  Associated  Busi-  mon  reswnsibility  and  we  are  armed  local  papers,  the  department  and  dry 
ness  Papers,  Inc.,  meeting  Dec.  to  deal  with  them.  Never  before  have  rikkIs  stores  of  this  country  would  soon 
^  and  3  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  business  and  the  business  press  been  so  |)ecome  as  dead  as  a  morgue.  They 
New  York,  heard  their  president,  Everit  conscious  of  their  mutual  dependence,  ^ould  deteriorate  into  semi-pubiic  insti¬ 
ls.  lerhune,  predict  confidently  an  in-  Never  has  the  business  man  appreciated  tutions  supplying  only  the  needs  of  the 
crease  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  general  so  highly  the  strength  inherent  in  a  people.' 

‘‘Kemove  the  desires  created  through 
sales  promotion  from  merchandising, 
and  in  a  few  generations  our  civiliza- 
tifin  would  revert  to  the  cave  man  status 
of  living. 

"There  isn’t  a  man  present  whose 
actual  needs  for  existence  could  not 
be  supplied  with  a  few  dollars  per  week 
or  a  few  hours  of  labor.  Add  tbe  de¬ 
sires  of  yourself  and  your  family  and 
each  one  plans,  strives  and  fights  for 
the  ultimate  in  living  standards. 

“Our  12,000  department  and  dry 
gocKis  stores  in  America  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  this  weakness  or  strength  in 
human  behavior.  They  know  the  iiower 
of  price  in  demand  stimulation,  the  ap- 
jieal  of  color  in  windows  and  interior 
displays,  the  e.vtra  sales  {wssible 
through  association  of  merchandise,  the 
stimulation  of  buying  through  location 
of  departments  or  single  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc. 

"Retailers  knowing  all  these  things 
and  more,  plus  confidence  in  people  and 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  stimulate 
buying,  willingly  invest  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  sales  promotion. 
Photo  shows  speakers’  table  at  annual  dinner  of  Associated  Business  Papers,  This  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
Inc.,  held  at  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  Dec.  2.  Left  to  right:  Everit  B.  Terhune,  ‘“‘ler  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  con- 
president  of  the  group,  who  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  Col.  Frank  Knox,  fidence  120,000,000  people  have  in  the 
publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  who  was  the  guest  speaker.  goods  and  department  stores  of 
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business  in  1936  over  1935  levels.  Mr.  competent  and  courageous  business  Ralph  Flanders,  president  of  Jones  & 
Terhune,  vice-president  of  the  Chilton  press;  never  has  the  business  publisher  Lanison  Machine  Company,  Springfield, 
Company,  New  York,  and  president  of  seen  so  clearly  the  identity  of  his  own  vt  ^  spoke  on  “New  Prosperity  from 
two  of  its  papers,  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Re-  well-being  with  that  of  the  industry  he  Ww  Products  ”  "  After  citintr  air-con- 

” .  dialing  as  a  new  and  promi^ng  indus- 

nc  ORScu  his  lorccRst  on  reports  cover-  Iirnest  C.  editor  of  Dpv  trv  in  consumer  croods  he  went  on  * 

ing  many  fields  of  industry  represented  Goods  Economist,  told  the  convention  '“T  wish  narticularlv  however  to 
by  aihon  «blic.tions.  His  organic-  tot  d.partm.nt  store,  spent  $150.-  speL  ol  a  kind  Tnew  prXl  o?  itn° 
tion  has  had  investigators  studying  con-  000,000  last  year  in  newspaper  adver-  pVovement  which  is  not  often  mentioned 
ditions  throughout  the  country  for  tismg,  their  chief  weapon  of  sales  pro-  ^,hen  the  topic  of  this  paper  is  under 
months.  .  .u  u  i  i  j  motion,  and  $75,(^,000  more  in  other  discussion,  but  which  is,  if  anything. 

Inventories  both  wholesale  and  re-  forms  of  advertising.  Seventy-seven  ^ore  hopeful  and  more  necessary  to 
toll,  he  told  the  convention  m  his  open-  per  cent  of  department,  dry  goods,  and  our  social  progress  than  are  these  in- 
speech,  are  no  more  than  ^rmal.  general  stores  made  a  profit,  this  ventions  which  the  consumer  purchases 
With  a  great^demand  ‘splendid  showing”  resulting  from  their  or  enjoys  in  person.  The  neglected  and 

parent  every^y  is  looking  for  m-  stimulation  of  demand.  misnnHcrstnoH  plcmcnt  is  the  new  ma- 


stimulation  of  demand  parallels  the  in-  ment,  and  raise  the  general  standard  of 
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With  a  great^demand  ‘splendid  showing”  resulting  from  their  or  enjoys  in  person.  The  neglected  and 

Jmhlin.^  Stimulation  of  demand.  misunderstood  element  is  the  new  ma- 

creased  sales  but  there  is  no  gambling  "Department  store  men  know,”  he  chines  or  processes  which  reduce  the 

Tonds*^^  average  sale  of  today  cost  of  production  of  all  products  and 

speculating  on  the  pnee  of  goods.  ^^out  $1.80,  that  only  one  out  of  services  whether  new  or  old.  So  im- 

We  find,  significantly,  that  people  people  entering  the  store  portant  are  these  labor-saving  improve- 

are  now  buying  what  they  want  as  well  ^  purchase.  The  more  peo-  ments  that  by  themsehvs,  without  new 

hLu'"r5lndSierfs  w^ll  as  Ih^neces"  P'"  consumer,  they  can 

luxury  industries,  as  well  as  the  neces  sales.  In  other  words,  bring  about  recovery,  increase  employ- 

Mmiy‘tew^K'’facTorirs,' we^i^^^^^^^  stimulation  of  demand  parallels  the  in-  ment,  and  raise  the  general  standard  of 

sold  up  to  capacity  six  weeks  ago,  and 
unable  to  promise  deliveries  before 
February. 

“Durable  goods  industries,  of  course, 
have  improved  tremendously.  Some 
machine-tool  factories  that  were  closed 
down  two  or  three  years  ago  are  now 
working  overtime.  Increased  demand 
for  railway  equipment  has  become  defi¬ 
nite.  Building  in  1936  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  .the  recovery.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  Monday 
night,  delivering  a  strong  attack  against 
“Collectivism  in  the  New  Deal.”  His 
address,  which  was  construed  by  most 
newspapers  as  a  step  in  a  presidential 
campaign,  assailed  Undersecretary  Tug- 
well  and  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Other  speakers  on  business  topics 
were  as  optimistic  as  President  Ter¬ 
hune. 

Willard  Chevalier,  vice-president  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
analyzing  “What’s  Ahead  in  Business 
Paper  Publishing,”  concluded  thus: 

“This  much  we  know.  The  business 
skies  are  brightening;  already  the  sun 
is  shining  on  many  areas.  The  outlook 
is  good  and  improving  steadily.  Many 

problems  remain  to  be  solv^;  many  Joseph  B.  Eastman  (left).  Federal  Co-ordinator  of  Transportation,  guest  speaker 
obstructions  to  continued  progress  must  at  Monday’s  A.  B.  P.  meeting,  shown  with  H.  J.  Payne,  executive  vice-president 
be  removed.  But  these  are  our  com-  of  the  business  paper  group. 


living.  .\nd  without  them,  the  m. 
products  which  the  consumer  hopes  t 
enjoy  can  never  be  made  in  suffSe« 
quantities  or  at  a  low  enough  pricTto 
IK-rmit  them  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  ex 
cept  the  very  rich.  Continued  improve 
ment  in  productive  machinery  is  essen! 

Raymond  Bill,  of  Sales  Managemeiu 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors 
which  met  in  conjunction  with  the  A$^ 
sociated  Business  Papers.  Other  offj. 
cers : 

Vice-presidents:  James  B.  Lyne,  i?®!. 
ti-ay  -/yc.  and  J.  L.  Frazier, 
Printer. 

Treasurer :  E.  F.  Cone,  Metals  S’ 
Alloys. 

Secretary:  If.  J.  Payne. 

Executive  Committee:  Roy  Dickin¬ 
son,  Printers’  Ink;  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr 
Advertising  Age;  Don  Blanchard,  Qil’ 
ton  Publications;  Douglas  Woolf,  Jts- 
tile  World;  Bernard  Johnson,  Ameri- 
con  Builder;  V^irgil  Guthrie,  National 
Pctrolemn  Ncivs;  Arthur  Anderson, 
Boot  Hr  Shoe  Recorder. 

TIPSTER  PAPERS  IN  TROUBLE 

Indictment  of  Many  In  Saratoga  Rac¬ 
ing  Scandal  Laid  to  Ada 

Illicit  use  of  advertising  in  “tipster" 
papers  accounted  this  week  for  several 
of  the  indictments  in  the  wholesale 
arrest  of  86  people  in  connection  with 
the  racing  tip  racket  at  Saratoga  track 
in  upper  New  York  State. 

The  Attorney  General’s  Anti-Racket 
Bureau  has  arrested  Theodore  Epstein, 
Brooklyn,  his  wife  and  Irving  BuA  as 
operators  of  the  Daily  Racing  Tab 
which  the  bureau  alleges  carried  false 
tips. 

Attorney  General  John  J.  Bennett, 
Jr.,  declared  his  bureau  was  weeding 
out  one  of  the  country’s  "biggest 
swindles”  and  told  how  the  false  ad¬ 
vertising  is  employed  as  the  first  step 
in  any  campaign  to  land  suckers.  This 
is  known  as  “dynamiting.” 

Readers  are  urged  to  subscribe  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  “service,”  the  tipster 
claiming  that  he  has  been  putting  over 
a  daily  winning  “parlay”  at  long  odds. 

The  advertisements  always  mention 
a  winning  parlay  declared  to  have  been 
put  over  on  the  previous  day.  .After 
about  ten  days  the  tipster  has  built  up 
a  “sucker  list,”  which  in  one  case  com¬ 
prised  18,000  names  sent  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  notifies  his 
subscribers  that  service  will  begin  at 
once. 

Telegrams  are  sent  collect  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  giving  them  the  name  of  a 
two-horse  parlay.  Invariably  the  par- 
lay  fails  to  win,  but  when  the  sub¬ 
scriber  turns  to  the  next  day’s  advertise¬ 
ment  he  finds  that  the  service  claims 
that  it  has  sold  a  different  combinatica 
that  did  win.  If  he  complains  he  is 
told  that  the  information  came  in  at 
the  last  minute  or  receives  some  other 


TOLEDO  STAFF  CHANGES 

Several  changes  in  the  staff  of  the 
T oledo  Nervs-Bee,  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspajier,  have  been  announced.  John 
McGowan,  who  has  been  on  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Toledo  Momitig  Times,  bos 
joined  the  News-Bee  staff.  Paul  Ke^ 
nedy,  feature  writer  and  former  radio 
editor  of  the  News- Bee,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Cincinnati  Post.  Reed  Dunham, 
who  has  been  working  in  the  New- 
Bee  office  for  United  Press,  preparing 
news  broadcasts  for  the  ToMo  radio 
station,  WSPD.  has  been  transferred 
back  to  the  Cleivland  Press.  Willto 
Crowell,  rewrite  man,  has  resigi^ 
George  Moise,  formerly  with  the  i-N  S- 
in  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  and  with 
the  United  Press  in  Cleveland  has 
joined  the  Times  staff. 

BANKERS  TO  HEAR  LEQUATTE 

•At  the  invitation  of  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Savings  and  Low 
Associations,  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  ptes!" 
dent  of  (3hurchill-Hall,  Inc.,  and  prei* 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Qub  of  New 
York,  will  address  their  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  Dec.  13  on  ‘‘How 
to  Merchandise  Your  Products.” 
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IN  NOVEMBER 

Advertising  Leadership 
New  Cireutaiion  Record 

In  NOVEMBER,  as  in  this  year  to  date  and 
every  year  consecutively  since  1919,  The  New  York  Times 
led  all  New  York  newspapers  in  volume  of  advertising. 

For  the  month.  The  Times  total  advertising  linage  was 
1,879,386,  a  gain  of  147,248  lines  over  November  of  last 
year.  In  11  months  total  linage  of  17,457,548  represented 
a  gain  of  838,400  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1934. 

Circulation  advances  in  November  kept  pace  with  the 
increases  in  advertising.  For  the  month,  net  paid  weekday 
sale  of  The  Times  averaged  486,426  copies,  the  highest 
weekday  average  for  any  November  in  The  Times  history — 
and  a  gain  of  18,329  copies  over  the  corresponding  month 
last  year. 

On  Sundays  in  November,  net  paid  sale  of  The  Times 
averaged  764,329  copies,  an  increase  of  32,204  over  No¬ 
vember  last  year. 

Httrk  SimriJ 


all  the  news  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 
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90-DAY  NEWSPAPER  DRIVE  PUT  BANK 
INTO  AUTO  FINANCING  FIELD 


Bank  of  America  Signs  2,300  Loans  in  Campaign  Which  Used  397 
Dailies  and  Many  Weeklies — 65%  of  Appropriation  Went  to 
Newspapers — Also  Advertising  FHA  Loans 


12  inches  in  California  newspapers,  has 
resulted  in  $21,000,000  in  loans.  Ot 
these,  about  $7,000,000  are  in  Title  1 
and  $14,(K)0,000  in  Title  II  contracts. 
This  total  is  mounting  daily. 

As  with  other  campaigns,  a  radio  pro- 


By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 


'AN  FRANCISCO,  .Dec.  2— A  nine- 


O  ty-day  intensive  advertising  and  hank’s  plan  has  been  a  distinct  asset  in 
merchandising  effort  has  placed  the  Calift)rnia’s  spurt  in  motor  car  sales. 


Bank  of  America,  which  has  numerous  Dealers  have  been  won  over,  he  says, 
California  units,  in  position  as  a  major  and  have  told  the  bank  that  the  plan 


iBANKo.  AMERICA  I 

auioinoliilc 


linanciii*;; 

IfUU 


-the  lowest  financing  cost  on 
oMff  make  of  new  or  used  car 

_ _ M 


automobile  financing  agency,  L.  E.  is  helping  business. 

_  Die  program  also  has  awakened  the 

public  to  the  need  of  considering  the 
cost  of  auto  loans,  he  asserts.  Many 
prospects  were  found  to  think  of  motor¬ 
car  ownership  only  in  the  amount  paid 
[ler  month  and  not  in  the  total  financing 

-the  lowest  financing  cost  on 
Un^  make  ot  new  or  tised  car  ing,  one  of  the  Bank  of  America 

_ _ _  ^  branches  reported  the  story  of  a  prosj)ec- 

~ jjyg  borrower.  This  man  was  enraged 
t\.  when  first  given  the  bank’s  figures  on 

_ ^ 

^  advertising,”  he  snorted. 

Tpy  ^  ^  “Only  $5.16  per  month  difference  be- 

*  tween  the  figures  you  give  me  and  those 

of  another  company.” 

” . — -  “Multiply  $5.16  by  18  months  and 

lUY  YOU*  NfXT  CAR  WITH  A  reply  that  both  quieted 

BANK  of  AMERICA  and  startled  the  prospect. 

Vf-tll  K  lAI  of  America  figures  on  financing 

Automobile  Letter  of  C^redit  costs  show  that  its  entry  into  auto 

financing  has  helped  the  customer  and 
hence  aided  business.  In  some  instances 
Copy  of  this  type  sold  bank’s  new  difl^rence  between  the  cost  of  the 

service.  banks  financing  cost  m  a  $500  deal  and 

that  of  certain  others  ranged  from  $40 
Townsend,  advertising  manager,  stated  to  in.stances  as  high  as  $125  for  the 


■UY  YOUR  HfXT  CAR  WITH  A 


BANK  of  AMERICA 

Automobile  Letter  of  Credit 


Copy  of  this  type  sold  bank’s  new 


this  week  when  asked  regarding  the  total  18-month  contract,  it  was  said. 


success  of  a  recent  campaign  marking  The  margin  has  been  reduced  today 


entry  of  the  bank  into  this  new  activity,  to  between  $10  and  $25  per  contract  by 
“Newspapers  were  the  hub  of  the  revisions  in  competitors  plans,  it  was 


advertising  wheel,”  he  explained.  “We  stated.  The  bank  rate  is  five  per  cent 
used  every  other  type  of  metlia  for  on  the  first  $400  and  four  per  cent  on 


cent  of  the  appropriation  for  our  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  auto  financing  field.” 

As  a  result,  2,300  loans  have  been 


made  in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  cam-  advertising  its  1936  Christmas  Club 
paign.  They  averaged  $600  each.  The  after  releasing  $5,730,000  for  this  holi- 


$1,200,000  mark,  with  loans  running  as  able  to  handle,”  Mr.  Townsend  said. 


hi^  as  125  a  day.  The  1936  Christmas  Club  quota  has 

Every  ,  daily  newspaper  in  California  been  set  at  125,000  accounts  and  to  date 
as  utilized  to  present  the  hank’s  an-  it  is  far  ahead  of  last  year’s  campaign. 


was  utilized  to  present  the  hank’s  an- 


daily  papers  Further  advertising  of  Federal  Hous- 


wceklies  getting  half  pages. 


chandising  problems. 


started  slowly  and  developed  momen¬ 
tum  graduallv.  Five  column  by  15-inch 
copy  appeared  first.  Results  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  over-the-counter  test,  with 
Mr.  Townsend  himself  handling  early 
contracts  in  several  branches  of  the 
bank  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sales 
problems  presented. 

Two  factors  were  discovered.  There 
were  too  many  prospects,  many  applying 
who  hoped  to  buv  cars  on  impossibly 
long  contracts.  There  was  dealer  op¬ 
position.  Motor  car  men  had  been  han¬ 
dling  “paper”  on  their  cars  for  so  long 
that  they  regarded  the  hank  as  invading 
a  field  to  which  thev  were  entitled. 

The  hank’s  organization  of  9,000  em- 
ploves  had  to  be  educated  as  to  duties 
and  sold  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan. 

Newspaper  advertising  releases  were 
adopted  to  meet  the  discoveries.  Copy 
was  presented  to  limit  the  type  of  pros¬ 
pect  sought.  A  tie-in  was  made  to 
promote  better  spirit  among  the  dealers 
bv  presenting  as  a  side  issue  in  some 
of  the  copv  the  outstanding  “new”  fea¬ 
tures  of  different  makes  of  cars.  The 
bank’s  house  organ  was  used  to  “tell  and 
sell”  the  organization. 


campaign  send  says.  A  year’s  campaign,  featur- 
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Co.  of  New  York  for  first  plac( 
bank  advertising  nationally,  U  its  -jJJ 
power.” 

Bank  of  .America  advertisiiw 
stripped  of  all  non-essentials,”  thta«J 
committee  said.  “Tliere  is  no 
siient  in  preliminaries,  no  indirect 
proach  through  flattery,  no  recalliiwi 
glories  of  the  i>ast.  Does  the  svsM 
sold  answer  the  customer’s  need?  ’^3 
is  the  sole  question  to  be  answered, T 

“Bank  of  America  advertis^  J 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  average  iiA 
telligence.  Copy  is  as  brief  as  the  n3 
sage  will  allow.  Headlines  sumnaiS 
the  important  selling  iwints.  ,  .an  aUJ 
age  Bank  of  .America  advertis^^ 
really  is  a  triple  threat.  It  carrii^p 
definite  message,  which  is  put  over  ti 
the  picture  minded  by  expressive  ilhig 
trations,  to  the  readers  on-the-na  l» 
brisk  headlines,  and  to  thorough  reada^ 
by  lioth  of  these  plus  information  copy.' 

Charles  R.  Steuart,  Inc.,  of  San  Fra* 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles,  handles  the  Bai^ 
of  .America  copy.  i* 


Newspaper  style  ropy  used  on  FHA 
loans. 

gram,  billboards  and  car-cards  are  used 
to  round  out  the  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  60.000  letters  were  sent  to  con¬ 
tractors  and  250,000  circulars  have  l>ecn 
distributed. 

Characteristic  of  the  Bank  of  .America 
advertising,  as  defined  in  announcement 
of  the  winning  of  the  Socrates’  High 
Award  issued  bv  the  Vincent  Edwards 


FUCK.  JR.  CITY  EDITOR  | 

l^wrence  Flick,  Jr.,  of  the  PUdM 
/>Jiia  Record  rewrite  staff,  was  appoint 
this  week  to  succeed  .Alex  R.  GriiS 
city  editor,  who  has  been  ill  with  ai 
thritis  for  several  months.  Griff*niag 
ii:  Jewish  Hospital  in  that  city,  has  boi 
granted  a  leave  and  will  go  to  TuaN| 
.Ariz.,  shortly  in  an  attempt  to 
his  health.  Flick  liegan  his  newspi|B 
career  in  1912  on  Frank  .A.  Muns^ 
old  Philadelphia  Times  as  a  repocNR 
and  later  liecame  an  editorial  writer.  Hi 
later  worked  on  the  Philadelphia  Em 
uiiig  Ledger,  the  Public  Ledger  ail 
the  Btdlefin. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


spokes,  but  newspa^rs  obtained  65  per  any  amount  in  excess  of  that.  Permis¬ 


sion  is  given  the  buyer  to  place  insur¬ 
ance  with  any  broker. 

Bank  of  America  is  now  engaged  in 


“ENCOURAGING  and 
SIGNIFICANT” 


successful  entry  into  a  h'ghly  competi-  day  season  from  its  1935  club.  It  is 
tive  field  put  the  bank  in  fourth  position  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  this  amount 


among  auto  financing  agencies  in  North-  will  go  to  merchants,  “thus  helping 
em  California.  Loans  are  continuing  to  business  and  hence  to  the  benefit  of  the 


During  1934,  according  to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Indus¬ 
tries  and  Labor,  Worcester’s  484  manufacturing  establishments 
produced  goods  valued  at  $109,341,585 — a.  gain  of  nearly  $13,000,000 
over  1934. 


mount  on  the  momentum  of  the  cam-  bank  despite  the  fact  that  Christmas 
^ign  and  this  week  were  nearing  the  accounts  are  not  in  themselves  profit- 


“Theae  increases  (says  the  Department)  are  the  more 
important  since  they  appear  in  machine-shop  pro¬ 
ducts,  machine  tools,  iron  and  steel,  and  wire.  These 
are  basic  industries  from  which  producers’  durable 
goods  are  made,  and  the  upward  trend  in  them  is 
encouraging  and  significant.” 


nouncement  of  its  entry  into  a  new  Newspapers  throughout  the  state  are 
branch  of  financing,  Mr.  Townsend  said,  being  used  in  this  drive  also. 


in  262  communities.^  Space  requirements  ing  Act  loans  is  planned  for  a  new 
ran  to  a  full  page  in  dailies  and  in  halt  campaign  to  start  early  next  year,  it 


of  the  weeklies  on  the  list,  with  other  was  learned.  Bank  of  America  claims 


the  distinction  of  having  run  the  first 


Manufacturing  Gains  Continue 

Through  August-October,  1935,  Worcester  machine-tool  industrie* 
operated  at  the  highest  production  levels  since  1929.  Metal  industriw, 
comprising  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  city’s  manufacturing,  are  in¬ 
creasingly  active.  From  all  indications,  Worcester’s  1935  manufac¬ 
tures  will  show  a  substantial  gain  over  1934,  even  as  the  1934  figures 
topped  those  of  1933. 


Because  the  bank  was  entering  into  newspaper  copy  in  the  United  States  to 
a  new  field  and  faced  unknown  mer-  advertise  the  F.H..A.  loans.  Mr.  Town- 


ing  copy  ranging  up  to  five  columns  by 


Workers  Get  One-Fourth 

Worcester  manufactures  depend  upon  skilled  labor  to  transform  raw 
material  into  finished  products.  For  this  reason,  every  gain  in  the 


city’s  manufactures  is  immediately  reflected  in  increased  buying  power. 
For  every  dollar  in  Worcester  manufactures,  twenty-five  cents  is  paid 
out  in  wages.  .An  $11,000,000  gain  in  total  manufactures  means  that 
Worcester  workers  have  $2,750,000  MORE  TO  SPEND, 


ONE  Medium  Covers 

The  rich  and  stable  Worcester  Market,  concentrating  more  than 
433,000  population  in  Worcester  and  the  average  18-miIe  suburban 
trading  area,  is  effectively  cultivated  through  these  newspapers  alone. 
.Average  net  paid  daily  circulation: 


MORE  1  on  nnn  for  over 

THAN  a  VI7ADQ 


8  YEARS 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block  and  Aasociates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Boston  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  CuicioBaU 
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Straight  to  your  home  he  comes,  where  family 
consultations  determine  the  wanted  product.  He  knows 
from  experience  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there.  His 
coverage  is  of  the  best — one  day  a  year.  The  Detroit 
News  does  it  EVERY  DAY. 

The  Detroit  News  is  Santa’s  paper  .  .  .  the  HOME 
paper  for  60  years  in  America’s  fourth  largest  market. 
Its  coverage,  too,  is  of  the  best  .  .  .  76%  HOME 
DELIVERED,  and  to  the  better  homes  where  buying 
power  is  highest. 

That  is  always  an  essential  advertising  consideration. 

It  is  doubly  so  now  when  the  Detroit  market  is  experi¬ 
encing  the  greatest  recovery  of  any  in  the  coxmtry. 

The  Detroit  News,  weekdays  or  Sunday,  has  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  Detroit  trading  area — the  area 
that  contains  47%  of  Michigan’s  entire  population. 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
New  York:  Chicago: 

L  A.  KLEIN.  INC..  50  E.  42nd  St.  J.  E.  LUTZ.  180  N.  Mickifan  Ava. 
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FANCY  TYPESETTING  ON  DISPLAY  IN 
PHOENIX  SPECIAL  EDITION 

Classified  Pages  Show  Unusual  Treatment — Store  Wrote  Its 
Copy  in  Verse — Minneapolis  Tribune  Has  Weekly  Organ 
For  Classified  Department 


We  check  the  dew  upon  the  rose 
And  wreck  the  stew  that  wears 
our  clothes. 

Tlie  movies  came,  brought  poets 
shame, — 

They  chisel  now  on  Shakespeare’s 
game.  _ _ 

At  Swaparee  the  rhymes  are  bad. 

As  each  third  line  must  pack  an  ad. 
When  you  pursue  our  lurid  tale, 

SECTION  12  in  Phoenix  three  Sun-  and  type-setting  operators  who  expli-  We’re  kidding  you  to  make  a  sale. 

days  ago  was  labeled  “The  Greater  citly  follow  copy  all  go  to  serve  well  - 

SUNDAY  REPUBLIC  today — IN  THIS  SEC-  the  classified  linage  measuring  depart-  We  start  on  romance,  grove  and  dale, 
TiON — Mining  News,  Vital  Statistics,  ment.  But  switch  to  beds  and  stoves  for 

Weather  Reports,  Irrigation  Projects,  ♦  ♦  *  ^^le, — 

Water  Reports,  Result-getting  Classi-  Street  Map  So  when  from  fiscal  ills  you  flee, 

fied  Advertising.’’  Officially,  it  is  the  /^NE  of  the  unusual  ads  was  a  half  Just  toddle  out  to  Swaparee. 
Arizona  Republic.  Phoenix’s  morning  column  for  a  lumber  and  supply  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

and  Sunday  medium.  The  Nov.  17  issue  company.  The  yard  is  located  a  short  New  Minneapolis  Weekly 

was  known  as  the  Ari^na  Resource  distance  from  “Six  Points,”  the  inter-  U'RESH  from  the  specially  design 
Edition  of  the  paper.  The  Republic-  section  of  three  streets.  Asterisks  were  F  high-speed  mimeograph  press  jc 
Gazette  IS  the  morning  and  evening  used  to  make  a  map  of  the  streets  and  install^  inthe  want  ad  offices  of  tl 
combination.  *  .  *  •  .to  show  the  plot  occupied  by  the  lumber  Minneapolis  Tribune,  emerged  Clasi 

. MC/»Vw.eWvd«»r.m„.a.o,.. 


A.  N.  A.  SCANS  TRADE  PAPnj 
Issues  1935  Edition  of 
Circulation  Study 

“A  Rate  and  Circulation  Stmi, 
280  Class,  Trade  and  TechnicSV 
lications”  has  been  issued  by  the  a 
sociation  of  National  Advertiser,  i 
New  York.  It  covers  each  y « 
1929  through  June  30,  1935!  SinS? 
studies  were  issued  in  1933  and  19^ 

The  study  includes  those  223  i*k. 
lications  which  are  members  of 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  ^ 
57  publications  which  are  memben'!! 
the  Controlled  Circulation  Audit  InJ. 
dition  to  rate  and  circulation  fignm 
there  are  range  charts,  showing  tl^  rtk 
tive  range  of  fluctuation  of  the  one. 
time  cost  per  page  per  thousand  cr. 
culation,  and  group  charts  givin, 
comparative  picture  of  circulation  aal 
rates  of  the  combined  magazines  n 
each  of  thirty  important  groups,  b. 


Another  ten-iiKh  ad  consist^  o  only  published  every  Thursday  and  “made  ation,  banking,  chain  stores, ^ua 

hve  words  o  her  than  the  advertiser  s  up  of  this  and  that  for  your  pleasure  electrical  insurance,  metal  trS 

^i?i  and  help.”  leum  and  oil,  textile,  railroai 

With  Mowers  Prom-.  Classified  Manager  W.  S.  Block  Ralph  Leavenworth,  WwS 

The  first  thr^  were  set  at  the  top  (familiarly  Bill)  not  only  gave  his  Electric  and  Manufacturing  ^ 
in  two  hnes  of  The  word  blessing  to  the  new  squad  booster  but  chairman  of  the  IndustrSl  ^ 

flowers  was  printed  down  in  letters  also  donated  a  prize  of  $1.00  (cash) 

nearly  an  inch  deep  each.  These  were  for  the  organ’s  above  mentioned  offi- 

formed  by  small  dollar  signs.  cial  title. 

A  van  and  storage  firm  consumed  Seriously,  Mr.  Block  says  that  it  is 

four  inches  to  spell  “van”  by  using  364  a  voluntary  editorial  effort  of  his  staff 

X  s.  and  is  indicative  of  the  splendid  morale 

Other  freak  set-ups  show  that  there  existing  in  the  department,  conducive  .  _  , 

IS  scarcely  a  limit  to  throttle  the  imagi-  no  small  way  toward  a  gain  so  far  the  Omaha  World-Herald  owing 
nation  of  a  good  layout  man.  of  over  100,000  lines.  trouble  with  his  eyes,  resumed  his  i 

*  *  *  Bill  Smisek,  the  editor,  is  doing  a  job  Dec.  2.  With  his  return,  the  Wa 

The  Poetic  Swapper  that  has  many  a  hearty  chuckle  nestled 

A  VERSATILE  Miscellaneous  For  in  between  official  reports  of  ad-count 

Sale  advertiser  bought  ten  inches  and  linage  progress.  He  knows  the 

to  say  of  himself :  formula  for  a  successful  weekly — names, 

“With  the  enviable  record  of  the  names,  names, 

third  l»est  rating  for  an  individual  and  Grculation  of  the  first  issue  was  75. 
with  small  overhead,  our  problem  is  A  week  later,  it  had  “soared”  to  100. 

getting  used  stuff.  We  buy  anything.  Odd  names  in  the  Tribune;  Winters 
anytime,  and  any  place.  Look  tlirough  — Summers. 

the  garage.  There’s  a  $5  bill  in  there  Unusual  Minneapolis  names;  Olsen, 
for  you.  Petersen. 

“The  SWAPAREE  is  the  fastest.  Chatter’s,  front-page  reader;  “Dr. 
snappiest,  and  fairest  store  in  Arizona.  Kihlstrom  removes  corns  25c.  Both 
Buys  and  sells  for  cash  and  gives  cour-  feet  $1.00.” 

teous  service.  Trucks  local  and  foreign  And  on  and  on,  multum  in  parvo. 
back  into  the  store  and  unload  most  Good  work.  Ye  Ed. ! 
every  day.” 

Real  punch  in  the  ads  is  this  poem, 
entitled,  “Swaparee.” 

The  Swaparee  resourceful  still. 

Has  lakes  and  seas  of  rhymes  to  spill. 

If  you  don’t  read  our  drivel  cheap 
We’ll  flood  this  valley  four  foot  deep. 

Ye  Editors,  upon  us  frown, — 

It’s  two  flights  up  and  one  kick  down. 

They  weave  a  welcome  on  the  mat; 

When  poets  come  they  holler  “scat.” 


SYLVESTER  RETURNS 

Benjamin  F.  Sylvester,  who  rthrtd 


in  personnel.  Reid  Zimmerman, 
has  been  city  editor  since  Sylveiter’i 
retirement,  will  sit  in  the  slot.  High 
Fogarty,  who  has  been  night  edhtr, 
moves  up  to  the  day  side  on  the  desk. 


son,  recently  sports  editor  of  the  Km- 
zille  Journal,  takes  over  night  spom. 


Several  samples  of  trick  composition  of 
classified  ads  on  thf  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republican. 

of  S^tion  12,  that  good  result-getting 
classified  advertising  took  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  space  in  the  ten-page  section, 
leaving  but  a  few  columns  to  be  shared 
by  irrigation  projects,  vital  statistics, 
et  cetera.  But  to  get  on  with  the  story. 

The  classified  department  does  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  crying  its  wares  under 
Classified  Manager  Leland  M.  Hover. 

It  sells  its  space  without  benefit  of 
cuts,  broken  columns,  or  type  larger 
than  12-point. 

But  when  a  customer  agrees  that 
possibly  a  few  inches  of  classified  dis- 
pjay  would  be  the  copy  he  should  use, 
his  solicitor  certainly  doesn’t  fall  down 
on  the  job  of  furnishing  him  an  un¬ 
usual  set-up. 

The  ingredients  are  simple.  Dollar 
signs,  x’s,  and  'asterisks  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  ciphers  required  to 
quote  the  government  budget,  a  vivid 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  salesmen. 


S.  F.  Slogan  Conte«t 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  recent¬ 
ly  announced  a  slogan  writing  con¬ 
test  on  the  subject,  “Why  I  Place  My 
Want  .\ds  in  the  Examiner.” 

Similar  to  the  one  conducted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  participation  is  in  two 
classes,  one  for  those  qualifying  their 
entries  with  a  classified  advertising  or¬ 
der,  and  the  second  for  those  not  so 
doing. 


3  States! 
One  Day! 


Chicago  T ribune 
wanted  a  report  on 
sales  and  distribution 
of  three  items  in  the  5 
states  covered  by  the 
Tribune.  One  day  was 
allotted  to  collect  the 
data. 


It  was  done  in  news¬ 
paper  tempo  by  Ross 
Federal.  We  can  do  it 
for  you. 


represents  more  than  one 
hundred  important/  non- 
competing  publications 
in  Latin  America/  in 
Europe/  in  Australia/  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the 
Far  East. 


ROSS 

FEDERAL 

RESEARCH 

CORPORATION 

6  East  45th  St. 


JOSHUA  R.  POWERS/  Inc. 
ttO  EmI  48ad  SkMi  Nm  y«ii  Olv 

London  Pnrii  Berlin 

Biienoe  Airei  Rio  de  Jnneiro 
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Research-a  fundamental 
Means  to  an  end 

.  .  getting  facts  is  never  an  end  in  itself 


The  true  function  of  advertising  re¬ 
search  is  apt  to  become  blurred  in 
these  complex  times.  Too  often,  it  as¬ 
sumes  an  academic  importance  which 
loses  sight  of  its  fundamental  task— that 
of  getting  new  facts  about  markets  and 
merchandise  from  which  to  evolve  great 
selling  ideas. 

How  to  find  out  often  over-shadows 
tchat  to  find  out.  But  Lord  &  Thomas 
always  remember  that  getting  facts  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  though  we  yield  to 
none  in  our  recognition  that  fact-finding 
is  a  fundamental  means  to  our  ends. 

Where  Facts  Are  Found 
Facts  from  which  great  Reasons- Why 
are  sifted  may  be  found  outside,  as  well 
as  inside,  a  client’s  business.  And  in 
the  fundamental  research  which  yields 
these  facts.  Lord  &  Thomas  delve  deeply 
in  many  fields. 

We  believe,  for  instance,  that  we  are 
unique  for  our  “liaison”  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  advertising.  Many  of  our  most 
successful  campaigns  result  from  facts 
gathered  through  personal  contact  with 
men  in  scientific  centers,  laboratories, 
hospitals  and  universities. 

Lord  &  Thomas’  ability  to  get  sig¬ 
nificant  facts— /ost— without  involving 
either  a  client  or  ourselves  in  costly 
procedure,  comes  from  knowing  exactly 


where  to  go.  Every  Lord  &  Thomas  office 
has  developed  a  technique  whereby  its 
research  is  proportioned  not  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  population,  but  according  to 
incomes,  occupations,  sex,  age  and  race. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  get  our 
facts  with  a  minimum  number  of  calls. 

Here  is  an  Example 
We  recently  completed  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  for  a  maker  of  a  small  popular- 
priced  packaged  article.  We  interviewed 
13,000  consumers  in  80  cities,  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  time  allowed  us  was 
three  weeks— in  which  we  had  to  make 
the  survey,  plan  it,  organize  trained  in¬ 
vestigators,  collect  returns,  tabulate  and 
analyze  them.  We  had  one  of  the  largest 
independent  research  organizations  in 
the  country  estimate  on  the  job.  They 
said,  “$7500— but  it  can’t  possibly  be 
done  in  three  weeks.” 

Lord  &  Thomas’  own  Research  De¬ 
partment  did  the  job  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $4000. 
And  from  its  facts  came  a  Reason-Why 
that  was  at  once  new,  compelling  and 
exclusive. 

Research  Reveals  Every  Detail 
of  our  Client’s  Business 
Lord  &  Thomas  seek  to  know  every 
detail  of  a  client’s  business.  His  manu¬ 


facturing,  merchandising  and  distribu¬ 
tion  are  subject  to  our  constant  study— 
from  the  outside  viewpoint.  We  seek  to 
know,  personally,  the  key  buyers  and 
policy-pioneers  in  every  line  of  trade 
affecting  our  clients.  We  contact  them 
regularly.  And  we  have  scores  of  devices 
for  keeping  in  tune  with  shifting  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  brand  preferences,  price 
policies  and  trade  practices. 

Rich  By-Products  Often  Revealed 
The  getting  of  these  facts  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important.  Not  only  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  great  Reason-Why,  but  for  the 
mine  of  helpful  suggestions  which  so 
often  reveal  themselves  as  rich  by¬ 
products  for  the  advertiser.  And  yet— 
research  can  never  be  more  important 
than  as  a  fundamental  means  to  this 
end:  that  of  sifting  these  facts  for  the 
one  great  selling  idea  on  which  success 
in  advertising  mainly  depends. 

This  selection  is  the  big  fundamental 
in  all  advertising  research.  It  is  also  the 
rare  and  difficult.  But  it  is  a  working 
principle  at  Lord  &  Thomas  — a  tested 
principle  born  of  experience  in  in¬ 
vesting  $500,000,000  for  clients  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  over  a  period  of  63  years.  And 
of  this  sum.  $180,000,000  has  been 
placed  through  us  in  the  last  five  years 
of  depression. 


LORD  &  THOMAS  •  advertising 


There  are  Lord  &  Thomas  offices  in  New  York;  Chicago;  Los  Angeles;  San  Francisco;  Toronto;  Paris;  London 
office  is  a  complete  advertising  agency f  self-contained ;  collaborating  with  other  Lord  &  Thomas  offices  to  the  client’s  interest 
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ODHAMS  PRESS  MAKES 
MAJOR  ENLARGEMENTS 

J.  S.  Elia*,  at  Height  of  Successful 
Career  A*  Publisher  and  “Printers’ 
Friend,’’  Plans  $1,500,000 
Expansion  in  England 

With  the  return  this  week  to  England 
of  S.  M.  Inwards,  another  step  has 
been  completed  in  the  expansion  of  the 

_  activites  of  Od- 

hams  Press  Ltd., 
London,  under  J. 
S.  Elias,  manag¬ 
ing  director.  Mr. 
Elias,  for  40 
years  with  Od- 
hams,  is  one  of 
England's  most 
imiwrtant  pub¬ 
lishers  since  Od- 
h  a  m  s  prcnluces 
over  90  palters 
and  magazines 
running  into  3,- 
.T.  S.  Elias  500,000  copies 

daily. 

Mr.  Elias’  greatest  business  feat  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  Loudon  Daily 
Herald  which,  in  three  years,  he  built 
from  300,000  circulation  daily  to  over 
2,000,000  daily.  Odhams  has  controlled 
the  Herald  for  five  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  ^.Inwards,  in  sailing  on  the 
Majestic  Friday,  announced  that  he  had 
completed  arrangements  for  15  units 
of  Goss  colorgravure  presses  and  the 
acquisition  of  British  rights  for  the 
Speedry  Process  for  printing  gravure 
at  high  speeds.  This  equipment  is  part 
of  the  $1,250,000  in  machinery  which 
will  go  into  a  new  plant  which  Odhams 
is  building  under  the  subsidiary  name 
of  Odhams  (Watford)  Ltd.  to  launch 
fast  rotogravure.  The  new  plant,  of 
which  Mr.  Inwards  will  be  works 
iranager,  will  turn  out  four  publica¬ 
tions,  as  presently  projected,  totaling 
nearly  3,000,000  w'eekly.  Delivery  of 
the  Goss  units  will  be  made  in 
February. 

The  organization  of  the  subsidiary 
comes  as  one  climax  in  Mr.  Elias’  use¬ 
ful  career  as  a  magazine  and  newspaper 
publisher  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
printer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Elias  last 
year  held  the  “chair”  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation,  an  honor  which 
has  been  held  by  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  house  and  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity 
and  prestige.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
“chair”  to  conduct  the  annual  drive 
for  the  pension  fund  and  Mr.  Elias 
succeeded  m  boosting  the  fund  to  over 
$500,000,  whereas  before  it  had  been 
about  $250,000  annually. 

This  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Elias’  at¬ 
titude  of  fairness  toward  labor.  The 
success  of  the  “chair”  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  yardstick  of  a  man’s  pop¬ 
ularity,  because  he  must  call  on  his 
friends  to  contribute  as  handsomely  as 

gissible.  The  great  sum  raised  by  Mr. 

lias  and  his  co-workers  has  made 
possible  tlie  resumption  of  the  full 
efforts  of  the  pension  corporation  and 
the  re-opening  of  all  of  its  “homes  of 
rest”  as  Mr.  Elias  prefers  the  printers’ 
almshouses  be  known. 

This  107  year  old  corporation  spends 
$250,000  annually  in  helping  printers, 
administering  that  amount  on  $7,500 
and  is  currently  caring  for  about  2,000 
pensioners,  200  being  added  each  year. 
Any_  mechanical  employe  on  an  English 
publication  can,  by  paying  $11  any  time 
during  his  term  of  employment  (or 
$125  annually)  become  eligible  for 
election  to  a  pension.  Each  year  450 
apply  and  are  voted  on  by  members  of 
the  corporation  and  200  are  elected. 
Each  $20  in  the  corporation  carries  one 
vote.  The  250  who  are  not  elected  are 
carried  over  until  the  following  year, 
so  that  in  four  years  a  man  is  almost 
certain  to  be  elected  to  a  pension. 
The  pension  amounts  to  about  ^ 
weekly.  All  applicants  are  visited  and 
investigated  by  the  Printers’  Pension 
Corp.  cotmcil. 

Odhams’  publications  include:  The 


People  (4,000,000  each  Sunday) ;  John 
Bull  (1,300,000) ;  London  Daily  Herald ; 
Sporting  Life;  Picturegoer,  Ei'ery 
IP' Oman's;  IVeekly  Illustrated,  etc. 

STAFF  HAILS  RETURN 
OF  MANAGING  EDITOR 

M.  B.  Morton  of  Nashville  Banner 

Recovers  From  Automobile  In¬ 
juries  at  77 — New*  Chief 
Since  1898 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Pubi.ishfr) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  4 — It’s  going 
to  be  a  merrier  Christmas  this  year 
around  the  offices  of  the  Xashville  Ban¬ 
ner  than  any  one 
on  the  newspaner 
exjiected. 

The  reason  is 
that  M.  B.  Mor¬ 
ton,  managing 
editor  of  the 
Banner  since  1898 
and  affectionately 
referred  to  as  the 
“Daddy”  of  the 
editorial  depart-  • 
ment,  is  now  able 
to  spend  part  of 
each  day  back  at 
his  desk,  pfter  an 
absence  of  nearly 

ten  months  caused  bv  injuries  he  re¬ 
ceived  when  struck  by  an  automobile 
as  he  was  going  to  work  during  the 
last  New  Year’s  holiday  season. 

-Although  at  first,  liecause  of  his  76 
years,  it  was  feared  he  would  not  re¬ 
cover  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  office, 
he  made  such  remarkable  progress  after 
the  first  few  months  that  he  has  been 
able  now  for  several  weeks  to  come  to 
his  desk  every  morning  and  see  the 
first  two  editions  of  the  paper  go  to 
press. 

One  of  the  oldest  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  years  as  well  as  in  point  of 
service.  Sir.  Morton  was  born  on  a 
Kentucky  farm  August  6,  1859,  and 
fir.st  came  to  Nashville  in  1888  as  a 
reporter  for  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  E. 
W.  Carmack,  then  editor  of  the  old 
Nashznlle  Democrat,  one  of  the  prede¬ 
cessors  of  the  present  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  which  Sir.  Carmack’s  son  has 
lieen  seeking  to  obtain  court  permission 
to  reorganize. 

After  an  active  career  on  Kentucky 
and  -A^labama  newspapers,  Mr.  Morton 
was  invited  by  the  late  Major  E.  B. 
Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Banner,  to 
liecome  managing  editor  of  that  paper 
in  July,  1898,  and  he  accepted. 

“I’m  coming  back  to  my  desk  more 
for  my  own  good  than  for  the  paper’s.” 
Mr.  Morton  said  with  a  grin  as  he 
posed  for  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph. 

‘‘The  paper  has  been  getting  along 
very  well  without  me,  but  I  haven’t  been 
getting  on  so  well  without  the  paper,” 

His  return  was  the  occasion  for  a 
veritable  reception  in  his  office  on  the 
part  of  the  staff,  several  of  whom  have 
worked  with  him  for  a  score  of  years 
or  more. 


The  Easton 
EXPRESS 

The  only  daily  newspaper 
covering  The  Eaeton  Area 
and  its  182,000  Population 

Per  Capita  Retail  Sale 

$422.42 

Per  Capita  Bank  Deposit 

$736.80 

(mor*  than  doatU  Nattanal  Ataraf) 

A  markat  in  which  no  Bank 
Failura*  occurred 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

National  Rapmontatto** 

Naw  Tark  PhasMsIiM  Ctscafa 


FTC  REPORTS  FLAWS  IN 
RADIO  APPEALS 

More  Than  10  Per  Cent  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Continuities  Held  for  Further 
Study  A*  “Possibly 
False’’ 

By  James  J.  Butler 
(Editor  &  Publisher  Corresfionitoit} 

Washinoton,  D.  C.,  Dec.  2 — More 
than  lU  iier  cent  of  all  radio  continui¬ 
ties  examined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  1934-1935  fiscal  year 
failed  to  receive  an  immediate  approval, 
and  were  set  aside  for  further  consid¬ 
eration  as  “possibly  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing.” 

The  Commission  began  its  review  of 
broadcast  advertising  copy  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  .\t  the  out¬ 
set,  a  special  board  of  investigation 
made  a  survey  of  all  commercial  con¬ 
tinuities  covering  the  broadcasts  of  all 
radio  stations  during  July  1934.  The 
volume  of  returns  receivetl  and  the 
character  of  the  announcements  indi¬ 
cated  that  continuous  scrutiny  of  cur¬ 
rent  broadcasts  could  be  maintained  by 
adopting  a  plan  of  grouping  the  stations 
for  certain  specific  iperioils.  Conse¬ 
quently,  beginning  in  Septemlier,  19.54, 
calls  were  issued  to  individual  radio 
stations  according  to  their  locations  in 
the  five  radio  zones.  National  and  re¬ 
gional  networks,  however,  respond  on 
a  continuous  w'eekly  basis,  sulmiitting 
copies  of  commercial  continuities  for 
all  programs  wherein  linked  hook-ups 
are  used  involving  two  or  more  affi¬ 
liated  or  member  stations. 

To  complete  the  observation  of  radio 
advertising,  the  proilucers  of  electrical- 
transcription  recordings  submit  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  and  monthly  returns  of  typed 
copies  of  the  commercial  portions  of  all 
recordings  manufactured  by  them_  for 
radio  broadcast.  The  commission’s 
knowledge  of  current  transcription 
programs  is  supplemented  by  special 
reports  from  individual  stations  from 


time  to  time,  listing  the  program,  u 
recorded  transcriptions  with  esstm^ 
data  as  to  the  name  of  the  adv^ 
and  the  article  sponsored.  ^ 
L'p  to  June  30.  1935.  4392S3  rad# 
continuities  had  been  received  by 
Commission.  Of  these  a  prelimin^ 
review  had  been  completed  on 
resulting  in  38,873  being  referred,  « 
IKissibly  false  and  misleading,  to  tt» 
members  of  the  Ixiard  and  their  lem 
assistants  for  further  consideration  ay| 
possible  action. 

In  all  cases  where  false  and  m, 
leading  advertising  is  detecte.I  in  radij 
broadcasts,  the  Commission  it  appKin 
sulrstantially  the  same  procedure  as  b 
followed  in  cases  of  false  and  misltaj. 
ing  advertising  in  newsiwpers,  map. 
zines,  or  other  periodicals. 

“In  its  examination  of  radio  contih 
uities,  as  well  as  of  newspaper,  map. 
zine,  and  other  periodical  advertisiig,* 
says  the  FTC  annual  rejwrt,  “the  Co^ 
mission’s  sole  purpose  is  to  curb  ni. 
lawful  abuses  of  the  freedom  of 
expression  guaranteed  by  the  (iosti. 
tntion.  It  does  not  undertake  to  Hiftay 
what  an  advertiser  shall  say,  but  rathe 
indicates  what  he  may  not  say.  Juris¬ 
diction  is  limited  to  cases  which  bate 
a  public  interest  as  distinguish^  froe 
a  mere  private  controversy,  and  which 
involve  practices  held  to  be  unfair  to 
competitors  in  interstate  commerce." 

Scrutiny  of  periodical  advertising  bt 
gan  in  1929.  Some  periodicals  an 
called  for  on  a  continuous  basis,  due  to 
[lersistently  questionable  character  d 
the  advertisements  published;  othen 
are  rarely  examined,  due  to  their  high 
ethical  standard,  the  Commission  states. 
Between  January  1  and  June  30,  193:, 
magazines  having  a  combined  circuh- 
tion  of  27,220,061  copies  were  receired, 
and  284  out  of  1,126  advertisements 
examined  were  categorized  as  “possihlr 
false  and  misleading,”  and  set  aside  for 
further  examination. 

No  statistics  were  furnished  in  the 
annual  report  on  the  survey  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


'^One  picture- 

IS  WORTH  TEN  THOUSAND  WORDS" 

— Chinese  proverb 


Very  true,  you  say,  but  the  newspaper  problem 
is  to  set  a  GOOD  picture. 

Money  spent  for  halftone  cuts  is  largely  wasted  if  the  cuts  do 
not  print  well.  Naturally,  therefore,  every  newspaper  demands 
from  each  picture  the  utmost  in  detail  and  clarity.  Those  who 
send  us  requests  for  samples  of  FLEX  dry  mats  are  proving  to 
themselves,  by  fair  tests,  that  FLEX  dry  mats  give:  1.  Remarkably 
faithful  reproduction  of  halftones.  2.  Better  printing  of  heavy 
solids.  3.  Clean,  sharp  stereotyping  of  type  matter. 

For  better  presswork  .  .  .  without  increased  costs  .  .  • 
more  and  more  newspapers  are  adopting  FLEX  dry  mats. 


WRITE 

FOR 

SAMPLES 


DRY  MATS 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

2/  lUei/^hcc/  Ijewljotk 


Plush  Horses 
Eat  Sweet 
j.  Clover  In 

Sunny  Pastures 
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^MERICA^  S  plush  horses  trot  south¬ 
ward  to  sunn^^  Florida  pastures  when 
the  wind  blows  cold  and  frost  blights  their 
summer  ranges. 

Florida  is  full  of  them  now,  the  monied 
crowd  and  the  spenders.  Florida  will  be 
full  of  them  for  the  next  four  months.... 
in  fact  there  will  be  about  2,000,000  of 
them  when  the  season  reaches  its  peak. 

Allegorically  speaking,  there's  a  whale  of 
a  market  in  Florida  for  the  sweet  clover 
that  these  plush  horses  eat;  for  the  silken 


saddle  blankets  and  superior  equipment 
that  they  wear. 

And,  of  course,  there's  also  a  Florida 
market  that  is  not  composed  of  plush 
horses.  A  market  just  as  large,  just  as 

ready  to  spend  and  just  as  responsive . 

the  regular  Florida  market  composed  of 
resident  Floridians. 

Both  of  these  markets  come  under  the 
domination  of  these  leading  newspapers 
which  effectively  Influence  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  every  primary  market  m 
the  state.  To  put  them  on  your  list  is 
to  count  Florida  well  covered. .. .and  you 
can't  afford  to  overlook  Florida  this  year. 


JACKSONVILLE 
MIAMI 
ORLANDO 
ORLANDO 
LAKELAND 
ST.  PETERSBURG 
ST.  PETERSBURG 
TAMPA 


THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  .  . 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD . 

THE  EVENING  REPORTER-STAR  . 
ORLANDO  MORNING  SENTINEL 
LAKELAND  EVENING  LEDGER  . 
THE  EVENING  INDEPENDENT  .  . 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES . 

TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE  .  . 
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RECORD-BREAKING  SALE 

Chicago  Stores  Broke  AU-Tiai 
Volume  Record  Not.  23 

(By  telegraph  to  Koitos  &  I’uiusau) 
Chicaw),  Dec.  2— Definite  assuran. 
the  public  is  in  a  “buying  mood"  vm 
demonstrated  here  Nov.  23  when  salts 
figures  for  one  day’s  business  in^ 
existence  of  the  WieboS 


“Chicago  has  reduced  its  death  rate  juries  suffered  in  a  number  of  recent 
from  26.7  to  21.5,  although  the  rate  for  local  automobile  smashups. 

Mr.  Foust  located  12  leading  “death 
corners”  in  Chicago  and  told  why  they 
were  deathly  and  how  motorists  could 
avoid  fatalities  in  driving  past  these 
corners.  The  Tribune,  of  course,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  daily  “Massacre  Clock”  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  fatalities  and  acci-  -  , 

dents  to  date.  years 

It  is  the  Tribune’s  contention  that  De^rtment  Stores  were  smashed,  ac- 

many  accidents  could  be  avoided  if  cer-  cording  to  Dimer  F.  Wieboldt,  presi- 
tain  main  arterial  highways  were  ele-  n^^n^ger  of  the  storei 

vated  and  motor  traffic  segregated  into  /,?  ^P^ounce  dolUi 

slow  and  fast  groups.  The  Tribune,  volume,  Mr.  Wielwldt  said  total  sales  on 
along  with  other  Chicago  newspapers,  *  record 

supported  the  new  Illinois  Motor  Vehicle  indications  are  that 

Code,  but  does  not  favor  placing  gover-  merchants  will  enjoy  a  greatly  expanded 

speed.  The  Tribune  believes,  according  . 

to  Mr.  Foust  that  by  providing  proper  busbess'Sf  ^ 

highways  and  educating  motorists  how  ^  j^^ing  the  Christmas  shoppi,«  ^ 
^  handle  cars  satis  actorily,  it  will  not  ^^e  history  of  our  stores^  S 

be  necessap^  for  state  and  local  govern- 

ment  officials  to  control  the  speed  with  Advertising',  he  added,  played  an  m- 
wmch  can  travel.  portant  part  in  the  sales  success. 

The  Chicago  Amcncan  attacked  the  w.  Z.  Tucker,  advertising  manaetr 
problem  of  making  the  streets  safe  for  ^  Publisher  gratifyimTr^ 

children  by  campaigning  for  and  getting  suits  were  obtained  without  smiwi 
22  miles  of  cycling  paths  m  Cook  coun-  record  in  space  used.  Wieboldt’s  Ld 
ty  forest  preserves  for  bicyclists.  These  six.  full  pages  in  the  Chicaon  Dail^ 


NEWSPAPER  DRIVES  CUT 
TRAFFIC  DEATHS 


(Continued  on  page  11) 


districts  were  shown  with  their  records  „  editor  should  do  in  his  own 

^  killed,  injured  and  accidents.  Police  community.  The  first  thing  we  did 
District  No.  40.  tor  instance  from  Jan  subscribers  to 

1  to  Sept.  30,  1934,  showed  27  killed  t 

and  509  injured  in  432  accidents.  The  summary  of  UM^d  <Sce 

residents  in  this  district  were  told  the  mobile  accidents  which  ‘ss^d  once 
locations  of  dangerous  corners  and  ^  month  by  the  Bureau  of 
streets  where  speeding  was  deadly  and  Department  of  Commerce.  t  c 
given  other  information  on  which  they  .statistics  from  86  large  cities, 

could  form  local  safety  clubs.  newspaper  editors  in  all  those  86  cities 

Another  step  was  the  promotion  of  were  to  inspire  intelligent  local  cam- 
a  Street  Salety  Series  contest.  Prizes  paigns  during  1936,  their  enterprise 
totaling  $4,500  were  awarded  to  school  would  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
children  for  the  listing  of  traffic  mis-  of  lives.  _ 

takes  in  a  series  of  26  pictures  and  “The  last  bulletin  gives  Indianapolis 
for  the  writing  of  short  safety  slogans,  an  automobile  death  rate  of  33.3,  Los 
The  Times  itself  provided  $2,300  of  the  Angeles  30.1  and  Miami  45.4. 
prize  money,  the  Illinois  Automobile  “Every  large  city  needs  a  specially 
Club  $1,000  and  the  Chicago  Surface  trained  police  traffic  bureau  and  acci- 
Lines  $1,000.  Parents  and  teachers  dent  prevention  squads.  With  jiroper 
were  urged  to  help  children  discover  police  supervision  all  over  the  city  of 
the  traffic  mistakes.  The  idea  of  the  Q,icago,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  our 
contest  was  that  through  the  children  death  rate  below  New  York’s  figure— 
the  elders  would  become  more  safety  149 

.  r  “Safety  driving  pledges  by  motorists 

In  Chicago  delivery  trucks  of  news-  1,^1-  ^  Safety  classes  in  schools 

papers  have  been  roundly  criticized  as  ^elp  a  lot.  But  the  irresponsible  driver 
among  the  outstanding  violators  of  traf-  tj,e  kind  of  bird  that  can’t  be 

6c  rules.  Before  the  Daily  Times  cam-  reached  by  educational  efforts.  You’ve 
paign  was  very  old  Its  circulation  man-  special 

ager  posted  the  following  notice  to  the  r-_  u- ^ 

drivers  of  Times  trucks:  ^  _r 

“To  Our  Drivers  segregation  of  through, 

“Our  business  and  your  jobs  depend  ^1^' 

on  the  good-will  of  the  public  to^rd  highways  and  a  lot  of  other  en- 

the  Daily  Times.  Every  \inut  you  pull  gmeering  changes  to  make  over  our 
out  a  load,  you’ve  got  our  good-will  in  But  temporarily  weve  got  to 

your  pocket  You  can’t  keep  it  by  ««  along  with  wha  we  have.  We  ru  t 

spe^  Un,,.,  or  .iola.ing  ,ral-  '3  ’rr.'o'i'g 

an'e vJn  HLKli' the  sSS’s'  I'"  teen  a 

1 _  „  f  -  j  a.u  Strong  factor  in  reducing  automobile  ac- 

the  man  on  foot  and  the  man  in  a  car.  ?•  , _ .  o 

_ I  „  1  j  cidents  in  Cook  county.  Col.  Robert  K. 

^  a'  1  McCormick.  Tribune  publisher,  has 

!w  -  taken  a  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 

♦n  h  K  ‘K®  ter  and  has  commissioned  his  automobile 

Semy  of  it  fttles-and  there  s  ^ 

^  _ 1-- _ I  MI  •  less  campaign  to  make  the  automobile 

w  a  safer,  yet  vital  force  in  American  life, 

^pect  for  yourself  and  the  Daily  Times.  jhe  Tribune’s  campaign  covers  nu- 
Youll  live  longer.  too_  Make  readers  ^  proMcm,  including 

bidders  tfttt^k-not  ^  the  license 

“J.  F.  Shanahan,  numliers  and  owners’ names  of  cars  that 

“Circulation  Manager.”  Tribune  reporters  have  observed  as  vio- 
The  Times  suggested  and  helped  effect  lating  traffic  laws.  This  printing  of 
the  broadcasting  of  the  proceedings  of  the  individual  offenders’  names  has  done 
the  traffic  court  over  WBBM.  Its  much  to  curb  many  thoughtless  drivers, 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  never  men-  Among  the  more  spectacular  projects 
tioned  in  its  own  columns  but  it  printed  undertaken  by  the  Tribune  has  been  the 
an  editorial  commending  the  radio  sta-  publishing  of  a  full  page  of  thumbnail 
tion  WBBM  for  its  contribution  to  the  pictures  of  Cook  county  automobile  ac- 
community  drive.  cident  victims,  totaling  more  than  255, 

The  paper  has  advocated  the  marking  under  the  heading:  “These  Folks  .Are 
off  of  children’s  playgrounds  in  little-  Dead.” 

used  streets  in  congested  districts  Recently  the  Tribune  printed  a  full 
which  are  shy  on  public  i»rks  It  has  page  of  pictures  of  distressed  accident 
also  joined  with  the  Chicago  Motor  victims  in  tortuous  positions  in  the  Cook 
Club  in  proposing  a  plan  for  one-way  county  hospital  as  a  graphic  example  of 
rtoroughfares.  It  has  also  called  for  an  the  pain  that  accompanies  any  such  mis- 
improvement  in  the  city  ambulance  ser-  hap.  Combined  with  this  photographic 
vice  and  the  equipment  of  police  wagons  display  was  a  lengthy  “realistically  re- 
with  special  first  aid  appliances  for  the  ported”  news  story  of  the  gruesome  in¬ 
assistance  of  persons  injured  in  auto- 
accidents.  ' 


>  the  forty-  tions,  days  of  publication,  display  and 
er  employes  classified  rates,  and  size  of  mats  usablt 
Presentation  F.  E.  Brinkerhoff,  of  the  Pittsburg 
1930.  Sixty  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun,  is  presi- 

>  have  been  dent  of  the  association.  Ralph  T. 
•e  years  or  Baker  is  secretary  and  field  manager, 


A  Valuable  Tip  from 
Santa  Claus 
^^Ship  Everything 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS' 


That’s  sound  advice  because  you  avoid 
congestion  and  delays  by  using  the  safe, 
swift  Railway  Express  Service.  Prompt 
pick-up  for  all  shipments;  transportation 
onfast  passenger  trains  and  quick  delivery 
at  destination!  •  Pick-up  and  delivery  in 
all  principal  cities  and  towns  without 
extra  charge.  Take  a  tip  from  Santa, 
whenever  you  have  anything  to  ship 
anywhere,  telephone  Railway  Express. 

ON  THE  AIR  •  TUNE  IN  on  iIm 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS  NEWS  PARADE 

Every  week  iroai  the  fellewins  itolieais 

AtlanU.WGST  •  Baltlraore.  WBAL 
Boaton,  WEEI  •  Chkaso,  WLS  w 

^  Cleveland,  WHK  •  Dallaa,  WFAA  W 
Loe  Anxelea,  KNX  •  Hinneapolie-St. 

f*"'.  KSTP  a  New  Orleane,  WDSU 
\  New  York.  WOR  a  Omaha.  KOIL  / 
\  St.  Louis,  KWK  a  San  Kraneisco,  / 

^  KYA  a  Seattle,  KOMO 

Watch  for  letal  ennounccmcnli 


mobile  accidents.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  many  injured  persons  who 
are  picked  up,  shov^  into  automobiles 
and  rushed  to  hospitals  die  on  the  way 
for  lack  of  first  aid  attention. 

On  Sundays  the  Times  has  sponsored 
safety  suggestion  talks  bv  radio  by  Uncle 
Bob. 

It  has  supported  a  drivers’  license  law. 
Such  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Illinois 
legislature. 

“Safety  campaigns  by  newspapers  or 
communities  are  only  successful  when 
the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  records  a  decrease  in 
automobile  deaths  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts,”  said  Mr.  Finnegan.  “Early  in 
1934  the  death  rate  from  automobile  ac-’ 
cidents  per  100,000  population  in  Chicago 
was  26.7.  The  average  for  86  large 
cities  was  22.8. 

“In  1933  Chicago  automobile  deaths 
were  902.  In  1934  thev  were  986.  In 
the  year  1935,  when  Chicago’s  efforts 
are  really  showing  results,  they  will  ^ 
below  770,  according  to  estimates. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  for  the  menth  of 

NOVEMBER,  1935 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  2,671 
OVER  NOVEMBER,  1934  .  . 

The  Sunday  Sun  circulation  avcra9cd 
199,799  per  Sunday  for  November, 
1935 — a  gain  of  7,886  over  Novem¬ 
ber,  1934. 

Em^ythinr  AafH'fnor* 


Mominf  Evminc  Sunday 
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Cut  Display  Costs 

SUPER-DISPLAY  Lll^OTYPES  SET 
35%  WIDER  FACES 


Faces  as  large  as  this  run  in  the  Extra 
Range  magazines,  exclusive  feature 
of  the  new  Super -Display  Linotypes, 
Models  27  and  28.  Normal  36  point 
and  condensed  faces  up  to  60  point 
run  in  the  regular  72-channel  layout. 
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aoaoBOBBo 


*  RERGEISTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Easy  to  Handle 

In  spite  of  its  35%  greater  width,  the 
Extra  Range  magazine  is  actually 
lighter  than  the  standard  width  brass 
split  magazine.  There  is  a  new  con¬ 
struction,  too,  that  makes  it  easier  to 
change  magazines.  As  the  magazine 
slides  forward,  it  engages  a  swinging 
bracket  which  supports  the  magazine 
in  convenient  position  for  removal. 


SET  ENTIRELY  ON  THE  MODEL  38  LINOTYPE  IN  POSTER  BOOONI  AND  BODONI  BOLD 


;19  VITAL  SI 
1^  l»  IpREAT 


LOS  ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE  . 
NEW  YORK  . 
NEW  YORK  . 
OAKLAND  . 
OMAHA  .  . 
PITTSBURGH 


ALBANY  .  . 

ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE  . 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO  . 
CHICAGO  . 
DETROIT  .  . 

LOS  ANGELES 


Times-Union 
Evening  Georgian 
Evening  News-Post 
Evening  American 
Evening  American 
Herald  &  Examiner 
Evening  Times 
Examiner 


ROCHESTER  .  . 

SAN  ANTONIO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  .  .  . 

SYRACUSE  .  . 

WASHINGTON  . 
WASHINGTON  . 


Evening  Journal 
.  Evening  Light 
Examiner 
Call-Bulletin 
Post-Intelligencer 
Evening  Journal 
.  Herald 
.  Times 


The  trade-marks  of  many  American  products  are  more 
famous  and  more  respected  than  ancient  heraldic 
devices  of  feudalism,  because  the  manufacturer  must 
make  good  the  motto  on  his  shield. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  crests,  the  mark 
of  a  Hearst  newspaper,  the  symbol  of  character,  enter¬ 
prise  ....  quality,  and  accuracy. 


HEARST  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


OMAHA  .  .  . 

PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER  ,  . 

SAN  ANTONIO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  .  .  . 

SYRACUSE  .  . 

WASHINGTON  . 

•  '.vr 


.  Bee-News 
•  \ 

Sun-Telegraph 
.  American 
.  .  Light 
.  Examiner 
Post-Intelligencer 
.  .  American, 

.  .  "Herald 


&  Express 
jonsin  News 
American 
''^9  Journal 
^st-Enq 


ALBANY  .  . 

ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE  . 
BOSTON  .  . 

CHICAGO  . 
DETROIT  .  . 

LOS  ANGELES 
NEW  YORK  . 


Times-Union 
.  .  .  American 

.  American 
.  Advertiser 
Herald  &  Examiner 
Times 
Examiner 
.  American 


uirer 
^Be-News 
Telegraph 
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RULES  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

The  eminent  jurists  who  are  trying  to  make 
rules  to  end  the  hippodroming  of  criminal 
trials  in  Xew  York  State  have  approached 
their  problem  from  an  angle  which  assures  failure 
They  cannot  adopt  any  lules  limiting  newspapers  as 
to  whether  they  can  print  news  and  pictures  that 
are  obtained  without  violation  of  statute.  That  was 
made  so  clear  to  the  judges’  committee  by  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  New  York  Daily  News  last  Saturday 
that  the  projected  schedule  of  rules  was  admitted  to 
be  “pretty  strong”  by  several  of  its  proponents.  A 
new  start  may  he  made  against  this  undoubted  abuse 
of  the  bar’s  privilege,  and  of  the  free  press  privilege 
too.  or  the  present  effort  may  die  without  being 
bom 

It  should  not.  Public  opinion  was  mightily 
aroused  last  Winter  by  the  press  agent  tactics  of 
lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  Hauptmann  case,  and 
the  well-intentioned  effort  in  New  York  arose  from 
that  public  protest.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the 
New  York  judges  had  in  mind  any  entering  wedge 
to  destroy  press  freedom,  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Deuell  told  them,  that  their  rules  would 
provide  a  point  of  departure  for  future  serious  and 
malevolent  restrictions  upon  newspapers. 

Without  any  new  rules  for  press  conduct,  judges 
in  all  states  have  the  power  to  preserve  order  in 
their  courts.  They  can  undoubtedly  bar  photog¬ 
raphers  from  operating  in  the  court  room  if  their 
activities  disturb  the  legal  process  or  the  peace  of 
the  room.  They  should  not  have  this  power  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  court’s  contines,  and  Mr.  Deuell 
interpreted  the  rules  as  permitting  the  judges  to 
govern  the  acts  of  reporters  and  cameramen  through¬ 
out  the  vicinity  of  the  court  building.  That  is  not 
among  the  serious  abuses  that  bench,  bar  and  press 
united  in  denouncing  last  winter. 

The  crux  of  the  trouble  is  in  that  element  of  the 
legal  profession  which  uses  a  notorious  case  as  a 
vehicle  for  personal  advertising.  The  legitimate 
public  interest  that  inheres  in  such  trials  becomes 
for  these  lawyers  a  means  to  the  advertising  pro¬ 
hibited  by  their  code  of  ethics.  Not  only  do  they 
violate  the  spirit  of  that  code;  they  violate  the  com¬ 
mon  deceiKies  of  the  law  by  predicting  the  future 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  by  observations  on  testi¬ 
mony  already  rendered  that  would  be  barred  within 
the  court  room.  Whether  any  of  this  public  trial  of 
their  cases  affects  the  ultimate  verdict,  nobody 
knows ;  not  often,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  a  case 
where  jurors  are  closely  guarded  and  read  no  news¬ 
papers.  The  main  intent  and  effect  is  to  keep  the 
learned  counselor  before  the  public  as  a  great  man, 
establish  him  as  a  candidate  for  higher  office,  or 
attract  new  clients  with  tough  cases  and  fat  pocket- 
books. 

The  press  can't  correct  those  people.  It  has  tc 
accept  them  and  their  news,  so  long  as  the  bench 
and  bar  associations  permit  them  to  make  the  life- 
and-death  trial  of  an  unfortunate  a  means  of  their 
own  advancement.  Their  conduct  is  far  more  pre¬ 
judicial  to  respect  for  law  and  to  decent  procedure 
than  the  stunts  of  a  hundred  cameramen  or  the 
pipe  dreams  of  a  hundred  reporters.  If  the  courts 
take  their  own  officers  in  hand  and  compel  them  to 
respect  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  rules  governing  publication  of  trial 
news  and  pictures. 


Reduction  of  201  autofnobile  fatalities  in  11 
tnonths  by  Chicago  proves  again  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  insoluble. 


DIVORCE  PUBUCITY 


WHILE  New  York’s  judges  were  hunting 
ways  and  means  to  cut  down  criminal  trial 
publicity  abuses,  their  colleagues  of  the 
Essex  County  (N.  J.)  Bar  Association  were  pro¬ 
posing  that  reporters  be  barred  from  divorce  trials 
in  New  Jersey.  This  could  be  done,  the  committee 
report  declared,  without  infringing  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  press  freedom;  it  should  be  done,  they 
argued,  because  divorce  publicity  is  often  unsavory, 
and  its  publication  tends  to  keep  divorce  business 
from  the  lawyers  of  the  state. 

Usually  the  plea  is  on  the  ground  of  protecting 
the  morals  of  the  young,  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  a  lawyers’  group  admit  that  business  reasons 
underlie  their  wish  for  star  chamber  proceedings. 
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The  kingdom  of  (>od  is  not  in  word,  but 
in  power. —  1.  Corinthians.  IV;  20. 


The  press,  which  will  Ije  asked  to  co-operate  with 
the  bar  and  the  judiciary  in  formulating  rules,  will, 
we  feel  certain,  have  no  part  of  the  program.  There 
are  very  good  public  reaft>ns,  aside  from  human  in¬ 
terest  news,  for  publicity,  within  decent  bounds,  of 
divorce  actions.  Society  has  an  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  family  ties  and  in  their  protection 
against  the  selfish  and  corrupt  assaults  upon  them 
that  can  be — and  have  been — perpetrated  against 
them  liehind  closed  courtrtKim  doors.  Courts  in  main- 
states  have  the  power  to  order  testimony  taken  in 
secret  if  it  is  obscene  or  corrupting  to  youthful 
morals,  and  newspapers  have  generally  acquiesced 
in  this  course. 

Tliey  cannot  and  will  not  as  the  representative 
of  the  public  abdicate  their  right  of  access  to  court 
rooms,  for  divorce  or  any  other  pleadings — certainly 
not  for  the  disgraceful  reason  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  interferes  with  the  profits  of  the  gentry  who 
prosper  on  human  misery. 


Social  security  regulations  zcill  be  published 
ne.vt  zveek,  says  lYasliingtoii.  Then  comes  in¬ 
terpretation. 


Doit  Carlos  Seits  dies  in  retirement  at  73. 
Tzoenty-fwe  years  ago  few  names  were  more 
potent — as  business  manager  of  the  great  New 
York  World,  he  commanded  the  nation’s  largest 
advertising  rez’enue;  as  editor  of  the  Ezvning 
World,  and  a  power  on  the  Morning  World 
also,  he  ruled  forces  which  made  history.  He 
guided  A.N.P..4.  policy  for  years,  he  painted 
and  lectured  and  zvrote  volununously  on  many 
topics.  Essentially  an  artist,  he  'nad  little  acquisi- 
tive  talent,  and  after  his  retirement  10  years 
ago  wrote  critically  of  the  commercialized  press, 
screen  and  theatre.  .4  rare  genius,  his  memory 
will  live  long  zvith  scores  of  newspapermen 
Zi’ho  began  careers  under  his  guidance. 


A  $3.00  ITEM 

|OME  six  months  ago.  the  lia-al  relief  office- 
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^  the  Goldsboro  (X.  C. )  .Vetfj-  trgus  a  three 
time  classified  advertisement.  It  wjj 
lished  and  billed  as  a  routine  item — billed  even 
mmitli  from  July  to  November,  l.ate  last  tnootii 
the  pairer  got  its  first  leply  from  the  district  relie 
office,  enclosing  three  copies  of  a  form  heade-i 
"Invitation  for  Bids.”  It  looked  f-irmidable  ait^ 
was,  as  Talbot  Patrick,  editor  of  the  News-.^rgm 
found  when  he  read  a  column  of  ^luarantees  jni 
conditions  under  which  bids  for  relief  work  woo!-] 
be  let.  He  reiKtrts  them  about  as  follows: 

The  bidder  guaranteed  that  the  manufacture 
articles  or  materials  furnished  the  U.  S.  A.  “will 
have  been  mined  or  produced  in  the  United  State" 
except  as  noted  or  otherwise  indicated. 

He  agreed  also  to  comply  with  the  applicable  ap. 
proved  code  of  fair  competition  for  the  trade  or 
industry  or  with  the  provisions  of  the  Natiaul 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  etc.,  that  were  applicablt 
to  his  industry.  Note — This  was  several  niomhs 
after  the  Blue  Eagle  left  these  shores. 

He  certified  that  he  was  a  regularly  qualifiei 
agent  or  dealer  in  the  articles  concerned  and  that 
his  bid  was  in  accordance  with  trade  practice. 

There  were  five  other  additional  paragraphs,  not 
counting  a  detailed  one  pertaining  to  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  for  prompt  payment. 

Mr.  Patrick  considered  his  bill  for  $3.30,  and  ther, 
considered  the  sources  of 
terials. 
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LOTTERIES  OR  WHAT? 

SEVER.AL  shrewd  promoters  are  cleaning  up 
fortunes  in  small  towns,  playing  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  American’s  love  of  gambling 
and  his  competitive  civic  pride.  Their  schemes  take 
the  form  of  trade  days,  booster  weeks,  currencj' 
nights,  and  similar  tricks  by  which  people  are  lured 
to  town  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  new  automobile, 
cash  prizes  or  free  passes  to  the  movie  house. 

Their  soundness  as  business  promotion  ideas  is 
doubtful.  They  are  extremely  competitive.  They 
create  no  new  wealth.  If  the  merchants  of  one 
small  city  get  a  day’s  or  a  week’s  bulge  in  sales 
through  their  use,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  neighboring 
communities.  The  natural  sequence  is  for  these 
communities  to  put  on  bigger  and  better  shows  of 
their  own,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  the  total 
trade  of  the  area  is  not  increased  and  each  com¬ 
munity  nets  just  about  what  it  might  have  expected 
with  normal  promotion  methods.  The  only  winner 
is  the  promoter  who  buys  his  prizes  wholesale,  sells 
them  retail,  and  takes  his  advisory  fee. 

Several  newspapers  have  reported  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  merchants  have  met  these  expenses 
by  temporary  curtailment  of  newspaper  advertising. 
That  fits  the  picture  perfectly.  Too  few  small  town 
newspapers  and  small  town  merchants  relate  ad¬ 
vertising  outlay  to  merchandise  sales,  and  neither 
knows  beyond  doubt  whether  newspaper  advertising 
or  the  lottery  scheme  will  produce  immediate  sales 
and  long-term  goodwill  more  economically. 

If  newspapers  lose  advertising  to  slick  schemers, 
they  have  all  the  warning  necessary  that  they  are 
not  working  closely  enough  with  their  retail  trades 
lieople.  The  supremacy  of  intelligent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  any  gambling  scheme  as  a  promotion 
tool  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  argument. 


newspapers  raw  nti- 
Beyond  a  certainty  that  some  essential  raw 
materials  could  not  lie  produced  in  the  United  State 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  staff  could  take  oath  a> 
to  the  country  of  origin  of  newsprint,  metal,  ink,  or 
their  components.  So  he  didn’t  sign  the  papers,  and 
observed  that  the  curious  form  submitted  by  tht 
relief  agency  “looked  very  much  like  an  attempt  to 
govern  every  individual  and  business  which  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  government  by  departmemai 
regulations  rather  than  by  law  of  Congress,” 

It’s  probably  nothing  so  sinister.  Governmental 
operations  are  notoriously  complicated  in  their  ac¬ 
counting,  difficult  enough  in  the  hands  of  trained 
employes,  impossible  and  ridiculous  when  turned 
over  to  an  army  of  temporary  agencies.  There  s 
a  present  disproportion  between  plant  and  product 
in  government  functioning  which  will  have  to  be 
corrected  if  the  relief  program  is  to  achieve  any 
results. 
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Congratulations  to  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  116 
years  old  a  feze  days  ago — sez’entli  nezvspaptr 
started  West  of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  by 
process  of  surznz'al,  oldest  daily  in  that  region. 
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DON’T  ACCEPT  IT 

UVERTISIXG  agencies  for  certain  liquor 
accounts  are  including  clauses  in  their  con- 
■tracts  by  which  the  publisher  is  made  re 
sponsible  that  the  advertising  does  not  appear  in 
areas  where  its  publication  would  violate  state  or 
federal  laws.  This  is  another  of  the  headachs 
which  has  attended  the  return  of  hard  liquor— a 
crazy  quilt  which  makes  an  entirely  legal  act  in  one 
state  a  serious  violation  across  an  imaginary  bound¬ 
ary.  Newspapers  have  met  the  problem  in  several 
ways,  usually  by  a  subscript  line  noting  that  the 
advertisement  did  not  offer  merchandise  for  sale  jd 
areas  where  such  sale  was  illegal.  Some  have  re 
moved  liquor  advertisements  from  copies  going  into 
dry  territory.  So  far.  all  have  escaped  charges  of 
law  violation. 

The  new  advertising  clauses  raise  another  serifs 
of  questions,  and  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.  has  properW 
cautioned  its  members  against  accepting  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  acts  of  any  advertiser  or  his  agency. 
.Acceptance  of  a  contract  containing  such  a  claux 
unquestionably  binds  a  newspaper  to  performance ;  d 
makes  the  newspaper  party  to  innumerable  acts  oi 
the  advertiser  over  which  the  publisher  has  no  con¬ 
trol  and  for  which  he  should  not  assume  any  liability. 

It  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  agency  he 
pays  to  do  his  advertising  job  to  see  that  his  pr®" 
duct  and  its  methods  of  sale  comply  with  the  law- 
The  newspaper  offers  its  space  to  him,  if  tt  so 
wills,  and  accepts  responsibility  for  its  own  acts. 
That  is  a  broad  enough  sphere,  without  legal  w 
sponsibility  for  an  industry  which  has  still  to  nuke 
its  product  match  the  most  mcnlest  of  its  claims. 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  C.  MARTIN  publisher,  P/»7-  i  N  Kansas,  a  father  and  son  descended  He  is  active  in  civic  affairs.  His 
J  adtlpiua  Ewntng  Ledger,  and  J.  1  from  a  long  line  of  writers  compose  outside  interests  include  the  Public 
Hale  Steinman,  publisher.  Lfinros/er  In-  one  of  the  most  prominent  newspaper  Library,  the  Tuberculosis  association, 
U-Ulgencer-Journal  and  Sunday  Nnvs.  teams  in  the  Sunflower  State.  Rotary  and  other  civic  clubs.  He  is  a 

arc  serving  as  members  of  the  Christ-  work  of  Arthur  J.  Carruth.  Jr.,  member  of  ihe  board  of  directors  of  the 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  7,  1935 

SON  COVERS  CITY  HALL,  FATHER 
DIRECTS  STAFF  OF  TOPEKA  DAILY 

IN  Kansas,  a  father  and  son  descended  He  is  _  active  in  civic  affairs.  His 
from  a  loner  line  of  writers  compose  outside  interests  include  the  Public 
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ts«*  arc  serving  as  members  of  the  Christ- 
thrp!  mas  Seal  Committee  conducting  the  an- 
pnb.  nual  drive  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tuber- 
tnr,  culosis  Society. 

:  .Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  of 

Capper  Publications  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  left  Dec.  3  for  the  East.  He 
«top^  in  Detroit  to  address  the  Wayne 
^  air!  County  Bar  .Association  Dec.  5  on  “Can 
irpu.  Democracy  Be  Saved?”  before  going  on 
s  ani  to  New  York  to  attend  the  December 
wobM  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
^  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

I  Robert  -McLean,  publisher,  Philadel- 
“wili  I  Mi®  liulletin,  is  a  spon.sor  of 

.  Ithat  city’s  current  drive  for  2,500  books 
I  for  the  "floating  libraries”  of  American 


.■\.  J.  ('.SRRUTH,  HI.  J.  Carruth,  Jr 


Rotary  and  other  civic  clubs.  He  is  a 
member  of  ihe  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kansas  Free  Fair  Association.  His 
hobbies  are  fishing  and  golf. 

When  Arthur  J.  Carruth  HI  entered 
his  ’teens,  he  chose  his  own  career, 
naturally  turning  to  newspaper  work. 
He  silent  his  childhood  hours  scribbling 
on  rolls  of  paper  in  the  State  Journal 
press  rcKim  and  printing  school  papers 
weekly  in  the  composing  room. 

While  attending  Washburn  College, 
he  served  as  correspondent  for  the 
State  Journal,  also  covering  a  light  run 
and  special  assignments.  He  first 
worked  on  the  paper  in  1928  as  a  col¬ 
lector.  He  started  on  the  news  staff  in 
1930  on  a  cub  run,  and  has  been  a  full 


ships,  lighthouses  and  C^st  Guard  the  managing  editor,  and  Arthur  J.  time  reporter  since  that  year,  e-xcepting 
sntions,  c«iducted  in  behalf  of  the  Carruth  HI,  city  hall  and  federal  the  school  year  of  1932-33  when  he 
American  Merchant  -Marine  Library  building  reporter,  is  reflected  in  the  took  the  advanced  course  in  the  Pulit- 


j  Associatioa  ^  news  column  of  the  I  opeka  State  Jour-  school  of  journalism  at  Columbia 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  publisher,  nal  every  day.  University,  New  York.  While  there, 

(Va.)  Times  and  World  Both  father  and  son  literally  have  an-  he  wrote  a  weekly  column  about  the 
lias  been  named  to  the  Ixiard  of  chored  their  careers  to  the  State  Jour-  metropolis  as  it  might  affect  Topekans 
directors  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  nal.  Neither  has  worked  on  any  other  and  the  feature  proved  extremely  popu- 
Railway  Co.  newspaper.  Jar  with  readers.  At  various  times,  be- 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  editor,  Arthur  J.  Carruth,  Jr.,  was  gradu-  fore  he  got  the  city  hall  run  perma- 
Boston  Herald,  and  chairman  United  from  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  nently,  the  son  has  lieen  on  all  beats 


Railway  Co. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  and  chairman  United 


lar  with  readers.  At  various  times,  be¬ 
fore  he  got  the  city  hall  run  perma¬ 
nently,  the  son  lias  lieen  on  all  beats 


States  Tariff  Commission,  will  sfieak  ii*  1^08  and  immediately  liecame  a  mem-  except  the  sports  desk, 

on  “What’s  a  Tariff  Between  Friends”  of  the  State  Journal  staff.  He  had  His  principal  outside  interests  are 

at  a  luncheon  meeting  in  Hotel  Statler.  previous  newspaper  experience,  but  auto  touring,  golf,  fishing  and  hunt- 

Detroit,  Dec.  10  under  the  auspices  of  was  editor  of  the  Washburn  Reziew,  ing. 

Detroit  Board  of  Cijmmerce  and  the  student  publication.  Mr.  Carruth  be-  The  father-and-son  relationship  has 
Foreign  Trade  Club.  came  managing  editor  of  the  State  served  to  make  a  better  newspaperman 

J.  J.  Glanders,  editor  of  the  Ocilla  Journal  in  1915.  He  has  lieen  with  the  of  the  son,  he  says.  The  father  makes 

Star,  was  recently  presented  with  ucv.  spaiicr  continuously  27  years,  and  it  a  point  not  to  favor  him  any  more 

i  silver  loving  cup  as  he  completed  30  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  than  other  employes — and  sometimes 

years  of  service  as  superintendent  of  I*  rank  P,  MacLennan,  the  proprietor  the  son  gets  difficult  assignments  he- 

the  Methodist  Sunday  school.  years,  who  died  two  years  ago,  holds  cause  the  standing  orders  are  to  “give 

c-j  I-'  u  J  *  part  interest  in  the  Journal.  him  the  works.” 

rKan  has' gained  a  wide  reputation  over  The  team  may  have  a  third  member 


the  Methodist  Sunday  school.  years,  who  died  two  years  ago.  Holds  cause  the  standing  orders  are  to  give 

c-j  I-'  u  J  *  part  interest  in  the  Journal.  him  the  works.” 

t\dn.\^HeraH  bas'^been  gained  a  wide  reputation  over  The  team  may  have  a  third  member 

\«ociation  Nelson  Rennert  co  nnh  ^  columnist,  devoting  a  full  page  each  Elizabeth  Carruth,  studied  journalism 
SS  in  hish  sch,»l  and  now  is  a  s.nd™,  at 

:s  the  new  secretary  ^  pennp:  Willow,  column,  which  is  the  University  of  Kansas.  Her  ambi- 

n  1  J  »»  y-f  Cjuoted  widely.  lion  is  to  enter  newspaper  work. 


IS  the  new  secretary. 

Roland  M.  Glover,  retiring  president - 

It  the  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner,  years  assistant  circulation  manager  of 
»as  recently  honored  at  a  testimonial  the  .Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has 
dinner  given  by  200  leading  citizens  be-  resigned  to  liecome  a  district  manager 


in  high  school  and  now  is  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Her  ambi- 
lion  is  to  enter  newspaper  work. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

ALFRED  H.  KIRCHOFER.  man- 
.  aging  editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 


tore  he  retired  as  publi.sher,  Dec  1.  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  Coronado  Neios,  recently  addressed  the 

Mayor  Koland  Denne  presented  Mr.  -Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Paul.  Aurora  Women’s  Club 


jluver  with  an  arm  chair  on  behalf  of 
i  jcal  citizens. 


Donald  Davis,  advertising  manager. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  has 


Harvey  E.  Newbranch,  editor,  Omaha  been  elected  a  director  of  the  New 
Xeb.)  World-Herald,  left  Omaha  Dec.  England  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
!  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Executives’  Association. 


lJie>tcr  .A.  Gerbracht  of  Long  Beach,  Harry  P.  Gadbury,  formerly  with  the 
G  '  ,  ,  I’ r^ncisco,  sailing  for  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 

|fuiiun'.lu  Dec.  6.  Sand  Springs  (Okla.)  Sun  as  adver- 

leonard  S.  I-anglow,  editor,  Tacoma  tising  manager,  Gus  Fields,  publisher, 
Wash.)  Times  at  a  recent  regional  has  announced. 

^Lvrolct  Victor  Co.  sales  meeting  in  p.  R.  Seyfarth,  formerly  advertising 
|ortland  Ore  drew  the  lucky  number  manager  of  the  Borger  (Tex.)  Herald, 
la  entitled  him  to  the  choice  of  any  been  named  advertising  manager 

manufactured  by  Chevrolet.  of  the  Memphis  (Tex.)  Democrat. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor.  Charlotte 
N.  C.)  Obsenvr,  recently  addressed 

he  commercial  club  at  Clover,  S.  C.,  WT'TT^T 

peaking  at  night.  The  same  day  he  1  IXti  W 

Jdresvd  a  noon  meeting  of  the  Gas-  iwrTT  T 

>nia  N.  C.  Civitan  Club.  V»  1 1  jI  i 

James  Crook,  editor,  Spartanburg 

S.  C.)  Herald  has  resumed  his  duties,  *  _  . 

"iiAving  a  vacation  in  Georgia.  T  T  1.^  I 

Carl  Goerch,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  -  /  m  1  J  ■  *  i  Tj  B  J*  W 

tale,  addressed  the  Burlngton,  N.  C. 
phin.x  Club. 

J  L  Matthews,  co-publisher,  Cowna  BEGINNING  , 

Ul.)  Argus,  was  recently  named  chair¬ 
'll  of  the  California  Unemployment 

Commission.  Mrs.  Longworth  will  do 

John  G.  Miller,  publisher.  Red  Bluff  papers  will  use  on  page  oni 

Cal  )  News,  was  honored  at  a  dinner  ^  . 

xit'.ng  of  the  Allied  Sacramento  Val-  The  dispatch  will  be  v 

7  Newspapers  Nov,  27  in  observance  worth  may  happen  to  be 

1  TO  50th  anniversary  of  the  News.  wire,  press  rate,  from  New 

•Q  Sehom,  publisher,  Willotvs  (Cal.) 

’'*rnd,  was  host  to  a  duck  dinner  with  -  -  CJm.  m.  * 

t  Mill.,  and  Governor  F.  F.  .Mer.  BetteT  btUrt  Wl 
-m  guests  of  honor. 


Robert  M.  Blood,  managing  editor, 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  and 

Leader,  recently  spoke  on  “How  the 
Newspaper  Is  Made”  before  the  Ches¬ 
ter  (N.  H.)  Present  Day  Qub. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brislin,  of 
Scranton,  recently  observed  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary.  Mr.  Brislin  is 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Claude  LaBelle,  drama  editor,  San 
Francisco  News,  recently  addressed 
(Continued  on  next  poi/e) _ 


THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY 
WILL  READ 

ALICE  LONGWORTH 

BEGINNING  JANUARY  SIX 

Mrs.  Longworth  will  do  a  daily  dispatch,  which  most 
papers  will  use  on  page  one. 

The  dispatch  will  be  written  wherever  Mrs,  Long- 
worth  may  happen  to  be,  and  will  be  distributed  by 
wire,  press  rate,  from  New  York. 

Better  Start  with  First  Release 


the  law  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

if  it  50  ^EORGE  CHRISTNER  has  joined 
wn  acts.  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Topeka 
legal  re  Daily  Capital. 

to  make  Alvin  E.  Snyder  for  the  past  10 
lims. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Cbainnan 


The  McN aught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

FT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  Mcadam 

NEW  YORK  PrcRident 


announces 


two  new 
thrills  f 


TO  the  many  millions  of  readers 
of  both  the  TARZAN  daily 
strip  and  the  TARZAN  Sunday 
color  page,  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
this  month  brings  new  and  excep¬ 
tionally  thrilling  stories. 

(3n  December  29  the  color  page 
presents  the  first  dramatic  episode 
of  Tarzan’s  leadership  of  a  strange 
primitive  tribe  against  ruthless 
alien  plunderers. 

(Jn  December  30  in  the  daily  strip 
liegins  “Tarzan  and  the  Leopard 
-Men.”  These  are  a  secret  band 
who  slay  with  claws  of  steel  and 
stamp  their  victims  with  the  im¬ 
print  of  a  leopard’s  paw — and 
Tarzan  dares  defy  them! 

Have  you  been  meaning  to  start 
the  T-\RZ.\N  strip  or  color  page — 
or  both?  Then  here  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  us  today  for 
samples  of  T.ARZAN  and  terms. 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

1  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December 


PERSONAL 

(Continui'd  from  page  25) 

the  sessions  of  the  San  Francisco 
Teachers  Institute. 

Joseph  Walsh,  recently  named  city 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Penn  State  Basketball  league.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  William  Loftus, 
sport  editor,  Wilkes-Barre  Evening 
News.  Effie  Welsh,  sport  editor  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Times- Leader  has 
l>een  named  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Ralph  Spinning,  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Nezvs, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times. 

Stanley  G.  Thompson,  formerly  of 
the  Louisville  Times  and  recently  in 
the  Associated  Press  Foreign  service 
at  Berlin,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Record  rewrite  staff. 

Hutchinson  Fairman,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  rewrite  staff, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk. 

Russel  J.  Nelson,  former  sports 
editor,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Daily  Ledger, 
has  been  appointed  matchmaker  for 
All  Sports,  Inc.,  a  newly  organized 
group  to  promote  boxing,  basketball, 
indoor  baseball  and  other  sports  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

Henry  T.  Murdock,  drama  editor. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  and 
Mrs.  Murdock  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  born  Nov.  30. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

l9ielu4ino 

Fourth  Estate 
Newspaperdom  Journalist 

i  tfiviikcu,  iM:4iialerea  iAua  Cuiilviil5  by 

TUB  EDlTUU  Ac  PtULlEUEU  CO..  INC. 

Jaui«»  Vvriiihi  Uio^n,  Preaudit 
Marlen  K.  Pew.  Vic«-Pre»iaeut 
Ciurlea  B.  Uruouit;^,  Treasurer 
Arthur  T.  itubb.  Uireclur 
Jauiea  Wnghi  Brumi.  Jr..  SucreUr)* 

Suite  iiUti — Timea  Buildiug — 42nd  Street  and 
Broadway — New  i'ork  City.  N.  Y. 
Teiephtmet: 

Bryant  9-3052.  3053.  3054.  3055  and  3056 
THE  OLDEST  PCBLiSllKUS’  AND  ADVEUTISEUS' 

_ JOUltNAL  IN  AMERICA _ 

_ by  Allan  Forman  m  1884 _ 

Mirlen  E.  Pew.  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Uobb.  Managing 
Editor;  Warren  L.  Baakett.  Atica  Editor;  Uubert  S. 
Mann,  Anfoeiate  Liiitor ;  John  W.  Perry*  Faature 

Editor;  Bice  Clemow.  John  J.  Clougher. _ 

Charlea  B.  iaroouiei.  General  Manager;  Charlea  T. 
Stuart.  Adrertieing  Manager;  Jainea  Wright  Brown, 
Jr..  Buetneei  Afoiaa^ier;  (Jeorge  U.  Strate.  Cireula- 
turn  Manager;  L.  Parker  Likely.  Vlauified  Man- 

ager ;  Eliaabeth  McMabcw,  Caekier.  _ 

London  Office:  c/o  The  Caxton  Magazine.  Grand 
Buildings,  Trafalgar  Sq..  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Uela- 
fona.  Manager.  Paris.  Prance.  Office:  76  rtie  des  PetiU 
C'kompa.  Sydney  It.  Clarke.  Afanoyer.  Paria  Editor; 
George  Langelaan.  9  Hue  Jules  Dumien.  Japan  Cor^ 
respondent,  liana  K.  Johansen,  c/o  The  Japan 
Beview,  Yokohama.  Washington  Correspondent:  Oen* 
era!  Press  Asan.,  Natumal  Preet  CM  BuHding. 
Chicago  Correspondent:  George  A.  Brandenburg.  921 
Limden  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  366  North 

Michigan  Are.,  Telephone.  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Pacihe  Coast  Kepresentatirea:  Editorial:  Campbell 
Watson.  BlSt  Derbg  Street,  Berkeley.  Cal.,  and  Ken 
T^lor.  JtU  North  Hobart  Boul.,  Los  Angeles. 
Adrertising:  Penger*nall  Co..  Ltd.,  San  Francisco. 
MS  Montgomery  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1161  8. 

Bfoedtrgy;  Seattle,  1006  Second  Atenne. _ 

International  Year  Book  Number — Containing  circu* 
lations,  adrertising  rates.  News  and  Feature  Ser* 
rices.  Names  of  Editors.  Publishers,  and  Depart¬ 
mental  Ezecutires  of  more  than  2.006  newspapers  of 
I’nited  States  and  Canada  with  basic  data  of  leading 
newspapers  of  the  World — last  Saturday  in  January— 
**A.N.P..\.*'  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  In  April — 
Adrertising  Conrention  number  first  Saturday  in  June — 
Adrertising  linage  records  in  March  and  August — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in  January  and  July — 
Maiiret  Guide  containing  standardized  men^ndlsing 
and  marketing  data  on  1.566  newspaper  markets 
third  Saturday  in  Norember — 

*  12  inches— 168  agate  lines 
(I2H  ems)  on  four  columns — total  of  672  agate 
lines  to  the  page— 

largest  tw  page  In  the  business  paper  field — 
Display  adrertising  rates;  transient.  75c.  per  agate 
line,  or  series  ot  Insertions  as  follows;— _ 

Time  Times  Times  Times  Tlnm 

J  ^e  fi72  $250  $226  $200  $190  $168 

H  P»«e  336  140  120  110  100  95 

it  P»«e  168  75  70  66  60  56 

H  Pegs  84  50  45  40  33  30 

a  P«ge  42  30  25  20  17  16 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  tl6  per  we^  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
52-time  basis  as  any  other  s^edule.  namely,  1166 
^r  page:  |95  half  page;  655  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c.  per  agate  line  one  time;  66e. 
per  agate  line  four  times. 

Situations  wanted;  50c.  per  agate  line  one  time: 
40c.  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  slz  words  to 
the  line). 

SubscHption  rates;  By  mall  payable  In  adrance 
f  nited  States  and  Island  Possessions,  64  per  year: 
Canada  64.50;  ^relgn  65. 

Charter  Member  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

with  an  arerage  certified  *'A.B.C.**  as  follows: _ 

ShTMonthe  \  Net  \  ToUl  His- 1 

Ended  I  Paid  I  tribution  I 


1  June  30, 1935 . 

10.225 

11.333 

1934 . 

9..359 

10..592 

1933 . 

8.796 

10.320 

1932 . 

9.920 

10.987 

1931 . 

10.497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

1929 . 

9.878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

Bennie  Turner,  reporter  and  aviation 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  has  been  named  Oklahoma  com¬ 
mitteeman  to  the  group  drafting  plans 
for  a  memorial  to  Wiley  Post  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Louis  Ebner,  Philadelphia  Record 
artist,  has  joined  the  art  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

David  Morris,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Nezvs  art  staff,  has  entered  advertising 
!  work. 

’  O.  S.  Wodrich,  veteran  memlier  of 
the  Jacksonz’ille  Florida  Times- 
Unian’s  city  staff,  is  convalescing  fol¬ 
lowing  a  recent  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
which  resulted  in  partial  paralysis. 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  president  of  the  Scranton 
Kiwanis  club. 

William  Loftus,  siwrt  editor,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Eziening  Nezvs,  is  back 
at  his  desk  after  an  exciting  election 
campaign  in  which  he  met  defeat  for 
mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre  by  94  votes. 

R.  G.  Miller,  Sunday  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  now 
on  a  tour  of  Oklahoma  writing  a  series 
of  articles  relative  to  farming  and 
business  condition.  The  first  of  the 
series  was  published  Nov.  24. 

Harry  Tucker,  veteran  columnist  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch, 
is  seriously  ill.  He  is  the  oldest  news- 
pai)er  reporter  in  point  of  service  in 
Virginia. 

William  J.  Davis,  formerly  state 
news  editor  of  the  Asheznlle  (N.  C.) 
Citiocn,  and  more  recently  with  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  joined  the  Columbia  (9. 
C.)  Record  staff  as  telegraph  editor. 

Clement  V.  Curry,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  reporter,  has  gone  to  Florida 
on  an  extended  leave  of  absence  to 
regain  his  health. 

C.  M.  Wallace,  police  reporter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  the  Froth  column  which  was 
formerly  conducted  by  the  late  Joseph 
Fairlamb. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  BETTY  BALLANTINE. 

San  Francisco  News  reporter, 
to  John  Dobson  Logan,  Portland,  Ore., 
attorney,  Nov.  11. 

Joe  Dommershausen,  Milzvaukee 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  sports  writer, 
to  Miss  Geraldine  B.  Suetmeyer,  at 
Cross  Plains,  Wis.,  Nov.  25. 

Wesley  E.  Carter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  'Hardin 
Cfiunty  Enterprise,  to  Miss  Lucille 
Myers,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  30. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Juanita  Carlson,  Tulsa,  at  Nowata, 
Okla.,  Nov.  12. 

Vincent  L.  Powers,  editor,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Spectator,  to  Miss  Dagny  Ed¬ 
wards,  society  editor  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  28. 

Miss  E^na  Bohnberger,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  editorial 
department,  to  B.  Lee  Moore,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  at  Delanco,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23. 

Edwin  P.  Kasun,  of  the  news  staff, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  to  Miss  (Georgia 
Taylor  of  Wilkinsburg,  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day. 

Lawrence  W.  Youngman,  aviation 
editor,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
to  Audra  Mae  Calame  at  Harleyville, 
Kan.,  Thansgiving  Day. 

Miss  Esther  A.  Glynn,  of  the  Hor- 
nell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune  business 
office  staff,  to  Donald  F.  Bowles  of 
Syracuse  in  Homell  recently. 

Miss  Helena  Camay,  society  editor, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch,  to  George  L.  Smerch,  Jr., 
Nov.  22. 

Pearce  Chauncey,  reporter.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Day,  Nov.  27  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Ralph  P.  Haan,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Flint  (Mich.)  Nezvs-Adver- 
tiser,  to  Miss  Edna  G.  Kelly,  in  An- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

For  33  years  Hyman  H.  Cohen  has 
served  as  market  editor  of  the 
Portlaiul  Oregon  Journal.  This  is  be- 

_  lieved  to  be  a  j 

record  for  service 
of  market  editor 
on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

He  t)egan  on 
the  Journal  the 
day  the  pai)er 
star  ted — March 
10,  1902.  He  was 
24  years  old. 

Mr.  Cohen  was 
born  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  aud  when  he 
was  six  years  old 
Hyman  H.  Cohen  h  e  moved  to 
Stockton,  Cal., 
with  his  parents,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  newsiwper  boy  there.  Later  he 
sold  papers  in  San  Francisco.  When 
he  was  12  he  was  in  Portland  selling 
papers,  and  subsequently  became  a  re- 
IKjrter  on  the  old  Portland  News. 

Gold-rush  days  of  the  late  90’s  found 
Mr.  Cohen  in  Alaska,  in  charge  of  the 
San  Eraticisco  Call  circulation  for  the 
north.  His  headquarters  were  at  Skag- 
way.  Also,  in  those  days,  he  served  as 
a  correspondent  for  several  dailies. 

When  he  returned  to  Portland  he 
solicited  subscriptions  for  the  struggling 
Journal,  and  after  persistent  effort  ob¬ 
tained  a  job  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  was  its  market  reporter  when 
the  paper  started. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy  in  his  columns.  Every 
year  he  makes  a  crop  inspection  trip  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  A  popular  feat¬ 
ure  of  his  work  is  a  daily  ‘‘Market 
Basket”  story,  telling  the  housewife  of 
the  cost  of  food  commodities. 

gola,  Ind.,  Oct.  28,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

G.  Douglas  Mackie,  reporter  and 
columnist,  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star,  to 
Miss  Lillian  B.  Pierce  of  London,  Ont., 
at  London,  Nov.  8. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

T  EICESTER  WAGNER,  Holly- 
1— <  wood  correspondent  of  the  United 
Press,  has  resigned  to  join  the  2()th 
Century-Fox  publicity  staff.  Ronald 
Waggoner  of  the  Los  Angeles  U.  P. 
bureau  takes  over  his  former  duties. 

Jack  Diamond,  United  Press  sports 
writer  in  New  York,  spent  last  week 
in  Chicago  devoting  his  nightly  col¬ 
umn,  “In  This  Corner,”  to  local  sports 
events.  During  his  stay,  he  was  given 
a  dinner  by  Chicago  Daily  News  staff 
members.  Diamond  was  formerly  a 
feature  writer  on  the  Daily  News, 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  now  touring  the  country 
to  study  political  sentiment,  spent 
Thanksgiving  Day  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal., 
having  dinner  with  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Oliver  Samuel  Morton,  chief  of  the 
Florida  Bureau,  Associated  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Oliver  Samuel,  Jr.,  born  Nov.  29  in 
St.  Vincent’s  hospital,  Jacksonville. 

Robert  McCormick,  formerly  of  the 
Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs  N.  Y., 
has  joined  the  Alteny,  N.  Y.,  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Alexander  Singleton,  formerly  with 
the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Benton  E.  Jacobs,  for  some  years 
with  the  Florida  Bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Jacksonville,  resigned  re¬ 
cently,  and  has  joined  the  Miami  News. 

O.  S.  Morton,  chief,  Florida  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Jacksonville, 
has  transferred  Ben  Grant  from  the 
headquarters  office  to  Tallahassee  state 
capital.  J.  A,  Hodges  of  the  capital 
staff,  has  been  moved  to  the  Miami 
office. 

John  H.  Dunn,  who  worked  vacation 
relief  recently  in  the  Toledo  United 
Press  bureau,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh. 


Putting  I 

OUR  FOOT 
DOWN 

(INCH  BY  INCH) 


YUXTREE! 

DICK  TRACY  ELECTED 
LOUISVILLE  ‘*Q0MPAr 

Deteciire  Comic  Wins 
In  Courier-Journal s 
202,000-Vole  Poll 

This  smashing  victory  is  an¬ 
other  indication  of  the  great  and 
growing  popularity  of  the  or¬ 
igin  il  and  best  detective  comic. 


Orphan  .-Viinie  Wins 
With  Omaha  Women 

In  a  recent  reader  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  the  women  readers 
voted  Orphan  Annie  tops  by 
a  larce  majority. 


P.  S.  The  New  York  News  was 
first  in  newspaper  linaRe  in  New 
York  for  October.  1935.  Behind 
this  achievement  is  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  America  and  behind  this 
huRe  circulation  are  our  features 
and  comics  exclusively.  Reflect! 


Here  Comes 
SISTER  SUSIE 

New  Sunday  Color  Comic 

Alice  Harvey,  whose  sparkling 
comic  drawings  have  appeared 
regularly  in  The  New  Yorker,  is 
now  doing  a  corking  new  ^un 
day  page  for  this  syndicate 
called  ‘‘Sister  Susie, 
will  be  along  pretty  soon. 


Open  Correspondence 

Dear  Everybody's  Weekly  of  Lon 
don :  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
you  are  so  enthusiastic  over  Bill 
Holman’s  cartoons.  It’s  music  to 
our  ears — and  Bill’s.  Yhanks. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W,  CRAWFORD 

General  Monoger 

News  Bldg.,  220  East  42nd  S' 
NEW  YORK 
MUrroy  Hill  2-1234 
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. . .  Step  Ahead  with  Intertype 


''Now,  there's  a  type 

that  a  man  can  read" 


Type  legibility  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  much  of  your 
newspaper  is  read  by  the  average  reader.  The  amount  read  may 
be  limited  by  lack  of  time,  or  by  eye  fatigue,  but  in  either  case  a 
more  legible  type  enables  your  readers  to  read  more  and  appreci¬ 
ate  more  of  your  costly  news  and  features.  This  point  in  favor  of 
Intertype  Regal  applies  to  every  reader,  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
is  conscious  of  any  difference  between  type  faces. 

Then,  too,  the  more  of  your  paper  is  read  the  more  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  seen  and  read  and  the  more  it  will  pull.  And  what 
in  the  long  run  is  more  important  to  you  than  that? 

Let  us  send  you  specimens  of  Intertype  Regal  of  the  point  size 
that  you  are  now  using  or  might  like  to  use.  Please  address  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brookl5m,  New  York. 


'I-point  Regal  No.  1 

Intertype  Regal  is  being  installed  by 
newspapers  everywhere  because  it  is 
easy  to  read  and  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  designed  after  years  of 
investigation  by  type  specialists  in 
collaboration  with  oculists  and  op¬ 
tometrists,  all  working  for  the  same 
objective— legibility.  Regal  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  modern  Roman  type  which 
has  been  designed  especially  for 
newspaper  use.  Notice  particularly 
how  some  of  the  letters  have  been 
opened  up  to  allow  more  white  space 
inside  the  letter— an  important  me¬ 
chanical  factor  in  connection  with 
stereotjT»ing  and  printing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  an  important  legibility 
factor.  Intertype  Regal  was  designed 
originally  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 


7-poliit  Regal  No.  2 

Intertype  Regal  is  being  insUdled  by 
newspapers  everywhere  because  it 
is  easy  to  read  and  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  designed  after 
years  of  investigation  by  type  spe¬ 
cialists  in  collaboration  with  oculists 
and  optometrists,  all  working  for  the 
same  objective  —  legibility.  Regal  is 
basically  a  modem  Roman  type 
which  h£is  been  designed  especi^ly 
for  newspaper  use.  Notice  particu¬ 
larly  how  some  of  the  letters  have 
been  opened  up  to  allow  more  white 
space  inside  the  letter  — em  impor¬ 
tant  mechanical  factor  in  connection 
with  stereotyping  and  printing,  in 
addition  to  being  an  important  legi¬ 
bility  factor.  Intertype  Regal  was 
designed  originally  for  the  Chicago 


Newspaper  readers  are  not  typographic  experts,  but  they  know 
what  they  like.  They  may  not  gfive  the  subject  much  thought,  and 
they  may  not  sit  down  and  write  to  the  editor  about  it,  but  they  do 
appreciate  a  type  that  is  easy  to  read.  And  they  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  in  increased  circulation. 


That  is  what  newspaper  readers  are  saying  about  the  new  Inter¬ 
type  Regal  news  type  designed  recently  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  installed  by  many  other  leading  newspapers. 


/ 
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essential  for  permanent  recovery ; 
usually  there  is  a  recession  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 


Macy’s  used  11  consecutive  pages 
(29  to  39 — with  Gimbels  on  page  40, 


Drench  Coat”  at  $1.49. 

,\nd  direct-by-mail  orders  are  by  no 


HOLIDAY  BUYING  STARTS  WITH  RUSH;  7rw,'‘!L"SV^;; 

STORES  EXPAND  ADVERTISING  will  be  immeasurably  improved  by 

-  spending  double  that  percentage  for  the 

Retail  Sales  Thanksgiving  Week  4  to  12%  Ahead  of  Same  Week  increased  volume  of  business  that  any 

^  n  •  t  T  j  f  promotionally  minded  organization 

a  Year  Ago — Coupons  Bemg  Used  In  ^  ^ble  to  get  this  coming 

Store  Copy  year.” 

-  Holiday  promotions  are  on  a  large 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER  *  scale — both  in  the  gross  amount  of 

WIDE  and  high  was  the  improve-  were  the  only  class  not  to  show  gains;  s'Pace  us^  and  in  the  average  large 
ment  in  general  business  for  the  their  volume  was  3.9%  less  than  a  amount  devoted  to  each  onering.  In 
last  week  of  November,  and  as  Tlianks-  year  ago,  and  7.2%  less  than  a  month  niany  ways  retail  advertising,  es^cially 
giving  Day  opened  detinitely  the  holiday  ago.  The  greatest  rate  of  gain  over  of  department  stores,  is  more  and  more 
retail  trade  the  gains  there  were  espe-  this  September  was  46.4%  for  men’s  an^tTO  by  magazine  style  of  layout 
cially  notable.  The  heavy  industries  and  boys’  clothing.  The  greatest  in-  and  display, 
continued  the  good  showing  that  is  so  crease  over  a  year  ago  was  m  furniture  . 

essential  for  permanent  recovery;  and  household  appliances,  39.7%.  d9--with  Gin^ls  on  page  40, 

usually  there  is  a  recession  in  Novem-  Massachusetts  retail  sales  of  869  con-  hack  cover)  of  the  first  news  section 
ber.  cerns  showed  a  gain  of  2.8%  over  Oc-  v!  r  u  ^ 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  estimate  the  retail  tober,  1934.  Eight  of  eleven  groups  “lu  Ar*v’^<i 

volume  for  the  whole  country  3  to  6%  showed  gains.  The  three  exceptions  ,5  , ,  a  >>  \i  '  t\  t  u  " 
greater  than  for  the  preceding  week  were :  coal  and  ice,  down  3.3% ;  apparel,  “•  ^”os*‘y  pnotograpnic 

and  between  4  and  12%  more  than  in  down  1.5%;  and  general  merchandise,  illustrations  other  style  add  up  to 
1934,  same  period.  By  major  sections  down  0.1%.  Hardware  was  up  7%,  three  pages,  principally  apparel.  I  he 
the  gains  over  last  year  were:  New  and  this  was  the  13th  consecutive  month  tnost  crowds  page,  childrens  clothes. 
England,  2  to  4%;  East,  5  to  10%;  that  this  group  showed  an  increase  over  *h<ws  only  -4  items. 

Middle  West,  9  to  16%;  Northwest,  12  the  year  before.  Lumber,  up  16.2%,  has  the  first  of  th«e  Macy  pages  has 
to  18%;  South,  8  to  12%;  Southwest,  now  made  gains  for  nine  consecutive  J  coupon  (inside  bottom)  order  fpr^ 
9  to  14% ;  and  Pacific  Coast,  12  to  15%.  months — and  so  has  the  restaurant  ^  *'''®7P*y  reversible 

The  retail  gains  in  some  of  the  larger  group,  up  8.6%  for  October.  (Note:  Drench  Coat  at  $1.49. 
cities  are  encouraging.  In  the  New  ’Hie  Massachusetts  reports  are  not  on  direct-by-mail  ^orders  are  by  no 

York  metropolitan  area  department  the  same  basis  as  the  other  five  states.)  J^cajis  limited  to  Macy  s  among  the  ^^cw 
store  volume  averaged  5%  better  than  Oklahoma  retail  sales  for  October  for  ilepartment  stores.  Macy  s  had 

a  year  ago,  with  many  stores  doing  a  170  independent  stores  were  10%  above  another  t|^  same  day  in  the  Liw«  tor 

good  deal  better  than  that ;  the  whole  October,  1934  and  2.4%  above  this  ^  scientific  microscoj^  at  $4.98  and 

month  of  November  may  show  as  much  September  (without  adjustment).  All  ®  microscope  set  at  $1.98. 
as  3%  gain  for  the  department  stores  classes  of  retailers  reporting  showed  section  of  the 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  5%  gains  over  a  year  ago — the  largest  Times  that  Sunday  were  at  least  four 

below  last  year  for  the  first  half  of  being  lumber  and  building  material  ofher  order  coupons ;  in  a  Stern  s  adver- 

the  month.  dealers,  up  43%,  men’s  clothing,  up  ^ 

In  Chicago  individual  stores  had  12.4%,  and  groceries,  up  10.3%.  Two  prices  (71c.,  80c.,  $1.(X),  $1.20,  $1.40) 
gains  over  last  year  of  15  to  40% —  groups,  drug  and  miscellaneous,  showed 
Friday  (after  Thanksgiving)  was  a  losses  compared  with  this  September, 
heavy  day.  In  Minneapolis  the  jump  though  there  were  three  more  working 
in  retail  business  was  15%,  and  in  St.  days  in  October. 

Louis  it  was  about  the  same.  In  At-  Texas  retail  volume  this  October  for 
lanta  the  leading  department  stores  479  independents  was  5%  more  than  in 
showed  volume  from  8  to  12%  more  October,  1934,  and  8.5%  more  than  this 
than  1934  same  period.  In  the  Dallas  September  (without  adjustment).  All 
Federal  Reserve  district,  especially  the  classes  except  motor  vehicle  dealers 
niral  towns,  retail  trade  continues  to  (off  0.3%)  showed  gains  over  a  year 
improve.  ago.  The  largest  rates  of  gain  were: 

The  spottiness  of  improvement  that  114%  for  furniture  and  household  ap- 
characterized  the  earlier  part  of  the  pliances,  10.4%  for  lumber  and  building 
month  has  gone.  This  good  sign  was  material,  and  9.1%  for  boys’  and  men’s 
particularly  stressed  by  Secretary  of  apparel. 

Commerce  Roper  when  he  announced  Wisconsin  retail  sales  for  October  in 
that  his  department  reports  showed  362  independent  stores  were  13%  more 
gains  of  from  5  to  25% — even  before  than  a  year  ago  and  *8%  more  than  this 
Thanksgiving  Day.  He  thinks  that  September  (without  adjustment).  Each 
government  spending  can’t  account  for  kind  of  retailing  showed  a  gain  over 
all  this  gain,  and  he  expects  the  Christ-  a  year  ago.  The  highest  rates  of  in- 
mas  trade  this  year  will  be  10  to  25%  crease  were:  lumlier  and  building  ma- 


a  good  deal  to  pack  into  one  o(t)(r 
lorni,  and  the  coupon  has  no  aikfatii 
or  clue  as  to  what  store  it  goes 
two  ill  adjacent  Saks  34th  advertinl 
ments — one  for  Richelieu  iiearl  n^i. 
laces  at  $1.98,  three  lengths  and  two 
colors ;  and  one  in  a  seven-column  Sjkj 
34th  advertisement  for  Junior  and 
Youths  size  Kaynee  shirts  at  IJ 
(three  for  $4),  color  to  be  written  in 
(not  checked)  for  first  and  second 
choices. 

Right  next  to  the  last  named  coupon 
is  a  prize  contest— again  Saks  34tli. 
“Win  a  Champion  Scottie  Puppy!  .  ,  _ 
by  suggesting  a  name  for  our  Scottit 
Every  purchase  you  make  in  our  dal. 
dren’s  department  entitles  you  to  makt 
one  suggestion.  On  Monday,  Dec  2J, 
1935,  at  11a.  m.,  three  pedigreed  Sc«- 
tie  puppies  from  the  Cedar  Pond  Kta- 
nels  will  be  given  away  for  the  thne 
best  names  suggested.” 

Macy’s  Holiday  Parade  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  was  seen  by  a  million  per- 
sons  this  year,  and  about  75,000  watched 
its  finish  at  the  store.  The  star  of  Tony 
Sarg’s  balloons  was  a  55-foot  India, 
and  there  were  historical  floMi 
Hearn’s  gave  a  circus  in  Central  Puk 
in  the  morning  and  in  Prospert  Pak 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  audience  tf 
20,000  in  the  morning  and  even  a  lai|ir 
crowd  in  the  afternoon  over  in 
Brooklyn. 

Gimbel’s,  New  York,  has  for  a  holi¬ 
day  show  Barnum’s  Museum  of  Freaks, 
■‘not  alive  but  authentically  reprodaned, 
10c.  for  children  and  15c.  for  adultt* 

.Mtman’s  has  the  Reni  and  Cahet 
Punch  and  Judy  Shows  three  tiaa 
daily  from  the  9th  to  the  24th. 


better  than  it  was  in  1934. 


terial,  26.9% ;  men’s  and  boys’  clothing, 
25.3% :  hardware,  22%.  Compared 


OCTOBER  retail  sales  figures  arc  with  September,  1935,  the  only  .classes 
now  fairly  complete  show  decreases  in  October  were 

Rural  retail  volume  for  this  October  T*®*"  .  dealers,  down  10.7% 

was  171/2%  more  than  a  year  ago  and  seasonal  average),  and 

23%  more  than  in  September  of  this  grocery,  down  02%.  ^ 

year.  For  the  ten  months  the  gain  over  u  u 

1934  is  20%.  By  regions  the  gains  are  XHERE  have  been  many  encour- 

*„ui„ .  X  aeinsr  remarks  about  the  certain 


shown  in  this  table :  “  “  remarks  about  the  certain 

Percentage  improvement  of  business  next  year — 

Gains  in  Rural  Middle  Far  but  none  better  than  these  sentences 

0^*l*93S*ovtr  South  West  West  addressed  by  Kenneth  Collins  of  Gim- 

Oct.,  13%  21)4%  18)4%  Brothers,  Inc.,  to  the  Washington 

Oct.,  1935,  over  Advertising  Club:  “In  almost  any 

Sept.,  1935..  2014%  30%  2S'A%  10'.;% 

First  10  months 
1935  over 

1934  .  17%  22%  20%  18%  r  T  , 

Drug  chain  sales  this  October  were  lOf  I  CSt 
3.5%  greater  than  a  year  ago  and  3.8%  ^  , 

more  than  this  September.  Fountain  ^dlTiPBIQnS - 

sales  were  2.4%  less  than  in  September,  ^ 

but  10.2%  more  than  in  October,  1934.  OAK  OOrt 

Tobacco  sales  were  7.4%  more  than  a  AOD/UUU 

year  ago  and  2.9%  more  than  this  Sep-  „  ^  ,,  ... 

tember.  Frosperous  Famtltes  tn 

Independent  retail  volume  figures  are  MirHJi"  A\! 

now  available  for  six  states.  MlLHUjAIS  read  these 

Illinois  retail  sales,  based  on  reports  Modern  Newspapers. 
from  528  independent  stores,  up  this  ’’  ^ 

October  about  14%  over  October,  1934,  They  Offer  an  Excellent  Test  Market 
and  18%  over  this  September.  Each 
classification  showed  an  increase  over 

a  year  ago  and  a  month  ago.  Hard-  BOOTH 

ware  stores  increased  62%  over  a  year  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

ago.  The  greatest  rate  of  gain  from  i ... _ .--TT-x  i  *  iri  -  i 

September  was  47%  in  men’s  and  boys’  \  '"c. 

clothing  stores  WouWyT*.  ,  c  i  V 

Indiana  retail  sales  of  301  stores  this  llalKin  draick  a  I 

October  were  17%  more  than  a  year  /jka  Aikii  My  N<n  Chicago 

ago  and  12%  more  than  in  September  ^  ■ - ^ 

of  this  year.  Motor  vehicle  dealers 


Advertising  Club:  “In  almost  any 

For  Test 
Campaisns — 

265,000 

Prosperous  Families  in 
MICHIGAN  read  these 
Modern  Newspapers. 

They  offer  an  Excellent  Test  Market 

*  BOOTH 

NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

I.  A.  Klein,  Inc. 

New  '/ork 

J.  E.  Lutz  1 

Chicago 


When  You  Want  a 

Contest 


Discuss  it  first  with  the  or^an- 
i^.ation  that  has  conducted  more 
(arge  and  small  contests  on  more 
large  and  small  newspapers  than 
an\  other  contest  company  in 
the  world — today  doing  the  most 
effective  work  in  its  history  on 
more  important  daily  news¬ 
papers  than  all  other  contest 
companies  combined.  xNo  gam¬ 
ble — no  risk  for  the  newspaper. 

WK  pay  the  prizes. 

Publishers  Service 

Company 

INCORPORATED 

75  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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JUDGES  NEED  NO  ADDITIONAL  LAWS 
TO  MAINTAIN  DIGNITY  OF  COURTS 

Have  Ample  Power  Under  Contempt  Statutes  to  Curb  Camera* 
men  and  Reporters — N.  Y.  Mirror  Man  Gets  Picture 
of  Lindbergh’s  Son 


W 


By  JACK  PRICE 

E  are  informed  in  a  recent  dis-  who  wishes  to  liave  photographs  made, 
patch  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  What  is  a  i)oor  photographer  to  do? 
some  legal  minds  have  taken  exception  *  t  ♦ 

to  the  presence  of  cameramen  in  court  XT  OT  often  does  one  man  manage  to 
during  a  trial.  Why  all  the  excitement  obtain  two  scoops  hand-running, 

at  this  late  date  ?  ITie  honors  for  such  accomplishment  fall 

Special  legislation  against  photogra-  to  Richard  “Dick”  Sarno,  staff  photog- 


This  exclusive  photograph  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh  and  her  son  Jon  svas  taken  hy 
Dick  Samo  with  a  4  x  5  speed  Graphic  camera.  It  is  a  speed  flashlight  at 
six  feet  and  taken  at  1  /200th  of  a  second  on  a  super-sensitive  panchromatic  film 
with  a  Zeiss  f.4.5.  lens. — Photo  copyright  hy  International  News, 
phers  was  not  needed  by  such  gentle-  rapher  of  the  A'ctt>  York  Daily  Mirror. 
men  as  Recorder  Goff,  former  Chief  One  year  ago  Sarno  was  assigned  to 
Magistrate  Corrigan  or  Justice  Learned  get  a  picture  of  the  second  son  of 
Hand,  of  New  York.  There  are  many  diaries  A.  Lindbergh.  It  took  about 


picture  spells  either  disaster  or  success 
for  the  photographer.  In  making  that 
l)hoto,  the  cameraman  must  rely  on  his 
experience.  Under  adverse  light  the 
exposure  must  be  right.  The  type  of 
film  or  plate,  the  speed  of  the  lens  and 
the  movement  of  the  subject  must  be 
considered,  and  once  the  decision  is 
made,  there  can  be  no  “ifs.”  Guessing 
the  distance  accurately  and  sighting 
quickly  is  most  important  if  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  to  be  secured.  Last  but  not 
least  are  the  careful  adjustments  of  the 
camera  and  the  flash  synchronizer. 

Last  year  Sarno  used  a  4  x  5  Graflex 
equipped  with  a  17-inch  F.S.6.  lens.  His 
exjxjsure  was  made  on  a  1500  H.  &  D. 
test  plate.  This  year  he  used  a  4  x  5 
Speed  Graphic  Camera  with  regulation 
13.5  cm.  F.45  Zeiss  lens  and  a  Mendol- 
sohn  speed  flash  synchronizer.  His  ex- 
IKjsures  were  made  on  a  super-sensitive 
panchromatic  film.  The  exposure  last 
year  with  the  Graflex  was  a  daylight 
snap  taken  at  l/50th  of  a  second.  This 
year  his  exposure  with  the  speed 
Graphic  was  made  with  the  speed  flash 
at  1 /200th  of  a  second.  The  lens  in 
the  daylight  shot  was  wide  open,  while 
with  the  speed  flash  it  was  stopped 
to  F.8. 

The  handling  of  this  assignment 
from  the  technical  angle  points  to  the 
necessity  of  proper  maintenance  of 
equipment,  and  the  ability  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  the  operation  of  camera  with  the 
sight.  The  development  of  the  plate 
and  film,  the  last  important  step,  was 
done  by  Sarno  to  avoid  any  possible 
chance  of  accident.  The  photographs, 
although  not  masterpieces  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  are  without  a  doubt  splen¬ 
did  examples  of  news  photographs 
made  under  difficult  circumstances. 

SINCE  there  have  been  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  enlarging  apparatus, 
the  writer  has  culled  the  market  here 
for  one  that  would  suitably  cover  the 
average  needs  of  a  newspaper  photo¬ 
graph  department. 

The  new  Salzman  semi-automatic 
vertical  enlarger  comes  nearer  to 


more  justices  and  magistrates  who 
have  taught  press  photographers  to  re¬ 
spect  their  rulings  as  to  “shooting”  in 
a  court  during  a  session. 

It  seems  that  in  this  day  of  modern¬ 
ity,  there  would  be  less  objection  to 
having  a  photographer  work  in  a  court. 
He  is  far  less  troublesome  operating  a 
candid  camera  than  he  was  years  ago 
trying  to  “shoot”  with  a  noisy  and 


bergh  will  have  an  annual  picture  record 
bullcy  camera.  Then  again,  the  court  of  his  son. 

is  not  startled  by  the  explosion  of  an  Sarno  is  one  of  the  ace  men  of  the 
old-fashioned  powder  lamp,  since  noise-  Mirror  staff  and  is  as  reticent  as  he 
less  and  smokeless  flash  bulbs  are  now  >s  daring.  When  asked  for  details  of 
used  his  exploits,  his  answer  was  given  in 

For  years  newspaper  photographers 
have  been  barred  from  making  pictures 


at  a  Federal  Court  session  in  New 
York  City.  The  ruling  went  as  far  as 
prohibiting  the  cameramen  from  work¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  the  building.  Former 
Chief  Magistrate  Corrigan  was  ada¬ 
mant  in  his  refusal  to  allow  the  photogs 
to  work  in  his  court.  More  than  once 
he  had  some  cameraman  held  in  con- 
tmpt.  Outside  of  the  court  it  was 
different. 

During  the  Thaw  trial  Recorder  Goff 
would  suspend  court  until  the  attend¬ 
ants  ousted  a  camerman.  Finally  the 
Recorder  issued  drastic  orders  which 
nert  only  barred  the  photographers  from 
taking  pictures  in  the  court,  but  threat- 
,<med  their  newspapers  with  contempt 
if  they  published  any  pictures  made 
surreptitiously  at  the  trial. 

All  good  newspaper  photographers 
know  the  conditions  they  must  meet 
when  covering  a  trial.  They  will  also 
r«pect  the  rulings  of  the  bench,  pro- 
mng  no  favoritism  is  shown.  In  fact 
'u?  conspicuous  than  many  of 

the  spectators  who  attend  to  satisfy  a 
morbid  curiosity.  Murder  trials  are 
news  and  the  public  depends  upon  these 
*^*meramen  to  give  them  pictorially  the 
news  of  the  day. 

.  Nowadays  a  good  murder  trial  is 
•nwimplete  without  the  presence  of  a 
horde  of  cameramen.  Often  they  are 
invited  to  photograph  the  defendant 
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This  exclusive  photograph  made  last 
year  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh  and  her  son 
Jon  was  also  taken  by  Dick  Sarno  of 
the  Daily  Mirror.  The  picture  was 
made  with  a  4  x  5  Graflex  equipped 
with  a  17-inch  F.5.6.  lens.  The  expos¬ 
ure  was  l/50th  of  a  second  on  a  1500 
H  &  D  test  plate  with  lens  wide  open. 
— Photo  copyright  hy  International 
News. 

answering  the  question  than  any  others. 
This  lamp  is  equipped  with  a  new 
Cooper- Hewitt  square  tube  instead  of 
the  old  M  tube.  It  has  a  special  re¬ 
flector  which  increases  the  volume  of 
light  by  25%.  The  light  is  attached 
to  the  enlarging  camera  which  moves 
up  or  down  on  steel  tracks.  The  whole 
outfit  will  fit  in  a  room  having  a  ten 
foot  ceiling. 

By  means  of  a  steel  chain  and  crank 
the  camera  is  raised  or  lowered.  An 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


two  weeks  but  Sarno  performed  the 
impossible.  He  brought  back  a  fine 
shot  of  Baby  Jon  with  his  mother. 

Several  days  ago  Sarno  again  re¬ 
turned  with  new  triumphs.  After  work¬ 
ing  on  the  story  for  a  week,  Dick 
brought  back  a  splendid  shot  of  the 
Lindbergh  youngster.  If  Sarno  keeps 
up  his  batting  average.  Colonel  Lind- 


Sarno  explained  that  his  patience  won 
for  him  $100  this  year  and  $50  last  year 
as  bonuses,  and  assured  the  writer  that 
with  Xmas  around  the  corner  the  re¬ 
wards  come  in  handy. 

It  takes  more  than  just  pressing  a 
button  to  obtain  a  scoop  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  assignment  such  as  Sarno  covered. 
This  was  a  “one  shot”  affair.  The  one 


Leica  photo  by  Charles  Peterson 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Newspaper  men  are  urqed  to  see  this  remarkable  exhibit  of  Leica  photographs 
including  many  token  by  news  camera  men.  The  exhibit,  which  will  be 
shown  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  held  at  the  R.  C.A.  Building, 
(Mezzanine  Gollery)  Rockeieller  Center,  December  17th  to  December  23rd 
inclusive. 

Hours  10  AM  to  9  PM  except  December  23rd  when  the  show  will  close 
at  5  PM.  A  special  lecture  will  be  given  on  the  evenings  oi  December  18th 
and  19th  in  Room  735,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  new  Model  G. 

Your  office  should  have  a  copy  oi  the  Leica  Manual — a  new  500  page 
book  on  all  phases  of  Leica  Photography.  $4.00  at  all  Leica  dealers. 


eica 


THE  ORIGINAL  MINIATURE 
CANDID  CAMERA 


Model  G  with 
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DON  SEITZ,  PULITZER  EXECUTIVE,  DIES 
AFTER  LONG  CAREER 


Was  Business  Manager  of  New  York  World  25  Years — Com- 
bined  QusJities  of  Journalist  and  Business  Man — Prolific 
Writer  of  Books  and  Articles 


Don  CARLOS  SEITZ,  for  25  years 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  who  was  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 


Don  C.  Ssitz 


late  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  during  the 
great  days  of  that 
newspaper,  died 
Dec.  4  of  cardiac 
asthma  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn. 
N  Y.  He  was 
73  years  old. 

Throughout  his 
long  career  Mr. 
Seitz  combined 
the  qualitie.^  of  a 
journalist  with 
those  of  a  busi- 
He 


ness  man 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  books  on  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  other  subjects.  He  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  newspapers,  but  on 
numerous  occasions  criticized  severely 
certain  newspaper  practices. 

Mr.  Seitz  resigned  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World  in  1923  and  for  three 
years  afterwards  was  titular  manager 
of  the  Evening  World.  He  then  became 
associate  editor  of  The  Outlook,  and 
liter  was  associate  editor  of  The  Church¬ 
man.  In  recent  years  he  had  been  in 
retirement. 

Mr.  Seitz  was  born  at  Portage, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Seitz, 
a  Universalist  clergyman.  He  was 
graduated  from  tlie  Liberal  Institute, 
Norway,  Me.,  in  1880.  From  the  time 
of  his  boyhood  he  was  prone  to  look 
upon  Maine  as  his  “home  State,”  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  born  in  Ohio  and 
lived  in  New  York.  In  1906  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  A.  M.  degree  from 
St.  Lawrence  University  and  in  1921 
a  D.  Litt.  degree  from  Bowdoin. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  started 
his  newspaper  work  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  first  reporting  plays  and  women’s 
reading  circles,  but  later  “graduating” 
to  police  court  and  Coney  Island  district 
work.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
Albany  correspondent  for  the  Eagle. 
In  1889  he  bei^me  city  editor,  serving 
for  two  years. 

After  a  brief  time  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Recorder,  Mr. 
Seitz  attracted  the  attention  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  who  wanted  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  World’s  new  Brooklyn  edition. 
Mr.  Seitz  was  its  managing  editor  from 
1893  to  1894. 

Although  he  lacked  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to 
advertising,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  became  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  World.  In  1898  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  World,  serving 
until  1923. 

Mr.  Seitz  was  president  of  the  Auth¬ 
ors  Club  from  1923  to  1927  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grolier  Club.  Honorary 
membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  William  and  Mary 
College. 

Mr.  Seitz’s  writings  included  “Tlie 
Last  Piracy  of  the  Spanish  Main,”  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Everyday  Europe,”  “Writ¬ 
ings  by  and  About  James  McNeill 
Whistler,”  “Elba  and  Elsewhere,”  “Sur¬ 
face  Japan,”  “Letters  From  Francis 
Parkmati  to  E.  G.  Squier,”  “The  Buc¬ 
caneers,”  “Whistler  Stories,”  “Training 
for  the  Newspaper  Trade,”  “The  Un¬ 
precedented  Invasion  of  Althuria,”  “Paul 
Jones — His  Campaigns  in  English  Seas,” 
“In  Praise  of  War,”  “Farm  Voices,” 
‘‘Brains  in  Chains,”  “Braxton  Bragg — 
General  of  the  Confederacy”  and  “Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer.” 

Although  newspapers  after  the  World 
War  did  not  escape  his  criticisms,  he 
was  quick  to  come  to  their  defense  dur¬ 
ing  a  controversy  predpitated  in  1922  by 


the  late  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber  of 
.\ortli  Dakota,  joint  author  of  the 
Eordney-McCumber  Tariff  Law  of 
1922. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
McCumber  charged  that  the  defeat  of 
William  H.  Taft  for  the  Presidency  in 
1912  was  the  result  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to 
make  a  corrupt  bargain  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association.  Mr.  Seitz  had 
been  a  member  of  one  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  committees  to  which  the  Senator 
had  made  reference. 

Replying  to  the  McCumber  charges, 
Mr.  Seitz  said ; 

“It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  defeated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  not  by  the  newspapers.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  most  of  the  newspapers  were 
for  Mr.  Taft.  This  talk  of  Senator 
McCumber  is  merely  part  of  the  im¬ 
becility  and  ignorance  that  has  bem 
shown  by  Senator  McCumber  and  his 
colleagues  in  framing  the  present  tar¬ 
iff  bill.” 

The  next  day  Senator  McCumber 
modified  his  charges,  agreeing  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  responsible  for  Mr.  Taft’s 
defeat  but  contending  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  would  not  have  run  in  1912  "if  the 
newspapers  had  kept  quiet.” 

As  for  newspapers,  Mr.  Seitz  de¬ 
clared  in  a  lecture  before  the  New  York 
Library  Club  in  1926  that  the  American 
press  had  become  commercialized,  main¬ 
ly  because  of  the  vast  wealth  that  ac¬ 
companied  and  followed  the  World  War, 
bringing  many  columns  of  advertising 
to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Seitz  always  contended  that  a 
newspai)er  was  not  a  business  but  rather 
an  institution  of  public  service,  and  that 
a  business  manager’s  job  was  to  keep 
his  hands  off  the  editorial  side  of  the 
paper.  .As  the  intimate  adviser  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  however,  he  had  a  hand  in 
shaping  policies,  and  as  an  old  reporter 
himself  he  was  not  always  able  to  keep 
out  of  the  news  hunt.  On  a  quiet  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  in  1907,  for  instance,  he 
dropped  into  the  office  to  see  how  things 
were  going,  and  learned  that  some  cor¬ 
respondence  had  come  to  light  in  which 
E.  H.  Harriman  asserted  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  asked  him 
to  raise  money  for  the  1904  campaign. 
In  the  trust-busting  days  that  was  big 
news,  especially  for  a  Democratic  paper, 
and  in  an  instant  Mr.  Seitz  had  taken 
charge  like  a  tornado,  and  ordered 
every  one  on  the  staff  out  to  look  for 
Mr.  Harriman  and  any  one  else  who 
could  shed  light  on  the  matter. 

He  was  also  a  prime  mover  in  the 
World’s  fight  for  an  investigation  of 
insurance  practices  in  1905,  and  ordered 
publication  of  the  Panama  Canal  stories 
upon  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  later 
sued  the  World. 

In  1890  Mr.  Seitz  married  Miss 
Mildred  E.  Blake,  of  East  Deering,  Me. 
Until  her  death  in  1924  she  was  active 
in  women’s  clubs  in  Brooklyn  and  was 
especially  interested  in  orphan  welfare. 
She  adopted  more  than  60  babies,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  finding  homes  for  them. 
They  had  two  children  of  their  own, 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Geibel,  of  Shanghai, 
China,  and  Miss  Mildr^  Seitz,  with 
whom  Mr.  Seitz  lived. 

A  brief,  private  funeral  service  was 
held  Dec.  6  in  the  village  of  Falmouth 
Foreside,  near  Portland,  Me.  Burial 
took  place  in  Pine  Grove  cemetery 
there,  beside  his  wife. 


DIRECT  AUTO  HNANCE  ADS 

Stanley  Pflaum  .Associates,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  has  been  named  to 
place  the  advertising  accounts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Finance  Corporation,  Detroit,  and 
Motor  Acceptance  Company,  Chicago, 
affiliated  automobile  finance  firms. 
Newspapers,  billboards  and  direct  mail 
will  lie  used  in  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


BOSTON  MEN  SHARE 
MURDER  REWARD 


Joseph  Dineen  of  Boston  Globe  and 
La%<rrence  Goldberg  of  Post  Given 
$2,000  Each — Record  Man 
Gets  $500 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Boston,  Dec.  3 — Three  Boston  repor¬ 
ters,  Joseph  F.  Dineen  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Lawrence  R.  Goldberg  of  the 


J.  F.  Dineen 


L.  R.  Goldbebc 


Boston  Post  and  Ormsby  L.  Court  of 
the  Daily  Record,  were  among  those 
who  received  rewards  for  their  part  in 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  Irv¬ 
ing  Millen,  Murton  Millen  and  Abe 


O.  L.  CousT 


HNED  FOR  ASSAULT 

For  assaulting  Julius  J.  Soltesz,  po¬ 
litical  reporter  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  during  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  row,  Sharp  Mossop, 
Bridgeport  ash  and  garbage  removal 
contractor,  was  fined  $25  and  costs  of 
$8.50  in  the  town  court  of  suburban 
Fairfield,  Dec.  2. 


Council  of  Massachusetts. 

The  first  descriptions  of  the  bandits 
to  go  out  over  the  teletype  wires  were 
those  gathered  together  by  Dineen  and 
Goldberg  from  the  eyewitnesses  of  the 
crime  before  the  local  police  had  or¬ 
ganized  this  information.  To  these 
two  men  Ijelong  the  credit  of  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  repaired  battery  found 
in  the  half-burned  murder  car. 

In  explaining  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  Executive  Councilor  Daniel 
H.  Coakley  said; 

“It  was  undisputed  in  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  us  that  Dineen  and  Goldberg  for 
three  days  before  the  publication  of  the 
photograph  of  the  battery  and  a  min¬ 
ute  description  of  the  same  had  per¬ 
sistently  urged  such  publication  upon 
the  then  Commissioner  of  Public  Safe¬ 
ty  as  the  most  direct  way  in  which  to 
find  out  who  repaired  the  battery. 

“Within  15  hours  of  the  newsi»per 
publication  the  correctness  of  the  vision 
and  judgment  of  the  newspapermen 
was  proven  by  the  arrival  at  the  police 
station  of  LeVierge,  saying  he  had 
repaired  a  battery  similar  to  this.  Of¬ 
ficer  McDonald  went  with  him  to  his 
shop  and  the  name  of  Millen  was  there 
recorded. 

“I  think,  and  I  think  anybody  with 
the  facts  would  say  that  it  was  Di- 
neen’s  and  Goldberg’s  photographs  to 
which  was  due  the  locating  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  the  Millens.” 

These  two  reporters  were  the  first 
to  visit  the  home  of  the  suspects.  There 
they  were  convinced  by  the  suspicion 
and  nervous  actions  of  Joseph  Millen, 
the  father,  that  they  were  getting  “very 
hot”.  After  extensive  inquiry,  they 
found  out  the  New  York  rendezvous 


of  the  gang,  where  they  were  later  ap. 
prehended. 

Court  obtained  a  complete  confesiioii 
from  the  Millens  in  the  VV’est  Side  Jail 
New  York,  which  was  later  turned  over 
to  the  police.  This  exclusive  confesiion 
was  instrumental  in  their  convictioa 

In  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  of  Nov.  17,  Bill  Ctm- 
ningham  said: 

“Examples  of  reporters  out-policij» 
the  police  have  happened  many  timet, 
but  seldom  more  spectacularly  or  to 
greater  public  service  than  in  the  caie 
of  Joe  Dineen  and  Larry  (ioldfaerg 
and  their  Millen-Eaber  solution.” 

Dineen  is  a  resident  of  Xeedliam  and 
a  close  friend  of  Patrolman  Forbet 
McLeod,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Millen 
gang.  He  is  38  years  old  and  a  world 
war  veteran.  Dineeft  started  his  newt- 
paper  career  in  1919  on  the  Boston 
Record  staff  and  has  been  with  the 
Globe  13  years.  He  has  written  several 
books  including  “.Amid  Sin  and  Splen¬ 
dor”  and  “Merry-Go-Round  of  Mur¬ 
der”. 

Lawrence  Goldberg,  36,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1926  of  Columbia 
school  of  journalism  where  he  was  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Neto  York  Mommg 
and  Evening  World  and  was  Pulitier 
alternate  in  his  class  to  study  journal¬ 
ism  in  Europe.  He  is  a  world  war  vet¬ 
eran. 

Court  is  38  and  has  been  with  the 
Record  eight  years.  He  is  also  New 
England  sports  representative  for  Tor¬ 
onto  Daily  Star.  For  the  Record  he 
has  covered  practically  every  major 
crime  story  in  New  England. 


LEA,  PRITCHETT  IN  CHARGE 


Faber  for  the 
Needham  Trust 
Company  hold-up 
and  murders.  All 
three  of  the  ban¬ 
dits  were  electro¬ 
cuted. 

Dineen  and 
Goldberg  each 
were  given  a  cash 
reward  of  $2,000 
of  the  total  of 
$20,000  reward 
money  and  Court 
received  $500.  The 
awards  were  voted 
by  the  Executive 
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Change  Made  in  Management  of  N«w 
Louisville  Morning  Daily 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisheb) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  2— Elam  Hud¬ 
dleston,  editor  of  the  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  Louis'viUe  (Ky.)  News  and  En¬ 
quirer  has  announc^  that  Luke  Lea, 
Jr.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Charles  A. 
Pritchett,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  joint  management  of  the 
new  daily  newspaper. 

Mr.  Lea  has  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper  and  Mr.  Pritchett 
superintendent  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment. 

The  new  management  of  the  morning 
daily  replaces  the  general  directorship 
of  B.  I.  Susong,  who  resigned.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  paper  will  continue  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  state 
treasurer  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
it  was  announced. 

Frank  Lebus,  of  Cynthiana,  Ky, 
prominent  agriculturist  and  member  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company ;  Bailey  P.  Wooton, 
of  Hazard,  former  attorney  general 
of  Kentucky,  s  vice-president  and  Ferd 
Gnau,  of  Louisville,  is  secretary.  Pub¬ 
lication  began  Oct.  22. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  change 
in  management  comes  the  statement  the 
jiersonnei  will  be  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  A.  H.  Tarvin,  Louisville, 

chief  editorial  writer ;  George  M.  Kiser, 
formerly  with  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  managing  editor;  Phil  E.  Mc- 
Cleary,  of  San  Francisco,  telegra^ 
editor ;  Peter  Rogiers,  Newark,  N.  J, 
city  editor  and  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  of 
Louisville,  director  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment. 
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URGES  DIVORCE  NEWS  BAN 

The  Essex  County  Bar  Associatiw 
believes  newspaper  reporters  should  be 
barred  from  New  Jersey  courtrooms 
during  divorce  trials.  At  its  annw 
meeting  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2,  the 
association  approved  a  report  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  recommended  that  m^ 
chinery  be  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
declared  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  this  could  be  doiie  without 
infringing  upon  the  constitutional  g^' 
antee  of  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
report  said  certain  publicity  pertaining 
to  divorce  cases  is  of  an  unsavory  na¬ 
ture,  and  should  be  kept  from  nei^- 
papers.  The  publicity,  the  report  add^ 
was  keeping  divorce  business  from  the 
lawyers  of  the  state. 


AUTOMOBILE 

DEALERS 


KENTUCKY 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA 


PASS  IN  REVIEW 


is  a  directory  (as  it  is  called)  and 
liardly  anything  else.  To  automobile 
manufacturers  it  should  be  very  useful. 
To  the  Courier- Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  it  might  have  been  made  to 


•omotion  manager.  He  is  *ner- 
,ine  manager  of  the  l-ort  Worth 
■flegrain  but  he  has  Ins  finger 
promotion  pie.  The  paper’s  pro- 
is  directed  by  Jap  Newton.  Jr., 
,1  advertising  manager.  Jones 

i!”^  years  old,  was  born  in  Mc- 
Te.xas  (i)opulation  10,000). 
ctn  merchandising  manager  since 
1932.  Prior  to  that  and  Iwick  to 
t  1929,  he  was  a  salesman  on 
isified  staff.  Before  joining  the 
elegram  he  was  in  the  promo- 
partmeiit  of  Capper's  l-armcr. 


hiutd  ^ 

Iki '  CMvirr  ^iranul 

Ttic  Lousville  Tuns 

1935-1934 


biggest 

ITelecram. 


Detroit 

>»rvETROIT  is  Back"  says  the  Free  do  more  of  a  promotion  jf'b.  But  then 
U  Press  of  Detroit.  A  rooster  again  there  mav  have  been  a  good  rea- 
iaiids  at  the  top  of  the  page  crowing  son  for  issuing  it  just  as  it  is. 

Juiut  the  fact.  Says  the  sub-caption. 

Twenty-four  months  ago,  Detroit,  in 
ht  eyes  of  the  nation  was  a  magnificent 
wbble,  ‘gone  bust.’  Today  Detroit  is 
leading  the  rest 
■  ■  I  of  the  nation  out 


One  Picture 

OMEBODY  on  the  Boston  Daily 


OVER  300,000  COVERAGE  in  the 

UTICA  MARKET 


The  combined  strensth  ol  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press,  carries  your 
messases  to  more  than  80,000  Families.  The 
Observer-Dispatch  oFfers  a  net  paid  evening 
coverage  oF  over  33,500  Families  and  on 
Sunday  more  than  24,800  Families.  The 
Utica  Daily  Press  reaches  out  to  more  than 
22,300  Families  every  morning,  except  Sun¬ 
day.  Utica  is  the  SECOND  best  try-out  city 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  made  by  Sales  Management.  The 
Utica  markets  tell  their  own  success  stories  oF 
many  new  products,  accepted  and  now  being 
used  every  day.  New  Friends,  new  customers, 
new  proFits  await  the  manuFacturer  who  makes 
a  determined  eFfort  to  secure  a  Full  share  oF 
this  Fertile  market. 

Use  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and  the 
Utica  Daily  Press  to  do  the  job  economically 
and  thoroughly! 


Directory  of  Automobile  Dealers 

A  RECORD  of  every  automobile 
^  dealer  in  the  state,  arranged  by 
junties  and  listing  the  makes  of  pas- 
^!5ger  cars  sold  by  each  dealer  .  .  . 
wts  what  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
■(‘ulrAllc  Times  have  issued  for  Ken- 
Tcky  and  Southern  Indiana,  the  ter- 
tory  which  these  )>apers  call,  “Ken- 
Tckiana.’’  We  don’t  know  how 


under  them,  is  Chinese  for  the  well- 
known  phrase,  ‘‘one  picture  is  worth 
ten  thousand  words.” 

The  “one  picture”  is  the  large  figure, 
320,721,  which  represents  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  daily  net  paid  circulation.  And 
that’s  about  all  there  is  to  the  ad. 

Allen  French. 


. . .  .  new 

le  idea  is  but  it  is  new  to  us. 

“A  Directory  of  Automobile  Dealers” 
47  printed  pages.  The  cover  is  of 
tllow  stock  with  reddish  brown  print- 
ig  The  size  is  5)4  x  8j4. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  Part 
the  directory  is  arranged  by  counties 
id  cities.  For  each  county  is  shown, 
'■  addition  to  the  names  of  the  passen- 
tr  car  dealers  and  the  makes  of  cars 
‘d,  the  total  car  registration  and  the 
Tculation  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
imes,  daily  and  Sunday.  In  Part  II 
ic  directory  is  arranged  by  makes  of 
ir?.  Beginning  with  Auburn  and  con- 
"uing  alphabetically,  each  car’s  dealers 


Do  as  youi  letailei  does-USE  NEWSPAPERS 

Httca  ®b0pru?r-Bia)jatirI) 

Eoening  and  Surtday 

Utica  Daily  Press 


“DROUGHT  MISUNDERSTOOD’’ 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  5 — In  an  interview  with 
local  reporters,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  sec- 
In  Part  II  retary  of  agriculture,  yesterday  charged 
that  metropolitan  newspapers  had  mis¬ 
represented  facts  concerning  the 
drought.  Here  to  attend  the  Interna- 

-  wu.iiita.  tional  Livestock  Exposition,  Secretary 

^  Ixxik  starts  right  off  Wallace  said :  “The  city  papers  have 
.  Its  statistical  matter  on  page  one,  never  told  the  truth  about  the  drought. 

Cby  people  can  have  no  proper  un- 
,  concluding  sales  copy,  derstanding  of  the  extent  and  tragedy, 

^dwiched  between  the  end  of  Part  1  the  depth  and  importance  of  the 
there  is  a  drought  on  farmers  and  farm  prices, 
ouble  spread  with  a  map  of  “Kentue-  We  never  had  a  drought  like  it.  As  a 
alwut  25  lines  of  promotion  result  of  this  misrepresentation  city 
(’’^^P^sbing  the  circulation  strength  people  don’t  give  us  any  credit  for  what 
w  papers.  In  other  words,  the  book  we  did." 


Morning 


National  Representatives 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

Chicaso 


San  Francisco 


-  J 
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MAXWELL  GIRL  LOSES 
AID  OF  WOMEN 


Club  Withdraws  When  She  Signs 
Syndicate  Rights  to  Her  Story 
and  Pictures — Tennesseans 
Charge  Press  Distortion 


JUDGES  CAN  MAINTAIN 
DIGNITY  OF  COURTS 


uKura  rii^i  on  bureau 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 
Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  2 — Declaring 
that  “any  woman  who  commercialized 
on  a  murder  conviction  does  not  merit 
the  sympathy  nor  support  of  this 
woman’s  organization,”  Miss  Mary  A. 
Elliott,  president  of  the  Knoxville 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Qub,  announced  last  week-end  that  the 
or^nization  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Edith  Maxwell  case,  in  which  the  21- 
year-old  school  teacher  of  Pound,  Wise 
county,  Virginia,  was  sentenced  to  25 
years  in  the  state  penitentiary  for  the 
“slipper  slaying”  of  her  53-year-old 
father,  Trigg  Maxwell,  because  he 
allegedly  threatened  to  whip  her  for 
staying  out  later  than  9  o’clock  at  night. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Knoxville  women’s 
organization  and  also  that  of  the 
Kingsport  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  from  any  further  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  solicitation  of  funds 
with  which  to  appeal  the  young 
woman’s  case  result^  when  it  became 
known  that  exclusive  interview  and 
photograph  rights  had  been  sold  to 
International  News  Service  and  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

A.  A.  Skeen  and  former  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  P.  Bruce,  Miss  Maxwell’s 
attorneys,  said  they  expected  to  realize 
“more  than  $1,000  in  royalties  from 
the  interview  rights  sold  to  the  news¬ 
paper  chain.” 

“Sensationalized  and  untrue  news¬ 
paper  accounts”  had  given  the  nation  at 
large  a  totally  erroneous  impression  of 
the  case.  Miss  Elliott  added.  She 
charged  that  Miss  Maxwell  was  being 
‘‘exploited  for  newspaper  sensational¬ 
ism.”  She  deplored  “distorted  and 
highly  colored  news  reports  emanating 
from  sources  which  would  seek  to 
glorify  crime  for  their  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses.”  , 

Mrs.  Roy  G.  Boatwright,  of  Coe- 
burn,  Va.,  vice-president  of  the  Wise 
County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
said  the  executive  committee  of  that 
organization  would  take  steps  toward 
correcting  the  “slur”  made  at  Wise 
county  by  “false  reports”  of  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations.  “A 
grave  injustice  has  been  done  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  citizens,”  she  said. 

Residents  of  Pound  became  so  en- 
ranged  at  seeing  their  town  referred  to 
as  “the  log  cabin  village”  or  “the  hill¬ 
billy  settlement”  that  they  threatened 
violence  to  two  Northern  newspaper¬ 
men  who  attempted  to  describe  Pound 
in  an  alleged  “lying,  sensational  man¬ 
ner.” 

Luther  F.  Addington,  principal  of 
the  Wise  high  school  and  former  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pound  school  which  Edith 
Maxwell  attended,  particularly  resented 
the  reference  to  Miss  Maxwell  as  “the 


ingenious  device  added  to  the  enlarger 
is  a  flexible  cable  which  permits  the 
operator  to  focus  his  camera  without 
reaching  up.  One  end  of  the  cable 
is  attached  to  the  screw  which  moves 
the  bellows  of  the  camera,  and  the 
other  to  a  small  wheel  just  below  the 
easel. 

The  easel  or  bed  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  it  can  be  lowered  to  give  a  longer 
throw.  The  actual  projection  from 
lens  to  easel  can  be  extended  to  about 
nine  feet.  If  the  negative  is  a  small 
one  and  a  very  large  print  is  desired, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  short  focus 
lens  be  used.  For  ordinary  purposes 
either  an  8^  or  a  inch  lens  will 
serve  adequately.  The  speed  of  the 
enlarging  lens  should  be  either  an 
f.4.5  or  a  f.5.6.  The  operation  is  simple 
and  with  the  use  of  a  treadle  electric 
switch,  both  hands  are  left  free  to 
manipulate  the  prints. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  enlarger  is  not  a  photog¬ 
rapher  but  a  theatre  stage  electrician 
who  has  iterfected  many  lighting  de¬ 
vices  which  are  used  by  leading 
photographers. _ 


Suit  for  an  injunction  brought  by  D, 
Ritholz  Optical  Company,  Chk^ 
against  the  Chicago  Better 
Bureau,  Kenneth  Barnard,  its  m.,-.- 
and  Dr.  Harry  E.  Pine,  presid^ 
the  Illinois  State  Society  of  OntoJ 
etrists,  was  recently  dismissed  ohi 
tion  of  the  plaintiff  in  circuit  co«i 
The  suit  sought  to  restrain  the  buna 
from  “interfering  with  the  business  d 
the  plaintiffs  by  sending  out  any  fjL 
or  misleading  bulletins,  attacking  thn 
personal  integrity,  refusing  to  appu* 
for  publication  in  newspaper  and  radi 
stations  the  advertisements  heretofm 
approved  by  them  and  from  withhnidK 
approval  of  plaintiffs’  ads 
any  false  accusations.”  The  bureau  fal 
previously  reported  unfavorably  on  tit 
optical  chain  stores’  advertising. 


GROUP  SAVED  $33,940 

Three  hundred  and  nineteen  emploTa 
of  the  Telegraph  Press  and  the^ 
graph  Newspapers  participated  in  total 
earnings  of  $33,940.44  in  the  Em^oyes’ 
Savings  Association  of  the  Telegraph 
Printing  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
according  to  the  financial  statement  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  23.  TTiis  yeapj 
earnings  amounted  to  $2.91  on  each  fuH 
participating  share,  and  checks  as  Wgh 
as  $543.28  were  issued  to  members. 


Richard  Sarno 

Photographed  Lindherg  bahy. 


girl  who  went  away  to  college  and 
brought  education  back  to  the  hills.” 


SUHLER  JOINS  CHILD  UFE 

Lester  F.  Suhler,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Capper’s  Weekly,  has  resigned 
to  become  circulation  manager  of 
Child  Life  Magazine,  published 
monthly  by  Rand-McNally  &  Co.,  in 
Chicago.  Ray  C.  Senate  will  be  the 
new  circulation  manager  of  Capper's 
Weekly,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  James  M.  Rankin,  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulations  of  the  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications. 


TODAY'S  CENTER 


THE 

BEST  NEWS 
IN  THE  WORLD 


News  of  man's  conquest 


[tau( 

of  nature.  News  from 


every  field  of  science: 


to 

ni’s-l 


ai  sU 
:c  pr 


Daily  Mail  Report 
Talofiaph  Rap^ 

•■mpvOTiTw  AffMcrai 

Foalm  Satloi 
Sciaoca  ^rtoteoa 
Stiaoca  Flllan 


Sdo 


WkeCollad 

Iwdolaib 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washinston,  D.  C 


You  are  at  the  very  heart  of 
things  when  you  stop  at  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  3  minutes  from  Grand  Central. 
15  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station. 
8  minutes  from  Times  Square  and 
theatres.  15  minutes  from  Wall  Street. 
Next  door  to  shops,  churches,  and  im¬ 
portant  clubs.  Rates  from  $5  the  day. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


There  is  a  priceless  gift  within 
reach  of  every  one — the  gift  of 
friendship. 

Of  all  the  services  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  there  is  none  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  this — helping  you  to 
make  friends  and  to  keep  them. 

When  people  are  in  trouble, 
you  go  to  them  quickly  by  tele¬ 
phone.  The  telephone  carries 
your  good  wishes  on  birthdays, 
weddings  and  anniversaries.  Ar¬ 
ranges  a  golf  game  or  gets  a 
fourth  for  bridge.  Invites  a  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintance  to  your  home 
for  dinner,  and  advises  “home” 
that  he  is  coming.  Congratulates 
a  youngster  on  his  work  at 
school.  Thanks  a  neighbor  or 


asks  about  the  baby.  Renews  old 
times  —  shares  confidences— 
plans  for  the  future.  ^ 

Thus  the  bonds  of  friendship 
are  formed  and  strengthened,  i 
Greater  happiness  comes  into  the  i 
widening  circle  of  your  life-  | 
Some  one,  somewhere,  says  sin-  ^ 
cerely  — ^“It  was  nice  of  you  to  j 
call.”  This  day,  a  voice-visit  by  1 
telephone  may  bring  reassurance  | 
to  some  friend  who  is  wondering 
how  you  are. 


More  and  more  are  people  taming  to  Long 
DUtance  to  carry  friendly  voicet  eerou 


the  miUea  They  like  it$  speed,  elerity, 


end  low  cost  —  especieUy  after  1 
when  r«ll«  by  nuM»b«r  to  most  points  cost 
aboMt  40%  less  than  in  the  daytime* 


PARK  AVE  •  4fTH  TO  50TH  •  NEW  YORK 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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p.  SUITS  DISMISSED 


PUBLICITY  LODGE  OFFICERS 


nies :  Ralph  F.  Duysters,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  steward;  Harry  Flow- 


PAUL  J.  CROGHAN 

Paul  J.  Croghan,  for  15  years  press 


i.  *  Kl  J  ^  T^i  - T-J  - •  — W  X  aul  I.  lui  i*;  vcaid  picaa 

Pfoceedingt  in  eva  a*  •  J*mei  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Named  Wor-  ers,  Mowers  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  chief  of  the  Commerce  Department  in 


Are  Still  Undecided  ehipful  Maater  of  Masonic  Group  siewaro ;  ur.  w  imam  A.  Kocnester,  Washington,  died  there  Dec.  4  after  a 

Xbe  Associated  I'ress  on  advice  of  At  the  14th  annual  meeting  of  Pub-  Ev'^s^  t'^W^’^Fune^  mid’cr^rS’  a‘ 

■  eeneral  counsel,  on  Dec.  5  obtained  Hcity  Lodge  No.  1000,  Free  and  Ac-  ueorge  A.  An  efficient  press  counselor  much  ad- 

■  without  prejudice  of  actions  cepted  Masons,  New  York,  a  lodge  or-  _  mired  by  the  Washington  corps,  he  had 

r.  neiit  at  Las  N'egas,  Nevada,  against  ganized  on  craft  and  not  neighborhood  GIFT  TO  GEORGE  J.  AUER  ^  newspaperman.  While 

*,,tortner  members,  the  LusJ'cyaj  lines,  James  E.  Craig,  an  editorial  writer  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 

an  the  Aero  Fort  Nim,  installed  the  AssSTo^  this  week  Tarpress^S  a^d  Ta^  Tedh^^^^^^ 

aim  for  additional  assessments  for  °Jamei  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  worship-  1? 

years  under  the  provision  of  the  ful  master;  Huston  D.  Crippen,  Teck  S^identTf^hi  Ta  F  A  ^ vation  to  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Croghan 


steward;  Dr.  William  A.  Rochester,  Washington,  died  there  Dec.  4  after  a 
marshal ;  Sou^ard,  tiler ;  and  H.  W.  year  of  declining  health.  He  was  47. 


Evans,  C.  W.  Fuller  and  George  A.  An  efficient  press  counselor  much  ad- 

Kiley,  trustees. _  mired  by  the  Washington  corps,  he  had 

GIFT  TO  GEORGE  J.  AUER  ^  newspaperman.  While 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 


Herbert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Mr.  Croghan  was  much  more 


<,jnaiits.  ine  i>eiuiuii  ciiiuiaocu  a  ion 
aim  for  additional  assessments  for  J 
1^,  years  under  the  provision  of  the  ful 
v-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  requir-  Pu 
w  such  notice  by  a  member  seeking  her 
lithdrawal  from  membership.  Pr. 


Association  this  week  presented  a  desk  than  press  agent  and  was  credited  by 
set  to  George  J.  Auer,  assistant  pub-  many  of  the  iiolitically  wise  with  having 


thp  Associated  Press  reouir-  Publications  Inc  senior  warden  •  Al-  Presen  always  consulted  before  a  press  con- 

,  ot  the  nssociaitu  i  rcss  rtquir  l  nnil^llOllS,  lllC.,  senior  wara^  ,  /U  tation  was  made  m  Mr.  Auer’s  office  fprence  "and  if  he  ever  miesced  wrone 

ich  notice  by  a  member  seeking  bert  O.  Ryerson,  New  York  Theatre  k„  non  Btidce  advertisin<r  director  of  1  he  ever  guessed  wrong 


Program,  junior  warden;  John  A.  Zel 


lauon  was  maue  in  .vir.  /vuer  s  onice  fgrence.  "and  if  he  ever  guessed  wrong 
by  Don  Bridge,  advertising  director  of  on  the  effect  of  a  Secretary’s  statement 
the  Nezv  \ork  Times,  is  also  a  „one  re.ne.nherc  when  it  hannenerl  ”  the 


■^Nevada  court  ruled  recently  that  lers.  Remington- Rand  cJrp.,  treasurer;  ,ast  ,>  sidenTof  nTe.T”  Mr.^Auer  T"  when  it  happened,”  the 

/plaintiff  had  not  qualified  under  Wesley  T.  Jones,  Evans  Publ  shing  ‘etired  as  president  last  June,  when  1  ork  1  imcs  wrote  from  Washing- 


.tvaiia  laws  as  a  foreign  corporation  Curp.  . . ^  . . . . 

ntiiicd  to  maintain  such  an  action  in  American  Press  Association,  chaplain ;  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
at  state.  The  general  counsel  for  The  Roy  1*.  Shutts,  Blackman  Company,  included  a  clock,  and  c 
■Muiated  Press  elected  not  to  pursue  Charles  Reynolds,  Evans  inscription  on  a  silver  tablet. 

X  proceedings  in  the  form  taken  by  Publishing  Corp.,  junior  deacon;  Ern-  - 

evada  counsel,  and  this  week’s  action  ‘^*1  Eberhardt,  Home  Owners  Cata-  ADDRESS  WANTEI 

the  result  logue.  senior  master  of  ceremonies ; 

k  upholding  the  defendant’s  demurrer  Leonard  Shultz,  Julius  Mathews  Spe-  TOM  MAHONEY 

imiiim  the  A.P.  was  not  qualified  to  Agency,  junior  master  of  ceremo-  - 


Riley,  irwin  Maier,  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 


was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  desk 
set  included  a  clock,  and  carried  an 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
TOM  MAHONEY 


GIVES  TURKEYS  TO  STAFF 

As  a  Thanksgiving  surprise  to  his  em¬ 
ployes,  Paul  Block,  president  of  the  Paul 
Block  newsjiajiers,  gave  every  fulltime 
employe  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  the 
Times  an  order  for  a  10-pound  turkey 
and  a  quart  of  cranberries.  The  news- 
jiapers  have  more  than  400  employes. 


I  business  in  Nevada,  because  it  had  p 
)i  tiled  articles  of  incorjxiration  in  that 
a;e.  Judge  Dysart  of  the  Nevada 
urt  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  right 
tile  an  amended  complaint  in  accord- 
la  with  his  ruling.  “Whether  this 
cp  will  be  taken  dejiends  on  further 
nsideration  by  general  counsel,’’  said 
(kson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  secretary 
;  the  corporation,  in  reporting  the  latest 
lioa  at  Las  Vegas. 

*0ur  general  counsel  believes  that  the 
KOt  decision  of  the  Nevada  court  was 
jwisdictional  one,  namely,  the  right 
a  foreign  corporation  to  maintain  an 
^  in  the  state  courts  of  Nevada 
bi  it  had  not  qualified  to  do  business 
said  Mr.  Elliott.  “In  consider- 

tthe  decision  of  the  court  upon  the 
Bty  of  the  by-laws,  it  should  be 
ientood  that  the  court  was  not  pre- 
Mtd  with  all  of  the  necessary  pro- 
ions  of  the  New  York  Membership 
iporation  Law,  or  of  the  by-laws, 
li  that  it  did  not  appear  that  upon  a 
■riier’s  admission  the  news  service  to 
»nceived  is  definitely  fixed,  and  that 
a  Associated  Press  is  required  to  fur- 
i  service  as  long  as  the  member  com- 
with  the  by-laws.” 


IREAKEY  TO  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 

■nt  Man  Will  Be  in  Charge  of 
Local,  National  Promotion 

Effective  Dec.  2,  Arnold  S.  Breakey 
named  promotion  manager  of  the 
York  Ei’ening  Journal  in  charge 
both  local  and  national  work  in  this 

r.  Breakey  goes  to  the  Journal  from 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization,  the 
he  joined  in  1930  when  he  went 
work  for  the  Hearst  enterprises.  He 
promotion  work  for  the  group  and 
many  individual  Hearst  papers  it 
resents. 

The  new  Journal  promotion  head 
ed  his  newspaper  career  as  a  re- 
er  and  learned  copy-writing  under 
ude  C.  Hopkins  at  Lord  &  Thomas, 
spent  several  years  with  the  Hill 
hliihing  Co.  when  copy  service  was 
new  idea.  Then  he  went  to  FraniC 
n,  Inc.,  where  he  stayed  ten 
rs.  first  as  account  manager  and  fin- 
y  as  director  of  service. 


CRUIKSHANK  GOING  HOME 

•udon  Newt-Chronicle’s  N.  Y.  Cor- 
eipondent  Becomes  Deputy  Editor 

fh  J.  Cruikshank,  who  for  many  years 
’  been  New  York  correspondent  of 
London  Xetos  Chronicle,  has  been 
2hed  to  London  to  assume  the  duties 
the  deputy  editorship  of  that  news- 
per. 

Cruikshank  was  host  at  a  recep- 
[>  and  farewell  party  Dec.  1  to  about 
of  his  American  friends  and  con¬ 
ges  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 
’ess  Correspondents. 

Aylmer  Vallance,  editor-in-chief  of 
•  •'•ews  Chronicle,  was  guest  of  honor. 
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DEALERS  HELP  NAME 
SAFEST  DRIVERS  ' 


SKI  PAGE  POPULAR 


St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  Contractor 
Finishes  Year  With  Only  Six 
Blameworthy  Accidents  in  Half 
Million  Miles  of  Driving 


Approximately  500,000  miles  with 
only  six  blameworthy  accidents  is  the 
achievement  of  the  56  drivers  who  de¬ 
livered  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
daily  and  Sunday  to  its  dealers  during 
the  year  ended  Oct.  16. 

This  was  the  eighth  annual  Safety- 
Courtesy  Campaign  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  the  awards  were  made  at  a 
party  given  recently,  at  which  the  dri¬ 
vers  and  their  wives  were  guests. 

The  results  of  the  year  just  ended 
compared  with  11  blameworthy  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  preceding  12  months,  and 
with  four  such  accidents  in  1933. 

Since  1928,  the  Post-Dispatch  has 
been  carrying  on  a  continuous  campaign 
for  safe  driving.  Previously  the  paper 
was  receiving  an  average  of  four  or 
five  accident  reports  a  week.  One  in¬ 
surance  company  had  cancelled  the 
policy  of  the  delivery  contractor,  and 
the  vehicles  had  a  bad  rating  generally 
among  insurers.  Now  insurance  com¬ 
panies  vie  for  the  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign  is  “to 
bestow  merit  for  freedom  from  accident 
or  complaint  of  delivery  fault  and  to 
assess  demerit  penalty  for  lapse  from 
these  ideals.” 

Dealers  to  whom  the  deliveries  are 
made  have  a  part  in  deciding  the  win¬ 
ners  in  the  contest,  for  they  are  sent 
ballots  in  which  they  are  asked  to  state 
“if  the  driver  who  serves  you  has  re¬ 
cently  improved  the  service  in  any  way. 

“Please  do  not  return  the  attached 
card  marked,  ‘O.  K.’  or  ‘good  service’,” 
dealers  are  asked.  “Courteous  and 
efficient  service  is  always  expected  from 
Post-Dispatch  drivers.  We  desire  at 
this  time  to  learn  about  improved  ser¬ 
vice  resulting  in  more  prompt  or  more 
regular  delivery  than  usual,  or  delivery 
of  papers  in  better  condition  (protection 
from  rain,  etc.). 

“If  there  is  cause  for  complaint,  please 
tell  us  that,  too.  If  the  improved  ser¬ 
vice  reported  by  you  has  resulted  in 
increas^  sales  for  the  Post-Dispatch, 
please  give  us  that  information.” 

The  drivers  are  divided  into  four 
teams,  each  having  a  captain  chosen 
from  the  driver  personnel.  These  four 
team  captains,  with  the  delivery  fore¬ 
man  and  the  circulation  manager  make 
up  a  board  of  review  which  analyses 
accident  reports  quarterly. 

The  rank  of  drivers  in  the  safety 
campaign  is  established  by  inexpensive 
metal  discs  that  are  called  chevrons, 
which  drivers  attach  to  their  vehicles, 
both  trucks  and  motorcycles.  In  the 
quarterly  review,  drivers  who  are  found 
blameworthy  of  accident  are  denied  the 
three-month  advancement  in  chevron 
that  they  would  earn  otherwise. 

Men  who  achieved  a  record  of  27 
months  of  freedom  from  blameworthy 
accident  are  awarded  breast  watch 
chains  with  a  pen  knife  at  one  end  and 
a  pendant  of  safety  design  in  the  center. 
Holders  of  chains  who  achieved  another 
24  months  of  freedom  receive  watches. 
Those  drivers  who  earned  watches  and 
chains,  and  have  a  perfect  record  re¬ 
ceive  sterling  silver  belt  buckles. 

The  team  prizes  were  $1(X)  in  cash 
to  the  highest  ranking  team,  for  pro¬ 
rata  division  among  the  members  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  individual  rating,  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  team  member  could  take 
part  n  division  of  a  team  prize  if 
charged  with  an  accident;  $75  in  cash 
to  second  ranking  team  for  division  in 
the  same  manner.  The  individual 
awards  were  $50  in  cash  to  the  driver 
who  achieves  the  highest  rank  or  score. 


Berkshire  Eagle  Gets  Quick  Response 
to  New  Feature 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle,  has  introduced  a  ski  and  general 
winter  sports  page  which  already  is 
successful  in  reader  interest,  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  advertising  promotion. 

(Called  “Tempos  and  Telemarks” 
(both  ski  terms),  the  page  is  set  off  by 
an  eight-column  banner  in  tempo  type 
with  wood  endcuts  in  modern  motif 
showing  a  skier  in  fast  descent.  Lib¬ 
eral  use  of  cuts  throughout  gives  fur¬ 
ther  atmosphere. 

Published  Thursday,  the  page  has  a 
weekly  feature  story  on  new  ski  trails 
and  slopes,  resort  developments,  club  ac¬ 
tivities  or  some  other  subject.  Various 
stories  report  new  angles  of  the  rapidly 
growing  winter  sports  movement.  The 
problem,  the  Eagle  found,  was  not  how 
to  find  subject  matter  to  fill  the  page, 
but  how  to  use  all  the  material  avail¬ 
able. 

A  special  subscription  plan  offers  the 
Eagle’s  Thursday  issue  containing 
‘  Tempos  and  Telemarks”  at  50  cents 
for  the  full  season  from  November 
through  mid-March.  The  response  has 
been  unexpectedly  widespread,  including 
10  colleges  and  schools,  scores  of 
clubs  and  individuals.  A  copy  goes  as 
far  west  as  Minneapolis. 

Editor  of  the  page  is  Norman  H. 
Ransford,  13  years  an  Eagle  staff  man 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Greylock 
Ski  Club  of  Pittsfield,  Mass;  Western 
Massachusetts  Winter  Sports  Council 
and  U.  S.  Amateur  Ski  .\ssn.  Special 
promotional  efforts  are  planned  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Frank  R.  Munn  and 
Ad  Solicitor  (leorge  M.  French. 


SEEKS  MOST  USEFUL  CITIZEN 

The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 


homan  Dec.  2  started  its  12th  annual 
ballot  to  select  the  city’s  most  useful 
citizen.  The  selection  will  be  made  by 
a  committee  of  judges  from  nominations 
by  the  public.  Newspapermen  and 
women  are  excluded  from  the  nomina¬ 
tions. 
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NAMED  CIRCULATION  CHIEF 


AIRPLANES  delivered  EDUK). 

Using  an  airplane  and  automol.i!' 
the  Nezvark  (N.  J.)  Eveni^^ 
Nov.  30  delivered  1,000 


the  daily  in  New  Haven'w 
footliall  fans  from  Newark  and  viri»! 
could  read  a  complete  account  nf^ 
Yale- Princeton  game  shortly  after  S! 
contest  ended.  On  hour  and  three 
utes  elapsed  from  the  end  of  the  ^ 
to  the  delivery  of  the  papers 
game  ended  at  4:17  and  at  4-26  liS 
papers  left  the  daily’s  plant  and  ww 
placed  alward  a  plane  at  the  Newri 
airport  at  4:33,  reaching  New 
airport  at  5:09.  Two  automobiles  a 
livered  the  copies  to  the  New  Hjib 
railway  station  at  5:20,  when  canS 
a  page-one  Ikix  “Yale-Princeton  Fw 
ball  Fdition,”  telling  of  the  feat  of  the 
newspaper. 


WARWICK  CIRCULATION  CHI£F 

Ray  Warwick  has  lieen  named  dr 
culation  manager  of  the  A/arirtu 
(Ga.)  Journal,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance  as  an  evening  daily  C)ct.  29.  WJ. 
Ham  L.  Harris  is  publisher  and  bai^ 
ness  manager,  and  S.  J.  Carswell,  edi¬ 
tor  and  national  advertising  tnanatter 
George  Toole  is  mechanical  superb 
tendent.  The  daily  is  represented  m- 
tionally  by  Devine-Tenney  Corpora, 
tion. 


SENDS  COPIES  TO  HOSPITALS 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Ez’eninq  Nezvs 
has  received  the  cooperation  of  51  local 
merchants  and  is  placing  a  daily  copy 
of  the  Evening  News  in  every  hospital 
room  at  the  two  local  hospitals  and 
in  the  Willowbrook  Sanitarium.  The 
new  service  was  inaugurated  Nov.  31. 
and  as  a  result  of  the  subscriptions 
taken  by  the  merchants,  more  than  100 
patients  have  each  edition  of  the  daily 
delivered  in  their  beds.  A  label  in¬ 
dicates  it  is  “For  the  patient  in  Room 

- ,  compliments  of — merchants.”  and 

each  afternoon  the  patient  receives  a 
paper  with  compliments  of  a  different 
merchant,  the  name  being  rotated  until 
the  room  has  received  a  newspaper 
from  51  different  business  houses  in 
Kenosha. 


Ralph  E.  Neusitz.  for  the  last  12 
years  director  of  research  of  the  Si. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  last  week 
was  appointed  circulation  manager  to 
succeed  Ralph  J.  Seeman.  Mr.  Neusitz, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  went  to  the  Glohe-Democrat  from 
the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St. 

Louis. 


ORPHANS  DAILY’S  GUESTS 

More  than  300  boys  and  girls  from 
three  Richmond  orphanages  were  the¬ 
ater  guests  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Xczvs  Leader  recently. 


ADD  4-PAGE  PEACH  SECTION 

The  Miluvukee  .S'entinel  recotly 
added  a  four-page  iieach  section  to  its 
home  delivery  edition,  accordii*  to 
George  Moffett,  circulation  maiagtr, 
who  explains  the  reason  for  this  nen- 
section  is  to  convert  street  sab  Lto 
home  delivery.  The  section  is  made  np 
of  two  pages  from  the  regular  papfr 
which  is  sold  on  the  street  and  two 
special  pages  for  home  delivery  sA- 
scribers  exclusively. 


NEW  FARM  FEATURE 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patroit 
has  started  a  new  editorial  feature, 
"Circuit  Rider’s  Note  Book”,  on  its 
farm  page.  The  news  items  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  circulation  department  mem¬ 
bers  and  appear  once  a  weeek. 


SERIES  ON  CO-EDS 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  am- 
ning  a  series  in  the  Graphic  Section  on 
university  co-eds  at  each  of  the  “Big 
Ten”  conference  schools.  In  connection 
with  each  article,  written  by  Margaret 
Scully,  the  Tribune  publishes  a  full 
page  in  run-of-paper  color  of  p«- 
traits  of  several  co-eds  of  the  nniversity 
featured  rhat  week. 


PLANS  BOXING  TOURNAMENT 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  will  open 
its  Golden  Gloves  Tournament  with  the 
preliminary  bouts  being  held  on  Jan. 
27,  while  final  bouts  will  be  contested 
on  Feb.  17.  .All  classes  will  compete 
for  attractive  prizes,  including  diamond 
studded  gold  gloves  for  the  divisional 
champions  and  ruby-studded  silver 
gloves  for  runners-up. 
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YNDICAT 


F-E-A-T-U-R-E-S 
News  Coverage  &  Photo  Services 


CARTOONS 


■  I.IFE".  NEW  CARTOON. — dally  one  col¬ 
umn  panel.  Rates,  terms.  Prank  Earl 
Jones,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Bloomington.  Illinois. 


NEW  YORK  CITY _ 

WORI.D\S  MOST  FAMOUS  NAMES:  WaljS 


Street,  Broadway,  Park  Avenue,  Gres^ 
White  Way,  Times  Square,  furnish  themeq 
fnr  ••TTnelo  VTIram  on  RroadwaV."  WMS'la 


CHICAGO  NEWS  COVER.AGE 


Independent  correspondent  service  now 
available  here.  Exclusive,  dependable  cov¬ 
erage  guaranteed.  Only  one  paper  signed 
in  each  area.  Special  assignments  and 
features  solicited.  Will  query  it  requested. 
Reasonable  rates. 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
176  W.  Adams  St.  State,  0150.  Chicago. 


for  “Uncle  Hiram  on  Broadway," 
letter.  Proceeds  help  spread  snus'iS 
story  of  unpaid  navy  worke^  | 

$7  year.  Hiram  Mann, 

York. 


77  Wall  St. 


News 


-Publicity — Illustrative  Photw 
ERIK  STYRLANDEB 
Fort  Lee  8-0410-J.  Fort  Lee.  N  J 
News  photographers — please  conUct  ion 
national  accounts.  ' 


COMICS  AND  STRIPS 


NEW  YORK  NEWS  COVEBAOI 


“C.\P”  STUBBS  —  World’s  Greatest  Boy 
and  Dog  Strip.  Also  Sunday  color  tab, 
half  and  full  pages.  In  over  100  news¬ 
papers.  Write  GEORGE  MATTHEW 
ADAMS  SERVICE,  444  Madison,  N.  Y.  C. 


Your  New  York  correspondent — 

PARK  ROW  NEWS  SERVICE 
engaged  for  ten  years  in  supplying  oui-u  w 
town  papers  with  New  York  n^*  '  j 
eraire.  For  YOTTR  LOCAL  ANGLE 


HUMOR 


erage.  For  YOUR  LOCAL 
THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS  call  on 


THE  HUMOR  PARADE — Ordered  on  sight 
by  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Milwaukee  Journal  because 
it's  a  weekly  half-page  that  contains  the 
best  of  the  nation's  laughs  fresh  from  the 
pens  and  typewriters  of  America’s  best 
known  humorists.  Send  for  samples  and 
details.  Consolidated  News  Features,  280 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P.4RK  ROW  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

New  York  _ 


RELIGIOUS 


RELIGIOUS  QUESTION  BOX 
Answers  religioue  questions 
without  controversy.  Popular 
Will  increase  reader-interest  oi  ) 
Church  Page.  Rates  low.  N.  L-  •  p 
News  Service.  289  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  i-j 


JUNIOR 


I.et  us  act  as  your  Junior  Page  staff.  We 
can  supply  completely  local  sections  for 
girls  and  boys  at  moderate  cost.  Page  is 
different  in  each  city.  JUNIOR  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE,  505  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


ALL  SORTS  OP  POLKS  follow^  J 
the  unique  Ellis  Sunday  School 
it  appears  weekly  in  scores  of 
and  little.  One  thousand  worda  •?*  ' 

The  Ellis  Service,  Swarthmore.  n- 


Widespread  attention  from  editors  and 
publishers  can  be  had  in  this  space  at 
small  cost.  A  feature  worth  writing  is 
wqrth  promoting. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON.  A  xwUj 
1.200  word,  Bible  story,  by  a 

vitalizing  the  International  serie^^^j^^^-* 


for  samples  and  terms.  Wn». 
Jr.,  Independence,  Missouri. 
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heed  of  trust  keeps 

^PERS  IN  FAMILY 

F  ank  E.  Noyea,  Wiaconain  Publiaher, 
Namea  Hia  Wife,  Two  Sona 
and  Daughter  aa 
Truateea 

An  important  move  in  the  smaller 
newspaper  held  is  the  recent  trust  deed 
.rrfuted  by  Frank  E.  Noyes,  publisher 
of^e  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star, 
controlling  stockholder  in  the  Eagle 
Printing  Company,  which  publishes  the 
Eagle-Star,  and  major  stockholders  in 
^Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe  and 
the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  Nezvs- Herald. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  made  a  trust  deed 
conv^ing  irrevocably  to  the  trustees  all 
except  a  nominal  interest  in  all  three 
newspaper  properties.  The  trusteeship 
is  to  be  administered  for  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  two 
sons  and  his  daughter,  and  their  direct 
descendents. 

For  the  present,  the  trustees  will  be 
four  in  number,  consisting  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
his  wife,  his  son  Eugene  C.  Noyes  of 
.Mcron,  0.,  and  his  other  son,  Linwood 
i.  Noyes,  Ironwood  Globe  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  After  the  elder  Mr.  Noyes’ 
death,  there  will  only  be  three  trustees. 
The  trust  extends  for  20  years  beyond 
his  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  with  power 
to  revive  and  continue  should  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  best  interests  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

The  trustees  are  given  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  powers,  equal  to  what  each  could 
personally  exercise,  with  reservation 
that  accumulated  capital,  after  paying 
reasonable  dividends  to  the  beneficiaries, 
be  invested  in  additional  newspapers  or 
interests  in  newspaper  properties. 

Mr.  Noyes  will  for  the  present,  at 
least,  continue  as  active  manager  of  the 
Eagle- Star  at  Marinette,  while  his  son, 
Linwood,  will  manage  the  Ironwood 
Globe  and  Howard  A.  Quirt  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  manager  of  the  Marshfield 
News-Herald.  Eventually,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  the  elder  Mr.  Noyes  will  grad¬ 
ually  transfer  his  responsibilities  to  the 
others. 

Creation  of  the  Belf  Noyes  Trust  (the 
word  Belf  being  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  given  names  of  the  four 
beneficiaries)  separates  Mr.  Noyes’ 
newspaper  interests  from  the  rest  of  his 
estate  and  will  simplify  administration 
of  his  estate  after  his  death,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

A.  P.  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 
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T.  M.  Metzger  Heads  Des  Moinea 

Bureau — M.  J.  Sheen  to  Denver 

T.  M.  Metzger,  formerly  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
A.  P.’s  Des  Moines,  la.,  bureau  and  has 
already  assumed  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Metzger  succeeds  M.  J.  Sheen  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Denver,  as  bureau 
chief. 

Other  A.  P.  personnel  changes  follow  : 

John  M.  Bruner,  of  the  Denver  bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  appointed  correspondent 
^  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  succeeding  R.  N. 
wwell,  who  became  correspondent  at 
Helena,  Mont.  C.  H.  Kline,  news  ed¬ 
itor  at  Denver,  has  been  transferred  to 
l^sas  City,  where  he  will  become  news 
^tor  of  the  bureau,  effective  Dec.  12. 
Mward  Stanley,  news  editor  at  Kansas 
City,  has  been  assigned  to  the  executive 
staff  in  New  York. 

William  H.  Boring,  of  the  Augusta 
(Gi)  Herald,  has  been  employed  in  the 
Atlanta  bureau.  Richard  G.  Harris, 
formerly  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
appeal,  recently  joined  the  Nashville 
stoff.  H.  K.  Milks  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Chicago  to  the  Columbus  bu- 
Alexander  Singleton,  of  the 
"Orlhampton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  this 
week  joined  the  Boston  bureau.  W.  N. 
raxton  has  been  transferred  from  the 
^  Louis  bureau  to  the  New  York  of- 
J.  H.  Anderson  has  become  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  St.  Louis  bureau. 
John  Killick,  of  the  Kansas  City  office, 
jouied  the  St.  Louis  staff  Dec.  2. 


PUBUSHED  SWATCH  ADS 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  page  advertisement  for 
Mandel  Brothers  Dec.  1,  containing  two 
swatch  ads,  one  devoted  to  men’s  and 
women’s  house  slipiiers  and  the  other 
on  men’s  shirts.  'I'he  swatch  advertis¬ 
ing  appeared  in  the  Tribune’s  city  edi¬ 
tions  only. 

FREE  Pi^S  ISl^PlC  OF 
SCHOOL  EDITORS 

Eastern  Group  Also  Urged  to  Devote 

More  Space  to  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems — David 
Stern  Speaks 

Editors  of  58  newspapers  of  25  liast- 
ern  and  Southern  colleges,  meeting  at 
International  House,  500  Riverside 
Drive,  over  the  past  weekend,  were 
urged  to  devote  more  space  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  social  and  economic  problems 
of  today,  and  were  urged  to  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  collegiate  press. 

Thomas  E.  Neblett,  president  of  the 
National  Student  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  welcomed  delegates,  and  told  them 
that  his  organization  had  called  the 
conference  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  clearing-house  for  news  re¬ 
lating  to  national  issues  of  interest  to 
the  college  press.  Roger  Qiase,  editor 
of  the  Columbia  University  Daily  Spec¬ 
tator,  emphasized  the  need  for  such  a 
central  office  to  prepare  a  weekly  bul¬ 
letin  devoted  to  contemporary  events. 

F'rancis  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  last  year’s 
editor  of  the  Daily  Princctonian,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  College 
Editors,  urged  that  more  attention  be 
paid  to  the  activities  of  liberals  and  rad¬ 
icals  on  the  campuses,  than  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  conservatives. 

James  A.  Wechsler,  last  year’s  head 
of  the  Columbia  Spectator,  said  that 
attacks  on  Communism  in  the  colleges 
amounted  to  the  “first  indication  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Fascism.” 

Speaking  on  Saturday,  J.  David 
Stern,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
called  upon  the  assembly  to  uphold  the 
freedom  of  the  press  at  any  cost.  Mr, 
Stern  termed  “un-American”  college 
administrators  who  interfered  with  the 
publishing  of  statements  of  fact,  or 
who  objected  to  sincere  expressions  of 
opinion  in  the  undergraduate  papers. 

The  publisher  warned  the  college 
editors  to  avoid  trivialities,  to  treat 
“worthwhile”  subjects  with  dignity,  and 
to  use  tact  in  controversial  matters. 

Methods  of  fighting  censorship  were 
discussed  by  the  undergraduate  editors, 
who  held  they  must  seek  the  support 
of  the  student  body  over  a  period  of 
time  for  the  principle  of  a  free  press, 
rather  than  directly  oppose  college  au¬ 
thorities  on  any  censored  material. 

Miss  Jane  Whitbread,  editor  of  the 
Vassar  Miscellany,  urged  complete 
discussion  in  editorial  columns  of  such 
subjects  as  American  participation  in 
the  Olympics,  and  the  anti-war  move¬ 
ment. 

Delegates  visited  the  New  York 
Times  plant  Saturday  afternoon. 

TO  RESUME  CHAIN  INQUIRY 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3 — Further 
inquiry  into  the  purchasing  practices 
and  trade  discounts  allowed  chain  store 
organizations  will  be  instituted  Dec.  30 
when  the  Patman  committee  will  con¬ 
vene  here.  Investigators  have  been 
gathering  material  for  several  months 
and  are  expected  to  present  reports. 
Advertising  allowances  granted  large 
purchasers  by  food  manufacturers,  are 
being  probed.  The  committee  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
figured  in  advertising  allowances  for 
which  no  accounting  is  made  to  the 
grantors. 

BANDITS  TOOK  $4,755 

Russell  P.  Smith,  credit  manager  of 
the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News, 
was  held  up  by  a  nervous  bandit  Nov. 
25,  and  robbed  of  $4,755,  a  portion  of 
the  newspaper’s  w'eekly  payroll,  which 
he  was  carrying  from  the  bank  to  his 
office.  The  bandit  made  his  escape  in 
a  new  coupe  driven  by  an  accomplice. 
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1^  ^  192-PAGE  SURPRISE  EDITION  nunil)cr  by  artists  of  the  King  Fcaiurt 

'UR.  OVN  VOQLD  ai'tnd'"&rgfM«£rAl: 

^  Herald  Publisher  Syndicate.  In  addition  Edgar  A.  Guts 

I  «  I  ^  r— t  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  wrote  a  special  verse  dedicated  to  Mr 

I  I  I  I  ^  Miami,  Dec.  2  —  Employes  of  the  Shutts ;  Lee  Pape  wrote  a  specaj 

I  f  I  I  Miami  Herald  issued  a  “surprise”  spe-  “Little  Henny’s  Notebook,”  and  George 

11  cial  edition  Dec.  1  in  honor  of  Pub-  Matthew  Adams  devoted  his  “D^k 

.  „  .  r  ic^  lisher  Frank  B.  Shutts,  who,  visiting  Talk”  to  the  edition. 

An  ambitious  young  man,  just  out  of  mg  Art,  a  pleasing  volume  of  156  in  New  York,  was  unaware  that  his  - 

Columbia,  has  in  his  first  book  pages  or  thereabouts  in  which  all  the  staff  had  gathered  material  about  him  NEW  PLANT  OCCUPIED 

“Revolt  on  the  Campus”,  attempted* to  exhibits  are  enshrined  in  print.  Those  and  his  life  in  the  community.  Jhe  Stcrlina  (111.)  Gazette  recemk 

give  form  to  a  previously  unrelated  devotes  of  “the  pure  coinmercial  art  jhe  issue  comprised  192  pages,  and  published  a  special  edition  consis^ci 
mass  of  collegiate  happenings  m  recent  who  found  pleasure  in  studying  the  ex-  carried  approximately  175,000  lines  of  64  standard  pages  and  a  28-page 

years  which  seem  to  arouse  in  him  a  hibition  itself  will  enjoy  the  Ixxik  as  advertising.  It  celebrated  the  25th  an-  section  containing  descriptive  nu«» 

hope  of  students  “breaking  from  a  con-  much  or  more,  since  it  lends  itself  to  niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Her-  nertaining  to  the  new  Gazette  builHino 

fin^g  fold  to  learn  about  the  outside  n.ore  leisurely  scrutiny.  aid  by  Mr.  Shutts.  ScTwL  informallv  oS  to 

«.nrW_anH  to  Ho  something  about  it.”  The  list  ot  awards  in  the  front  lllus-  The  rifkwc  wnc  rpntpp#*H  ® 


An  ambitious  young  man,  just  out  ot  ing  Art,  a  pleasing  volume  of  156  Ju  New  York,  was  unaware  that  his 

Columbia,  has  in  his  first  book  pages  or  thereabouts  in  which  all  the  staff  had  gathered  material  about  him 

“Revolt  on  the  Campus”,  attempted*  to  exhibits  are  enshrined  in  print.  Those  and  his  life  in  the  community. 

_  r _  _  _ _ l..  rkf  “fViP  rwiirp  /’•/tmmprriol  ort’*  er>i_  _  r _ _  _ •  t  « 


192-PAGE  SURPRISE  EDITION 

Staff  Honor*  Frank  B.  Shutts,  Miami 
Herald  Publisher 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Miami,  Dec.  2  —  Employes  of  the 
Miami  Herald  issued  a  “surprise”  spe¬ 
cial  edition  Dec.  1  in  honor  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  B.  Shutts,  who,  visiting 
in  New  York,  was  unaware  that  his 


world — and  to  do  something  about  it.”  cik  ubi  ui  awaius  m  me  nym  iuub-  mg  ng^s  content  was  centered  incufTtinn  Dec  ^  The  four 

That  young  man  is  James  Wechsler,  trates  the  variety  of  the  exfiibits^olor  around  the  growth  of  Miami  during  Sard  sections  were  crowded  Sa 

expressive  editor  of  the  Co/Hm/Ha^/.ec-  the  25  years  of  the  Herald’s  life  and  S  advert^  keyed  to  rrkt 

/oY^r  until  last  June.  It  w^  he,  some  ^SetTa^SS^  he  part  the  newspaper  lias  played  m  ,,gginning  of  Christmas  shoppings 

will  remember,  who  performed  the  func-  complete  aavertiserwnts,  comic  strips,  j^e  progress  of  the  city.  special  c.g-ling  The  tabloid  section  contti«,i 

tions  of  ring-leaden  when  a  groun  of  booklets,  posters.  The  book  is  pub-  article  told  of  Mr  Shutts  life  in  Mi-  V-  «?'Oia  section  conUlMd 

tions  ot  ring  leaaer  wnen  a  g  oup  i  ..  .  .  .  ,  Cg^vice  Comoanv  IS  ®  ^  'it  exterior  and  interior  pictures  of  the  new 

college  editors  accepted  William  Ran-  StreeT  New  York^  S^’m  another  the  story  of  Frank  ^  designed  by  D.  W.  Graaku 

dolph  Hearsts  offer  of  an  instructive  win  atreet,  i>ew  iotk  ic.  a.  jvi.  p  Stoneman,  editor-in-chief  of  the  ‘i;,  ’  and  nuhlisher  and  a  rn3^ 


aid  by  Mr.  Shutts. 

The  news  content 


pertaining  to  the  new  Gazette  building, 
which  was  informally  opened  to  public 


trip  to  Washington  and  then  returned 
home  to  bombard  Mr.  Hearst  with 
charges  of  attempted  “purchase”  of 
collegiate  good-will. 


FILES  IN  BANKRUPTCY 


ami  and  another  the  story  of  Frank  ^  by  D.  W.  Gramkn 

B.  ^oneman,  editor-in-chief  of  the  publisher,  and  a  comS 

The  editorial  department  of  the  Her-  ^ 


T'l  1#  j*  A  \r  It  Aiic  cuiiuiiiii  ucuciiimciu  oi  inc  ncr-  •  q* 

The  Madtson  County  News,  a  wrekly  „b,ai„ed  letters  of  felicitation  to  81  years  old.  _ 


collegiate  good-will.  “  dwardsyille,  V*-.  is  oj^n  for  busi-  Shutts  from  a  number  of  his  per- 

“Revolt  on  the  Campus”  (Covici-  '■  ^  ®  j ^  cciiirt  order  friends,  written  without  the 

Friede,  is  not  a  lively  essay,  but  it  ^  su^rceded  d.n  injunction  knowledge  of  the  publisher,  who  was 

is  a  painstaking  compendium  of  data —  rought  two  days  l^fore  by  C  P.  Boyer,  unaware  that  the  tribute  was  being 

much  in  mocking  tone — concerning  uni-  gagee  on  certain  chattel  pro^rty  pai(j  bim  until  he  saw  the  material  in 
versity  administration  efforts  to  stifle  j  i  j  office,  his  newspaper  Sunday  morning.  .Among 

anti-status  quo  thought.  Tlie  book  must  Woods  met  the  sit-  the  many  who  addressed  letters  to  him 

be  given  its  due  as  thorough  in  scouring  “V  blmg  in  bankruptcy  in  federal  vvere  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

the  whole  country  for  incidents  where  j  ^  former  President  Herbert  Hoover, 

those  in  authority  have  resisted  “social”  5',,,  IS?  asrets  m  $19,-  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley, 

thinking  and  acting  on  the  part  of  un-  7^9.99.  Judge  Charles  G.  Briggle  and  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
dergraduates.  Because  it  is  a  book  •ssoed  the  order  owning  the  plant  after  of  New  York. 


with  a  purpose,  selection  may  not  be  appointing  L.  C.  Helm  receiver, 
unbiased.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less 

Some  may  be  alarmed  at  the  effects 

of  war,  prosperity,  depression,  p^ic  m 

and  “propaganda”  upon  the  college  mind,  &  M 

as  concretely  revealed  in  “Revolt  on  ▼  mm  ^ 

the  Campus.”  Others  will  see  in  these  W  'T'HE  books  £ 

manifestations  rays  of  hope  for  a  new  X  I  vriTTOi: 

day  in  which  the  handicaps  of  intense  JA  ^  JiLJllUr 

nationalism  have  been  erased.  when  WC  are  abl 

By  his  interpretations,  Mr.  Wechsler  X  Order  yoUT  ( 

reveals  he  is  more  than  a  private  in  the  jn  MART  wi 

“army”  of  revolt.  When  all  the  leaders 

reach  his  level  of  capability  things  will  ft  ^  GMao 

move.— B.  C.  M  When  ordenn 


Special  cartoons  were  drawn  for  the 


INTERNE  MONTHLY  PLANNED 

The  American  Interne,  published  bjr 
the  American  Interne  Publishing  Cb, 
New  York,  a  monthly,  will  make  itsip. 
pearance  Jan.  1.  Harold  M.  Salldnd 
is  editor  and  Edwin  Lee  business  man¬ 
ager. 

HAS  CARTOON  CLASSES 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Nem 
has  started  free  cartoon  classes  for  the 
city’s  children. 


I  GIVE  A  BOOK  THIS  CHRISTMAS  { 

'■  I  ''HE  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old)  are  available  j 

®  X.  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers,  bv  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  u 


Anew  annual  publication,  “The 
Home  Owners’  Hand  Book,”  by 
C.  B.  Smith,  former  staff  member  of 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  has 
appeared  on  newsstands,  with  early 
sales  announced  as  in  excess  of  50,000, 
and  a  second  printing  being  planned. 
The  paper-covered  volume  of  256  pages 
offers  advice  on  repairs,  reconstruction, 
or  new-home  building.  It  is  sponsored 
by  three  executives  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine,  although  not  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  that  publication.  They  are 
Raoul  H.  Fleischmann,  publisher  of  the 
New  Yorker,  Eugene  R.  Spalding,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
Harry  T.  Hatcher  of  the  advertising 
staff.  Price  is  50  cents. — R.  S.  M. 
s  s  s 

Both  an  argument  for  development 
of  foreign  trade  and  a  textbook  in 
how  to  go  about  it  are  contained  in 
“World  Marketing”,  by  V.  D.  Collins 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
^ia,  $2.50).  Without  assuming  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  yet 
without  being  tediously  elementary,  Mr. 
Collins  goes  into  questions  of  sales  ex¬ 
pectancy,  arrangement  of  distribution, 
the  necessary  details  to  watch,  technique 
of  exporting,  etc.  And  in  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  he  does  an  equally  helpful  job  for 
the  business  man  making  his  first  trip, 
abroad  in  search  of  business. 

A  chapter  on  “Presenting  Your 
World-Demand  to  Buy”  discusses  ad¬ 
vertising  in  foreign  countries,  from  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriation  and 
employment  of  an  agency,  if  any,  to  an 
analysis  of  the  media  available  and  the 
relative  amounts  to  allot  to  each. — 
R.  S.  M. 

*  *  * 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
advertising  art,  sponsored  by  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York,  is 
many  months  gone,  but  we  now  have 
with  us  the  “14th  Annual  of  Advertis- 


THE  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old)  are  available 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less 
when  we  are  able  to  buy  direct  from  publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

Order  your  Christmas  books  through  EDITOR  8b  PUBLISHER  BOOK 
MART.  We  will  mail,  at  no  additional  cost,  any  book,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we  will  retiun 
the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by  check,  P.  O.  money  order  or 
postage  stamps. 

Journalism  NIpw  Rnnks  *ns  BetalUac  I«ess.  eompUed  by  Utiasri 

•*2__*****J?25**  ..  DOOMS  Lyons.  Bueeesstul  mstbods  usM  In  nasity  srn 

Nswsvapsr  WrlttM  IMtlBK,  by  W.  O.  “Lst*  Gst  Wbat  W*  Wsat,**  s  ■trons,  com-  retsUlnt  setivlty.  Csnbsus^  Intbs^vsrtttas 
Bleyer.  Tbimutfily  up  to  dst*.  the  sseond  psUlnt  sicument  scslnst  those  who  sdvooste  promotion  depsitment  as  well  as  by  loesi  imm 


Wswspspes  WrIttBg  saS  UIttaK,  by  W.  O.  _ _ ...  _ _ _  _  . . . ,  - _ _ _  _ 

**?*?•  ***•  •**<*3  pelllnt  sreument  scslnst  those  who  sdvooste  promraon  depsHment  as  weU  u  by  local  SM  « 

S*'3*“,B<BtIon  give*  li«  the  Inlormstlon  sod  government  regulstloa  ol  advertlalnc.  Resdsbt*  salesmen  sod  uasn  ot  space.  Cloth . MM  Jf 

Illustration  mstensl  the  beglnnsr  needs.  483  pp.  and  eotertslnlns .  . .  .  t|.M  _  .  fit 

Ulus . $tM  .—.I,-  - _ _  „  j  ,,,,  Wsrid  Markstins.  by  V.  D.  CoUln*.  A  cs»  |r 

Main  C^yrMit*  In  the  Htotary  af  American  eSSSttoS^SSre^rttarttm^Shods?  WrttS  RISK iQ 

J^naU^  by  ;^a.  Bleyer.  To  rive  the  by  mV  nSrSmeSSTTmT  ot  the  new  era . J 

riudau  ol  JournaUra  a  bMsmund.  the  atm,  EWtor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Norval  Nell  ifaklnK  Advertisements,  by  R.  8.  Dursllaa  D 
J*®***..****  5SSP.*®  ***‘“*  Luton.  Asst.  Prol.  of  Journalism.  Ohio  State  Able  upoaltlon  ot  general  advartiring  teehidgia  Mf 

Mri^l  threi^  and  materials  ^  have  a  University.  ExoeUent  text-book  for  a  beginner,  ciott  ^?^.?..\7rL.....Tl7lL..7L«Ul  A 
signifleant  bearing  on  the  present-day  situation  Octavo.  580  pages . VTw-Ji  ^loui .  au 


Main  Current*  In  the  HIstery  ef  American 
Janrnallsm,  by  W.  O.  Bkm.  To  give  the 
student  ot  Journalism  a  background,  the  atm. 


loan  joumallam.  Ulus.  474  pp..  tormerly  «, _ _  h.  w  u  ns  aa  Newsnancr  Advcrtlslag.  by  James  M.MnMocn. 

Now . .  UJm  ??*!?*^***T  **'  A  vKrpnmdtSloVSng  •Briter  Retain^ 


Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  **  Newswriting  and  MU-  „  ,  manual.  Provide*  a  drilntM  tc 

T^  book  oovetatbe  whole  field  ot  newspaper  “g.by  D.  w.  Miller . M.M  advertising  salesmen  to  mote  sales. 

management  from  the  foundation  through  equip-  «  -  a  ..  _  ..  ,  .n,i 

meet  and  organisation  ot  plant,  offlee,  cireulatlon  SDCCI&I 

Miwi  Mivertlslos  (tepMtoMoti  to  tho  formuUkttoo  m  nun  a*  «  .a  «  a.*  Aldon  JomM.  Thlt  w  o  gympoilttia  oi.wf 

of  an  edltoriri  poUoy  tor  service  to  the  com-  DIeUoniwy  of  Phnm  and  Fable  advertising  bustnees  written  escei^  " 

munlty,  which  la  the  baait  ot  sound  and  par-  nriiS hnown  leaders.  Rvery  aspect  ot  i 

manent  newspaper  aueeeaa .  ggjM  standard  at  *7.W  prlee,  ottered  here  at  s3.G0.  coveted.  677  pp . 

Women  In  Journalism,  by  Genevieve  Jackson  Frank'H'i'viMtMy,  BlL*iJ*'^m^;*^^Rlll*ot^SIo*t  Advertising,  Its  Economic*.  Fhl 
Boughnet.  A  guide  to  the  opportunities  and  a  as  an  egg."  A  gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked.  TeehnlqueTby  Herbert  W.  Hesa  i 
manual  of  the  technique  ot  women's  work  tor  k-  r-inn-,  r-K.nm..,  enable*  the  reader  to  oomprehent 

newsmnetsand  mam^ .  . tl.W  ThJiSJ^  of  q\SSto5f ’aST  volume  every  phase  ot  meroEkndlah 

*’LF'  T‘  PS**  Iionb.  This  book  was  Issued  In  1828  at 

ffii  H.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  upUca-  $7.60V  We  otter  a  limited  number  while  theylast  f  A  Dvgscc 


eader  to  comprehend  U 
phase  ot  merchandising. 


and  F.  H.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  prlndplas  ot  modem  joumaUtm  to 
the  needs  ot  the  local  newsfiaper . 8t-M 


1^.60.  We  otter  a  limited  number  while  the^M  |  of  tllC  PfCSS 


Add  2Se.  to  cover  postage. 


®®““*sy  Weeto,  by  PhU  C.  Bing.  Die-  American  Women,  edited  by  Durward  Howes.  The  Law  of  Newspapers,  by 
cusses  the  Inuumemble  problems  oonneeted^th  a  book  ot  great  service  to  anyone  dealring  Complete  exposition  ot  Ubel. 
the  management  ot  a  country  newspaper..  .M-M  information  about  outstanding  American  women,  cloth . 


Newspaper  Law,  by  W.  W  Loomla  CMhJUl 
The  Law  of  Newspaper*,  by  Arth  w  A  Cresmm 
Complete  exposition  ot  libel,  slander,  contamm 


Newspaper  Mako-M  and  HeadUnes,  by 

Norman  J.  Radder.  The  principles  and  practice 
of  newspaper  copy  heading  and  make-up.  .R.M 

JUST  OUT 


young  men  of  the  nation.  Regular  price,  S12.6( 
Special  price  to  newspapers  and  libraries..  .88-6 

Advertising 


AceouaUM 
tandard  guns 


by  A.'8."Van  Benthuyaeo.  This  standard  grids 
presents  hundreds  of  money-saving  suggemo" 
on  all  phases  of  publishing.  It  allows  you  t* 
compare  your  own  poUeles  with  me  ■fst*^ 


EST*!  The  Career  ot  Making  MUIlons  Read  and  Bny,  by  William  S2£3&lom“6S'p?*alJr7ri0)l*&.*®® 

Frank  A.  Munsey.  by  George  Brett.  It  la  one  ot  A.  Thomson.  New.  Expert  analyUs  of  market-  “a*«uaaiion*.  om  pp.  ou*  oiuts 

the  most  dramatic  and  avaricious  stories  of  all  iny  tnrough  newspaper  advertising.  Cloth. $g-M 

Journalism  hlst^. .  .^. - ....  .^. . Silent  Merchandise  Man,  by  George  Levlnton.  ClTCIllStiOn 

lyee^m  of  the  Fress,  by  George  Seldes.  a  recent  new  publication  In  loose  leal  form  .. _ iMatviet  Manawameut.  by  Uo»4 

In  thU  Uvely  and  fearless  book  *  veteran  news-  designed  to  serve  ss  a  guide  for  retailers  and  nw 

7**“  ■*  ’??“•  **^1  newspaper  advertising  salesmen.  Free  counsel  nT  Cloth  T-.M-M 

He  exp^  the  torce  working  against  our  tree  servlcels  offered  for  aperiod  of  one  year  on  retaU  earner  talesmen.  Ill  Clom . . 

press  He  pulls  no  punches . $X-7C  advertising  problems  to  newspapers . The  Paper  Rente,  by  Uoyd  Smith . 

WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  SHELF 


RoMmmendM.  BIsmry;  Mrin  Cnrrents,  by  w.  G.  BleycL  SS.M.  Editorial  TWchnlque:  Newspaper  Reporting  of 
SyF***.**^"»  Hy-gusb.  g.6d,_  Newspaper  Writing  and  iwing,  by  Bleyer.  gt.M.  Right*  andravUe^oTthe 
Prow,  by  Blebert,  $SM.  The  Working  Press,  by  Sorrels.  tZ.M.  The  Law  of  tlie  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman. 

fermce  Metbods,  by  Iiesmond,  n.M.  News  Photpnaphy,  by  race.  M-M.  For  Inspiration: 
le,  Forrest,  M-M.  Reference:  ifi^’*  ThesanmsDtctlOBary,  Id-M. 


rjess,  by  siebert.  The  Working  Press, 

P'if"  Methods,  by  l: 

Bahind  the  Front  Page,  Forrest,  M-M.  Refi 


For  Inspiration: 


^  Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Add  10%  to  Canadian  orders. 
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UNUSUAL  HONOR  GIVEN 
KENNETH  DORIS 

N«w  York  Timet  Editorial  Hails  Cin* 
cinaati  Reporter  “For  All-Ameri¬ 
can  All-Time  Record”  as 
Political  Propbet 

iStteial  to  EoiTOB  &  1’ublisiies) 
Cincinnati,  Dec.  3 — Kenneth  Doris, 
"KU”  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  staff 
of  which  he  is  sometimes  called  “assist¬ 
ant  city  editor”  but  prefers  to  l)e  known 
as  a  "reporter”,  has  been  given  an  un¬ 
usual  recognition  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  editorial  titled  "A  Cincin¬ 
nati  Oracle.” 

"KD”  is  now  called  the  “PR”  expert 
of  the  Enquirer  by  reason  of  his  un¬ 
canny  knack  of  predicting  the  result  of 
the  1933  city  council  election  and  the 
1935  election.  His  reportorial  work  was 
given  editorial  comment  by  the  Times  on 
merit  and  ingeniousness  of  coiKeption. 

When  things  looked  blackest  for  the 
Charter  [larty  in  the  recent  Cincinnati 
election,  Doris  persisted  in  calling  the 
turn  for  a  4-4-1  split.  That  meant  four 
Charterites ;  four  Republicans  and  an 
independent.  Two  years  prior  to  this 
election  Doris  made  a  prediction  in  the 
Enquirer  that  the  1935  election  would 
result  in  a  4-4-1  split  and  he  stuck  to 
his  knitting  despite  the  kidding  and 
twitting  of  the  Democratic  and  Charter 
leaders.  In  1933  Doris  had  predicted 
that  that  election  would  be  a  5-4  result 
and  that  the  Charterites,  or  city  man¬ 
ager  reformers  would  receive  51  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

When  the  linal  count  was  made  ten 
days  after  the  voting,  Doris  was  13/100 
percent  to  the  good.  The  result  was 
51.13  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Charterites  with  Mayor 
Russell  Wilson,  former  associate  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  as  high 
man.  Doris  then  sat  down  and  figured 
out  that  the  “trend"  indicated  that  the 
1935  election  would  be  divided  4-4-1  and 
the  popular  vote  of  the  Charterites 
would  be  cut  to  48.60  irer  cent  of  the 
first  class  votes. 

When  the  expert  accountants  finished 
calculating,  making  some  26  counts,  the 
result  showed  that  Doris  had  won  again 
on  the  split  but  lost  by  a  mere  fraction 
in  the  percentage  of  the  popular  vote. 
The  Charterites  actually  polled  48.15 
per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast. 

Then  “KD”  turned  out  three  articles 
in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  the 
“trend-line”  which  had  been  so  cruelly 
unerring  to  the  Charterites  in  1935 
showed  that  1937  would  spell  defeat 
for  the  reformers.  He  said  that  the 
situation  “factually  exists”  even  though 
there  is  “no  logical  necessity  for  it.” 

His  prediction  was  that  the  Charter¬ 
ites  have  “practically  no  chance  for  re¬ 
pining  control  in  1937,  no  matter  who 
is  elected”  unless  there  should  be  a 
■“violent  upset  of  the  trend-line”  hither¬ 
to  so  dependable. 

The  New  York  Times  took  this  as  its 
cue  for  its  editorial. 

“KD”  is  a  typical  “news-hound,”  al- 


Another  Great 

POST  GAIN 

Media  Records  report  485,424 
Mines  of  paid  advertising  in 
TThe  Post  in  November — a 
■gwn  of  225,806  lines  over 
'November,  1934;  more  than 
double  the  combined  net  in¬ 
crease  of  the  three  other 
evening  newspapers  in  New 
York.  Obviously  The  Post 
‘  Pays! 

'NEW  YORK  POST 

j  Founded  1801 


ways  on  the  scent  for  an  item  and  keen¬ 
ly  alive  to  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
game.  Other  papers  have  had  standing 
offers  for  his  services  for  years,  both  in 
Cincinnati  and  other  cities. 

Doris  came  to  the  E;iquirer  several 
years  before  the  World  War  from  a 
little  town  in  western  Kentucky.  He 
left  the  paper  only  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  volunteers  in  1917. 


ARTHUR  CHAPMAN  IS  DEAD 


JOHN  P.  S.  MAHONEY 

John  P.  S.  Mahoney,  publisher.  Law- 
rence  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Sunday 
Smi,  I^wrence  city  solicitor  and  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  bar,  died  Dec.  3  at  66  following  a 
several  months’  illness.  He  entered  the 
newspaper  publishing  field  in  1914  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Sunday  Sun  and  the  daily 
Sun-Atnerican.  He  sold  his  interest  in 
1924,  but  again  acquired  control  in  1926 
and  in  1927  took  over  the  Telegram. 


CLUB  ELECTS  PICKWELL 

_  F.  C.  Pickwell,  Winnipeg  representa¬ 
tive  of  Toronto  Saturday  Night,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Winnipeg  Press 
Club  at  tha  recent  annual  meeting. 
Other  officers  chosen  were,  honorary 
president,  W.  H.  Metcalfe.  Winnificg 
Free  Press;  vice-president,  N.  B.  Zini- 
treasurer,  George  P.  Leyden,  Free  Press, 
merman,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Secretary- 


Reporter  Who  Wroto  “Out  Where 

The  Wett  Begin*”  Dies  in  N,  Y. 

Arthur  Chapman,  newspaper  man  and 
colorful  contributor  to  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  important  publications, 
whose  most  famous  poem  "Out  Where 
The  West  Begins”  was  published  by 
him  when  he  was  literary  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Denver  Republican,  died 
in  New  York  Dec.  4  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  62. 

Mr.  Chapman  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  in  le95.  He 
contributed  verse  to  that  paper,  with 
which  he  remained  until  1898,  when  he 
went  to  the  Denver  Republican. 

He  remained  with  'Tlie  Republican 
until  1913,  when  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Denver  Times.  He  stayed 
on  the  Times  until  1919,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York,  becoming  a  Sun¬ 
day  staff  writer  for  the  Nevf  York 
Tribune  and  then  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  left  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  1925. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MARKS  50TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press 
marked  its  50th  anniversary  recently 
with  publication  of  a  16-page  special 
section  telling  the  history  of  the  paper 
and  the  community. 


MR.  PALMER  RECALLS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  I  would  like 
to  correct  one  statement  attributed  to 
me  in  the  kindly  interview  which  you 
printed  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  23.  In 
rereading  the  article  I  note  that  I  laid 
claim  to  the  ownership,  at  one  time,  of 
all  the  newspapers  published  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  which  is  incorrect.  While  I  was 
the  owner  of  several  trade  and  class 
papers  published  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
early  1890s,  I  was  only  a  stockholder 
in  the  Tribune,  Journal  and  Times,  the 
three  dailies  then  published  in  that  city. 

In  justice  to  E.  B.  Haskell,  Lucien 
Swifl,  W.  E.  Haskell,  Harry  Hawley 
and  John  McLein,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away,  leaving  the  ranks  of  jour¬ 
nalism  the  poorer  for  their  departure, 
I  ask  for  space  to  make  this  correc¬ 
tion  which  is  due  to  their  memory. 
They  were  all  my  associates  at  various 
limes,  and  from  each  of  them  I  learned 
something  about  the  business  of  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  making. 

C.  M.  Palmer. 


J.  B.  BIRKS  RECOVERING 

J.  B.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Heraid  Sr 
Reviezv  circulation  manager,  is  reported 
recovering  from  a  recent  operation. 


EnForcement  Follows  the  Flag 

The  index  of  enforcement  of  motor  vehicle  regulations  has  gone 
up  in  a  number  of  communities  where  newspapers  have  conducted 
safe  driving  campaigns.  A  high  enforcement  index  means  a  lower 
accident  rate. 


}^utrli±kad  in  tka  jOnteteAi  J^ukLie 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford  *  Connecticut 
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PARAMOUNT  TO  START  gasoune  featured  new  agency  expands  adcraft  club  celebrates 

$500,000  CAMPAIGN  on  I1.«.  Sp..  I. 

— - -  cial  Newspaper  Copy  a  month  ago,  tias  opened  additional  30th  Anniversary  Prograss 

Film  Company  Announces  Big  News-  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes)  offices  in  Evansville  and  Fort  Wayne,  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit  will  nark  jh 

paper  Drive  for  First  Three  Chicago,  Dec.  3 — Featured  by  a  dis-  Ind.  Lawrence  Herz  Joseph,  who  re-  30th  birthday,  Dec.  6,  with  a  celebrjti* 
Months  of  1936  Promoting  tinctive  typographical  layout.  Standard  signed  as  president  of  the  Herz  de-  designed  to  mark  the  recovery  of  W 

Eight  Pictures  Company  of  Indiana  announced  its  partment  store  in  Terre  Haute,  is  presi-  ness  in  Detroit.  Representatives  of  boji 

_  new  premium  gasoline  “Solite  with  dent  of  Consumers  Aid,  Inc.  Fleming  ness  organizations  are  co-operating  yjA 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  ethel”  in  large  display  space  in  news-  Johnson  is  a  partner  in  the  new  agency,  the  club  in  developing  the  program. 

Chicago,  Dec.  3 — Declaring  news-  papers  throughout  its  territory  this  Other  branches  will  soon  open  in  In-  The  celebration  will  be  held  on  the 

paper  advertising  to  be  the  most  ef-  week.  The  announcemeiit  ad  marked  diana  and  surrounding  states,  it  is  regular  weekly  meeting  day  of  the  Af¬ 
fective  selling  aid  the  motion  picture  the  only  special  newspaper  copy  on  the  stated.  craft  Club,  which  falls  on  Friday,  !)» 

industry  has,  Neil  F.  Agnew,  vice-  new  premium  product,  although  mention  -  6,  within  one  day  of  the  exact  birthh. 


POLORIS  TO  CHURCHILL-HALL 

Poloris  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 


fective  selling  aid  the  motion  picture  the  only  special  newspaper  copy  on  the  stated.  craft  Club,  which  falls  on  Friday,  !)» 

industry  has,  Neil  F.  Agnew,  vice-  new  premium  product,  although  mention  -  6,  within  one  day  of  the  exact  birthdi, 

president  in  charge  of  sales  for  Para-  of  Solite  will  be  made  in  the  regular  POLORIS  TO  CHURCHILL-HALL  of  the  club,  Dec.  5,  1905.  Incidet^b 

mount  Pictures,  Inc.,  announced  today  Standard  Oil  winter  advertising  pro-  Poloris  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  occasion  ante-dates  by  a  monA^ 
that  Paramount  is  launching  a  national  gram  in  newspapers  and  on  the  radio.  manufacturer  of  Poloris  Dental  Poul-  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  tk 

advertising  campaign,  whi^  will  em-  In  introducing  Solite  to  the  motoring  Poloris  Tablets,  Inthol  Acadona  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit  af- 

brace  an  expenditure  ct  more  than  public.  Standard  is  reviving  the  name  3oij  Poultice  and  ’  Jiffy  Toothache  vertising  agency.  Henry  T.  Ewald  va 

$500,000  in  newspapers  throughout  the  of  its  former  high-grade  gasoline  with-  Drops,  has  reappointed  Churchill-Hall,  ^  founder  of  both  agency  and  dub. 

country  during  the  first  three  months  out  ethel.  The  new  product  replaces  ^  jjpy,  York  agency,  to  direct  the  Clarence  B.  Kelland,  famous  author 
of  1936.  Standard  s  Red  Crown  Fthel.  nf  itc  ni-nHiiptR  Th^  ^nd  toastmaster  who  acted  as  master  oi 


of  1936. 

Mr.  Agnew  revealed  plans  for  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  advertising  to  exec¬ 
utives  and  district  sales  managers  in 
session  at  the  company’s  semi-annual 


WILL  MAINTAIN  COPY 

Expectations  are  that  coast  advertis- 


«UrconU;;^n^‘1i:^  dX' I^l  1  the  ^l^^Ung 


advertising  of  its  products.  The  agency  toastmaster  who  acted  as  master  of 
had  handled  the  account  for  two  years  ceremonies  at  the  zoth  ^niversary  cet 
prior  to  May,  1934.  bration  of  the  Adcraft  Club,  has  agr«l 

_  to  return  as  the  principal  speaker.  Tk 

BAUER  A  BLACK  TO  R.  &  R.  restoration  of  business  in  Detroit  viB 
Tj  e  1  j-  •  •  f  LT  be  told  by  eight  speakers,  representatm 
Bauer  &  Black,  division  of  the  Ken-  *1,-  indiistrial.  mercantile  amt  nm: 


oointed  out  that  this  setun  markr  a  .Twenty-six  papers  in  Ca  h-  ot  all  its  products  will  De  handl^  by  anniversary  issue  of  the  club’s  magaaao, 

^intea  out  that  this  setup  marks  a  (0^,3  Arizona  and  Nevada  are  on  the  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  New  York  j^e  AdcraUer 

tis^ir^nmiriLm  s  adver-  Calvert  schedule  and  20  are  releasing  For  the  past  several  months  Ruthrauff  Veme  W.  fucker  is  general  chairmu 


a  copy  on  the  firm’s  Old  Drum  prod 

L  n  -n  ®  °  it  was  stated.  Success  of  increa 

^  message  of  our  pic-  j^e  advertising  schedule  last  sum 


tornia,  Arizona  and  Nevada  are  on  the  Kutnraun  or  Kyan,  inc..  New  vork  jjjg  Adcrajter. 

Calvert  schedule  and  20  are  releasing  For  the  past  several  months  Ruthrauff  Veme  W.  fucker  is  general  rhalrm^, 
copy  on  the  firm’s  Old  Drum  product,  &  Ryan  have  been  handling  the  adver-  ^nd  Gordon  K.  MacEdward  is  serrm 
it  was  stated.  Success  of  increasing  tising  of  Bauer  &  Black’s  Velure  pjub  as  president  in  its  30th  yar. 
the  advertising  schedule  last  summer  Lotion  - 


"CSS  of  newspaper  advertising  on  a 
Not  only  is  it  most  effective,  it  is  also  hacic  coin 


ducing  releases  has  shown  the  effective- 


IDA  CLARKE  RESIGNS 


ALBERTA  BARS  UQUOR  ADS 


most  economical,  and  where  we  outline 
an  advertising  campaign,  calling  for  an 

expenditure  of  better  than  a  half  mil-  .. - - * -  moiuns,  re.igi.eu  ^i«  announced  Premier  Aberhart  Nov.  » 

lion  dollars  in  three  months,  careful  ,  Massaguer  &  Donmn,  Havana  agency,  Clarke  was  formerly  with  Sco  t.  &  Newspaper  revenue  from  such  adverts- 

buying  is  most  important.”  l^,fcd  m  the  Arcade  of  the  Sevilla-  Rowne  makers  of  Scott  s  Emulsion,  inginAlbertahasaveraged$7S,000  aii- 

Ernst  Lubitsch,  managing  director  of  Biltmore  Hotel  has  been  formed  by  K.moids,  etc  For  a  number  of  years  „u\ny  ^  was  said, 

production  at  the  Paramount  Holly  Conrado  W.  Massaguer,  well-known  she  placed  all  of  their  United  States  ’  _ 

wood  stwlio,  predicted  yesterday  tot  J,"'*  ™’ne'  Sd  NEW  FEDERAL  ACCOUNT 

next"  yLr^bvThe^American  pub^  N.  Donnin,  former  ^display  and  AMITY  AND  ROLFS  TO  McKEE  United  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 

lie  attending  movies.  He  annuauccu  advertising  manager  of  El  Encanto,  Cu-  Robert  H.  Rolfs,  president.  Amity  ^ic.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  manufac- 
that  his  company  has  already  launched  department  store  and  previouslv  Leather  Products  Company,  West  Bend,  turers  of  grocery  store  equipment,  to 

a  production  campaign  of  40  pictures  with  Gimbel  Brothers..  New  York,  as  wis.,  and  Rolfs,  Inc.,  New  York,  manu-  appointed  the  Federal  Advertsin* 
for  1936.  display  man.  facturer  of  “La  Garde”  handbags,  has  Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  Yo^,  its  adver- 


year-round  basis,  it  was  said. 

CUBAN  AGENCY  FORMED 


Ida  riarkf  whn  haR  acRnrlafPrl  Lifluor  must  not  be  advertised  in  Al- 
wi  f  .S  Wm  J.  MoS 

New  York  .ffice'lo,  to.pas,  yeaf  a/d  SS  j  of  to^ntopcral'twlS 
four,  months,,  has  _  resigned._  Mis.s  PrF.mW  Ah^rhari 


AMITY  AND  ROLFS  TO  McKEE 


NEW  FEDERAL  ACCOUNT 

United  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 


Robert  H.  Rolfs,  president.  Amity  ^ic.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  manufac- 


for  1936. 

The  pictures  which  Paramount  will 
frature  in  its  advertising  drive  are  “De¬ 
sire”  with  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Gary 


DIRECT  AUTO  HNANCE  ADS  McKee, 
Stanley  Pflaum  Associates,  Chicago  counsel 


facturer  of  “La  Garde”  handbags,  has  Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  Yo^,  its  advtr- 
announced  the  appointment  of  Homer  tismg  counsel.  Kenneth  Plumb  is  at- 
McKee,  Inc.,  as  advertising  agency  count  executive. 


Cooper ;  Harold  Lloyd’s  “The  Milky  advertising  agency,  has  been  named  to 
W’ay”;  “The  Bride  Comes  Home”  with  place  the  advertising  accounts  of  Gen- 


HART  JOINS  L.  &  T. 

Qaudette  Colbert;  “Rose  of  the  Ran-  eral  Finance  Corporation,  Detroit,  and  Malcolm  Hart  has  joined  the  new 

cho”  with  Gladys  Swarthout ;  “Col-  Motor  Acceptance  Company,  Qiicago,  business  department  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 

legiate”  with  Joe  Penner  and  Jack  affiliated  automobile  finance  firms.  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Hart  was  associ- 

Oakie;  “Klondike  Lou”  with  Mae  Newspapers,  billboards  and  direct  mail  ated  with  Collier’s  Weekly  for  18 

West  and  Victor  McLaglen  “Any  will  be  used  in  Chicago  and  Detroit.  years,  resigning  as  assistant  advertising 

thing  Goes”  with  Bing  Crosby  and  -  manager  in  1926  to  go  into  the  agency 

Ethel  Merman;^  “The  Trail  of  the  PLACING  RAILROAD  COPY  business. 

Lonesome  Pine”  with  Sylvia  Sidney,  A  campaign  featuring  low  rail  fares  - 

Fred  MacMurray  and  Henry  Fonda.  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  travel  be-  HAS  HICKOK  ACCOUNT 


years,  resigning  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  in  1926  to  go  into  the  agency 
business. 


HAS  HICKOK  ACCOUNT 

Hickok  Manufacturing  Co,  Roch- 


Ethel  Merman;  “The  Trail  of  the  PLACING  RAILROAD  COPY  business. 

Lonesome  Pine”  with  Sylvia  Sidney,  A  campaign  featuring  low  rail  fares  - 

Fred  MacMurray  and  Henry  Fonda.  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  travel  be-  HAS  HICKOK  ACCOUNT 

Kiirii/Aoir  .N.  gan  in  newspapers  Dec.  5,  sponsored  by  Hickok  Manufacturing  Co,  Roch- 

NEWARK  AD  CLUB  ELECTS  the  New  York  Central,  Lackawanna,  ester,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  men’s 

Willard  L.  Bowman,  publicity  direc-  New  Jersey  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ijelts,  buckles,  braces,  garters  and  jew- 

tor  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  and  for-  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  and  elry,  has  appointed  Tracy- Locke- Daw- 

mer  managing  editor,  Newark  Star-  placed  by  the  New  York  office  of  the  son,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  agency. 
Eagle,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Caples  Company.  _ 


Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertising  Qub. 
Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  manager, 
N ewark  Evening  News,  was  named 


-  NEW  LIQUOR  PAPER  APPEARS 

MENNEN  FOREIGN  CAMPAIGN  California  Liquor  Industries,  Inc.,  is 
The  New  York  office  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  presenting  a  new  trade  publication. 


honorary  presidOTt.  Otl^r  officers  are:  has  been  appointed  to  handle  all  foreign  Liquor  huiustry  News.  LeRoy  W, 
first  vice-president,  Patrick  M.  advertising  of  the  Mennen  Company.  Page  is  editor  and  James  L.  Rogers 


.  J  •  •S  .  -  «xs»ws  i.totssg  vr*  V4s%.  a«s.x...ss%...  .  IT  dKC  CUllUr  cUl 

heeney,  second  vice-president.  Max  This  includes  Mennen  Borated  Talcum  business  manager. 

nL-  ''*ce-president,  Arthur  Powder,  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  and  * 

d^.  Robins:  fourth  vice-president,  Mennen  Skin  Bracer.  An  extensive 
Thomas  Kenny;  treasurer,  Edgar  B.  campaign  in  magazines,  newspapers  and 
Wolfe’  and  secretary  J.  Douglas  Gess-  trade  publications  throughout  foreign 
mrd.  Diwtors  dected  were  Philip  L.  countries  will  be  released  Dec.  1. 

Baldwin,  Gilbert  Falk,  Theodore  S.  Fet-  _ 

r’PJ;  Pc “uf »  HAS  SEED  CO,  ACCOUNT  H  4 

Colyer,  Jack  Lasky,  Herbert  S.  Waters,  1  n-  1  nu  1  t  H  ^ 

Thomas  E.  Young,  Hans  Hagen  and  Phelps-Engel-Phelps,  Inc.,  Chicago  H  ^ 

Herman  Ostroff.  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 


T  I'TT  C  F  c has  seed  CO.  ACCOUNT 

)lyer.  Jack  Lasky,  Herbert  S.  Waters,  1  n-  1  nu  1  t 

lomas  E.  Young,  Hans  Hagen  and  Phelps-Engel-Phelps,  Inc.,  Chicago 
erman  Ostroff.  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 

J _  the  advertising  account  of  R.  H.  m  A 

TEN  AGENCIES  ELECTED  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill.,  seed  firm.  i  |  4  IJ  4 

,  .  ...  Farm  papers  and  magazines  will  be  used  J.  J-l.  ivX  xm.  .R.JL 

during  the  first  three  months  of  next  ^ 

announced  the  following  new  associate  -Prfcl* 

non-voting  members  among  advertising  ^  _  lOIT  X  CctlTB 

agencies :  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  pi  cptfo  xn  ANA 

York;  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York;  „  ^  ‘  ‘  .  •in  CIRCULATION 

Martin.  Inc.,  Detroit:  William  Esty  &  .  Bankers  Life  Company  Des  Moines.  “ 

Company.  Inc..  New  York;  Cecil,  War-  ^9  membership  in  the  •  m  ADVERTISING 

wick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New  York;  Ruth-  National  Advertisers.  B.  ^  .  j^EWS 

rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc..  New  York;  Mar-  N-  Mills,  secretary,  will  represent  the 

schalk  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York ;  company.  rfc  X/f  A  II  A 

Aitkin- Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia ;  A 11  iA 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co..  Inc.,  New  York ;  HAS  RUBEROID  ACCOUNT  WORLD  HERALD 

Dillard  Jacobs  Agency,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Advertising  of  the  Ruberoid  Com- 

14  broadcasting  stations  also  became  pany.  New  York,  has  been  placed  with  O’MARA  *ORMSBEE,Iiic.,N«U.  Rep. 
associate  memb^s.  Wildrick  &  Miller,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


ST 


announced  the  following  new  associate  y^^^ 
non-voting  members  among  advertising  ^ 
agencies:  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New 
York;  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York;  „ 
Martin,  Inc.,  Detroit;  William  Esty  &  , 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Cecil,  War-  9^® 


ELECTED  TO  A.  N.  A. 

Bankers  Life  Company,  Des  Moines, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 


Record  •  •  • 

On  December  Ist,  the 
Herald  Tribune  oarried 
102,790  lines  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising— 
the  largest  volume  ever 
published  in  one  issue  by 
any  New  York  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Retalb  dfidbutu 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS] 

sells  the 

INDIANAPOLIS] 
RADIUS 

tkorou^hltl 
profitably 


wick  &  Cecil,"  Inc.,  New  York; ’Ruth-  National  Advertisers.  B. 

rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc..  New  York;  Mar-  N-  Mills,  secretary,  will  represent  the 


schalk  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Aitkin- Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Dillard  Jacobs  Agency,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 


HAS  RUBEROID  ACCOUNT 

Advertising  of  the  Ruberoid  Com- 


E  dit  o 
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AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

John  E.  Roberson,  has  joined  Charles 


«fSi 


i«'iirC'CT'  IMFM  TCTrDV  CPTC  DAi^R  women.  Copy  asked  for  contributions,  AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

I  K  Y  it  1  ^  r  Att  ,^ith  a  pledge  that  -every  cent  will  be  John  E.  Roberson,  has  joined  Charles 

IN  PRODUCING  EXACT  MARKET  DATA  reserved  m  trust  for  additional  news-  w.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

^  -  l>aper  advertising.  The  signature  was  City.  He  will  serve  as  an  account  ex- 

From  Ohio  State  Liquor  Stores  Trace  Course  of  Sales  •■Alcohol  Education,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  ecutive  on  several  accounts,  and  also  in 

m  r\  »  c*  J  -r  n  ^^rk,  "sponsored  by  the  Womens  connection  with  new  business. 

From  Begmnmg  Kepeal  Date  Finds  W.  C.  T.  U.  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  Albert  Leffingwell  has  resigned  as 

An  Advertiser  State  of  New  York.”  vice-president  of  Riegel  &  Leffingwell, 

„ — - -  The  copy  was  placed  by  Frank  Pres-  Inc.,  New  York,  and  joined  the  staff 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  brcy  Company,  New  York.  Bryant  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York. 

Operations  of  the  nation’s  new-  of  the  national  liquor  market,  one  Griffin  of  that  agency,  in  charge  of  the  Qaude  C.  Griswold,  formerly  pub- 
est  big  industry  are  bringing  out  reaches  the  conclusion  that  for  the  account,  said  it  was  hoped  to  make  ad-  Hcity  director  for  the  United  States 
Lome  of  the  most  exact  market  data  year  covered— from  Labor  Day  to  Labor  ditional  insertions  each  month.  Linage  Advertising  Corporation  and  for  years 

tillable  in  any  industry.  We  refer,  Qay _ the  liquor  business  piled  up  the  w''*  depend  upon  funds  made  available,  active  in  automotive  publicity  and  sales 

Li  course,  to  the  liquor  business,  just  huge  total  of  more  than  $400  000,000  of  he  estimated  the  campaign  might  promotion,  has  been  appointed  to  head 

Lo  years  old  this  week— and  less  than  gales  throughout  the  country  Doubt-  to  $50,000  a  year  in  New  York  the  public  relations  division  of  Grace  & 

futinraany  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  The  less  there  are  better  estimates’ than  that  State.  Extension  to  the  rest  of  the  Bement,  Inc.,  of  Detroit, 
ftticial  monopolies  established  in  some  available,  but  we  haven’t  them  at  hand  country  is  a  possibility  of  the  future.  W.  C.  Grant,  who  was  recently  with 
fates  are  producing  facts  and  figure  Speaking  in  gallons,  the  U.  S.  Treasury  advertising  agency,  has  o^jed 

[fan  exactness  which  can  scarcely  be  ®  for  tn*  f.cr/i  NEW  ROCHESTER  AGENCY  his  own  agency,  the  Grant  Advertising 


reserved  in  trust  for  additional  news-  w.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
laper  advertising.”  The  signature  was  city.  He  will  serve  as  an  account  ex- 
.Alcohol  Education,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  ecutive  on  several  accounts,  and  also  in 
New  York,  "sponsored  by  the  Women’s  connection  with  new  business. 

Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  Albert  Leffingwell  has  resigned  as 
State  of  New  York.”  vice-president  of  Riegel  &  Leffingwell, 

The  copy  was  placed  by  Frank  Pres-  Inc.,  New  York,  and  joined  the  staff 
brcy  Company,  New  York.  Bryant  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York. 

Griffin  of  that  agency,  in  charge  of  the  Qaude  C.  Griswold,  formerly  pub- 
account,  said  it  was  hoped  to  make  ad-  Hcity  director  for  the  United  States 


are  producing  facts  and  figure  Speaking  in  gallons,  the  U.  S.  Treasury  advertising  agency,  has  o^jed 

an  exactness  which  can  scarcely  be  ®  .  renortpH  that  for  th«»  ti«ral  NEW  ROCHESTER  AGENCY  his  own  agency,  the  Grant  Advertising 

aralleled  in  most  lines  of  busings.  3(j  ^.Qnsumption  was  A  new  Rochester  N.  Y.,  advertising  ^om^ny.  in  the  Gulf  States  Building, 

Hie  sales  figures  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  75073993  gallons  or  some  300  000  000  agency,  Charles  L.  Rumrill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ddlas.  „  ,  . 

jialyzed  and  tabulated  and  darted  by  ^^hich  was  stated  to  lie  only  45  Chestnut  street,  has  purchased  the  HoughtOT,  formerly  vice- 

^ research  workers  of  the  C/«/e/a«d  Jer  Je’nt  of  the  amoun^^^^^  Rochester  branch  of  O.  S.  Tyson  &  president  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 

■were  presented  to  the  advertising  ^  Co  New  York  Citv  agency  which  has  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  joined  Metcher 

ID^.  4,  luncheon  a.ui  dinne?  '"nirS'.S  _ 1^  c™duS  Sdef  S  "  of  &  Ellis.  Inc.,  New  York  office,  in  an 


WJ,  wcic  av,  aaaa.  eav. . v..  nrp.nmhihi'f !nn  walr  vpar  „f  1017  '-0-.  i^'CW  lorK  c^iiy  agency,  wnicn  nas  ‘I*-"  w  '  V,  f  a-  ■ - 

forld  Dec.  4,  at  luncheon  and  dinner  J  j  newsoaoer  conducted  under  the  name  of  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  ^rk  office,  in  an 

aeetings  for  agency  men  at  the  Wal-  the  $lo,UUU,WW  or  so  ot  newspaper  jyson.Runjrill  Associated.  Charles  L.  executive  capacity.  He  was  for  sev- 
iori-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  advertising  placed  by  liquor  firms  in  the  jju^riU  jj  president;  J.  Erwin  Porter,  eral  years  manager  of  the  New  York 

-A  researcli  man’s  dream,”  com-  second  year  of  repeal  apparently  amounts  yicg.president  and  art  director ;  Earl  office  of  the  Geyer  Company  and  be- 

nented  more  than  one  vistor,  after  lis-  ^o  something  hke  4  jier  cent  of  retail  Ro-rers  treasurer,  and  Howard  M.  lore  that  was  general  sales  manager  of 

cning  to  F.  N.  McGehee,  general  ad-  sales  volume.  Magazine  advertising  Robins?  secretary  and  promotion  man-  the  Sesamee  Lock  Company. 


lening  to  F.  N.  McGehee,  general  ad-  sales  volume  Magazine  advertising  Robins,  secretary  and  promotion  man- 
enismg  manager  of  the  Press,  explain  and  other  advertising  expenses  would  ^  jbe  entire  staff  of  the  agency 
liat  all  the  detailed  figures  m  his  charts  increase  that  percentage  substantially.  identical  with  that  of  the  former 

sere  not  estimates  as  in  the  case  of  Leading  brand  in  the  Ohio  market  in  branch  office.  Among  the  national  ad- 
;nost  market  studies— but  actual  sales  septemberj  the  latest  month  for  vertisers  being  serviced  by  the  new 


SALMON  CANNERS  APPOINT 

Selecting  the  advertising  agency  of 


LT  lirfmm  the'ohio  De;rrrmenTrf  wlfi^h  figureV^^Ve  a^aUabk. "‘wa;  OW  SS"are""Lu?ch iZb  OpS  J'  Walter^Thompson  ^mp^y,  the  As- 
Jguor  Control.  Ohio  Department  of  Quaker  Straight  Rye.  taking  8.1  per  Pfaudler  cLpanrYaSan  Packers,  Sea  tie,  are 

itate  and  other  official  Ohio  state  cent  of  the  total  sales  in  gallons.  Next  Erbe’  Manufacturing  Company,  P^fP^emg  to  launch  a  national  adver- 


ources.  came  three  brands  with  from  5.4%  to  Rochester  Engineering  &  Centrifugal  campaign  over  the  next  two 

The  compilation  was  offered  as  “the  5.1%  of  the  market;  Windsor  Straight  Corporation  %ranch^  of  American  ^ cSJed^saln^^^^ 

irst  clear  and  comprehensive  picture  Bourbon,  Cream  of  Kentucky,  and  Two  Laundrv  Machinerv  Company).  Mixing  ^  ®  progf^m  tor  cannea  saimon  naa 
l,ut,  monopoly  operalion  in  the  dU-  Naturnls.  Fifth  wa,  Brigadier,  4.3%.  S^nrCompLL  “^0™  Bern?  Sc  FisterieTand 

of  alcohohe  Average,,"  «-  From  3.9%  down  to  3,1%  came  John  Company.  t!  of 


ording  to  the  foreword  in  a  booklet  L.,  Meadwood,  Walker’s  10  High,  and 
listributed  by  Mr.  McGehee  at  the  close  Crab  Orchard. 

•i  his  remarks.  It  is  our  intent,”  Six  others  made  two  per  cent  or 
he  statement  says,  “that  the  data  shall  more  of  the  total  sales  in  the  state ; 
e  of  greater  importance  than  m  its  Chimney  Corner.  Town  Tavern,  Sea- 


se  solely  as  a  determinant  of  Cleve-  gram’s  5  Crown,  Walker’s  5  O’clock.  refHgtTatiug  equipment 
ind  iMrket  or  Ohio  market  sales  po-  Cavalier.  Seagram’s  7  Crown.  lonointmcnt  of  I  M  M 

tntialities.  .  .  .  It  is  hoped  that  these  *  ♦  a  .ipiioin  it  ot  j .  .  . 


u  mpa  y.  _  executive  committee  of  the  North- 

OE-1-C  V/-4DV  i/-r  A^d^rmiuT  vvest  Salmon  Canners’  Association.  The 
tv  c  Qi  ?  1  f  I  P  the 

W.  S.  Shipley,  president  year,  with  heavy  concentration  during 

Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  York,  Pa.,  Lenten  season.  Seattle  offices  are 
inanufactiirer  of  air  conditioning  and  opened  by  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 


cntiallties.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  these 

!n  ld;nri’ndude‘?hru;’e"of  national 

s  simHar  data  have  been  of  value  to  opposite  side  of  the  ledger,  magazines,  business  papers,  trade  papers 

in^nr^c  ^  *1’^  licginniiig  of  icpeal’s  third  and  direct  mail.  Frank  Chalmers  is 

dncfr'pc”  finds  a  new  attempt — this  time  by  advertising  manager  and  Charles  R. 

'  ■  AAA  ffi®  -  G.  T.  U.  of  New'  York  state —  Marsliall  is  account  executive. 

Sales  Pattern  advertising  to  promote  temper-  - 

AMONG  the  stories  told  by  the  Ohio  Ep^L'-inch  copy  appeared  in  New  SEEBASCO  ADDS  RADIO 

*  figures  is  one  of  a  decline  in  the  City  newspapers  this  week,  and  Seehasco  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Phila- 

irly  demand  for  blended  whiskies  and  was  scheduled  for  about  Za  upstate  New  delphia,  liave  started  a  series  of  radio 

"phenomenal  increase”  in  sales  of  *  ‘  .  newspapers,  timed  to  appear  in  announcements  in  addition  to  their 

oth  straight  rye  and  straight  bourbon,  conjunction  with  the  annual  regional  new.spai)er  schedule  in  test  campaigns 

fith  the  latter  far  in  the  lead.  Growth  conterences  ot  the  \V.  U  1.  U.  gi,an-da-sac  now  being  conducted 

f  competition  is  shown  by  the  addition  argument  in  behalf  of  such  a  jj,  Syracuse,  Utica  and  Binghamton, 

if  numerous  new  brands  in  many  di-  campaign  is  a  fatniliar  one  and  a  logi-  t|, rough  the  .Andrew  Cone  Advertising 
isions.  with  consequent  losses  in  rela-  .  millions  of  dollars  are  be-  \fre,n-y  Xew  York. 

)ve  standing  by  some  of  the  old  favor-  'PK  spent  on  advertising  to  promote  - 

tes.  liquor  drinking  for  private  profit,  while  NAMED  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 

First  Ohio  state  stores  were  opened  practically  nothing  is  being  spent  for  Fitznatrick  San  Francisco 

loril  3  1934  and  it  is  hardlv  likelv  advertising  on  the  opposite  side.  Some  o-eene  i  itzpatricK,  san  rancisc 
iprii  0,  iyj4i  ana  it  is  naraiy  uKciy  Jistiller^  it  is  trne  have  nseH  nr  newspaijer  representative,  has  been 

wis  .io„  in  drinking  and  only  a  few  month,  PIMfU,a_l^r. 

'tes  this.  To  gi\e  a  full  year’s  picture  SercLmnaign-S”^^^^  TRUSCON  STEEL  TO  BASFORD 

SiLThe  Pre'aFTseTrehm  haveTb?  oPlto'ently. It.  The  Trn.con  Steel  Company,  Youne,- 

■  *  rress  researchers  have  tab  failed  to  bring  financial  sunnort  town,  has  appointed  G.  M.  Basford 

«  t'lS  to  A,m 'irrt?  S?m  eUher  w«,  ^d^.,  Company.  Ner I'ork.  a,  it,  ad.erti.iny 

S  tL  JVfotOdT?:,’  The  opening  W.  C.  ?,  U.  copy  spoke  apency,  effective  January  1. 

ith  »ot  m  mcxleratlon  but  of  abstinence.  - 

third,  and  bl^^ded^ bourlK>n"a'  fourth.  af'a  wo^a^n^f  “tonrrful  ^r‘ 

sonal  achievement”  who  refused  to  ^  ^ 

»typesof  liquor  for  the  year:  ^rink  alcoholic  beverages.  Another 

^ume  -^ul  ?PP-V  ready  for  release  dwelt 

inrhon  Blends  *6  7R1  454  48  25  19  ^’P°"  tuoming  after,  while  a  third 

V.  Bliinds  1  147  850  19  4:26  described  bad  effects  of  drinking  upon 

.  9,216,957.15  34.24  .  - 


s  3  U  clock,  refrigerating  equipment,  has  announced 
'vu-  appointment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New 

)’<)rk,  as  advertising  counsel.  Adver- 
^P“ce  Using  plans  include  the  use  of  national 

if  the  ledger,  magazines,  business  papers,  trade  papers 
cijeal’s  thirtl  and  direct  mail.  Frank  Chalmers  is 
-this  time  by  advertising  manager  and  Charles  R. 


son  Company. 


Sales  Pattern 
IMONG  the  stories  told 
*  figures  is  one  of  a  de 


If  competition  is  shown  by  the  addition 
f  numerous  new  brands  in  many  di- 
isions,  with  consequent  losses  in  rela- 


SEEBASCO  ADDS  RADIO 

Seehasco  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  liave  started  a  series  of  radio 
announcements  in  addition  to  their 
iiewspai)er  schedule  in  test  campaigns 
for  Quan-da-sac  now  being  conducted 
in  Syracuse,  Utica  and  Binghamton, 
through  the  .Andrew  Cone  Advertising 
.\gency.  New  York. 

NAMED  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 

Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
newspajjer  representative,  has  been 
named  Pacific  Coast  representative  of 


TRUSCON  STEEL  TO  BASFORD 

The  Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngs 


POPULATION 

833,399 

W  ith  lui  .ABC  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  jKtpulation  totaling  833,399 
Providence  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  first  20  of  America's 
major  retail  markets. 

PROVIDENCE 

Journal-Bulletin 


Isiirlwn,  Blends . $6,781,454.48  25.19 


'f.  Stnwht .  3,358,631.44  12.48 

jorijn.  Bottled  in  Bond  562,217.91  2.09 

w.  ^tled  in  Bond _  256,013.70  .95 

jMdian  Whiskey  .  732,364.89  2.72 

Whiskey  .  1,125,369.42  4.18 

44li^i,key  .  28,012.51  .11 

r-  Domestic  .  2,598.713.39  9.66 

*1.  Imported  .  37,691.75  .14 

«n4cs  4  Brandies .  468.494.55  1.74 

"dials  4  Liqueurs .  138,212.32  .51 

™.  Doraestic  .  102,617.87  .38 

.  34,658.86  .13 

7™"'''  .  79,376.83  .29 

""  .  250,389.94  .93 

ToUl  AH  Brands. .  .$26,919,028.30 

$400,000, MO  *U*S.  Sales 
AKING  the  Ohio  figures  in  con- 
with  statistics  already  pub- 
^  in  these  pages,  indicating  that 
■"o  represents  from  6  to  7  per  cent 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  oovor  this  great  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  busineee  institution 

in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Repruenlatitat 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Franeieeo 
Boston  Kansas  City  Loe  Angeles 


MORE 

women’s  wear  adver¬ 
tising  than  all  other 
Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


Los  Angeles 

TIMES 


rr  REACHINO  ^ 

L  BALTIMORI 
^  rAMIUlt  J 


200,701 

average  net  paid  daily  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30, 19SS 

BALTIMORE 

MEWS-POST 


C^bituary 

Richard  I.  JONES,  SS,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News  since  1924,  died 
Nov.  25  at  the  Glendale  Research  Hos¬ 
pital.  Born  in  Cincinnati,  he  began  his 
business  career  with  the  U.  S.  Litho¬ 
graph  Co.  there.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  with  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  son,  a  sister  and  a  brother, 
and  a  nephew. 

W.  S.  Leake,  68,  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call  when  it  was  a 
morning  daily,  died  Nov.  29  in  a  San 
Francisco  hospital  from  an  intestinal 
affliction. 

Lon  T.  Hovermale,  65,  publisher  of 
the  Estill  (Ky.)  Herald,  died  Nov.  28 
of  injuries  he  suffered  a  week  l)efore 
when  he  was  struck  by  an  automobile. 

Ludvig  H.  Lund,  65,  for  more  than 
25  years  editor  and  publisher  of  Scan- 
dia,  Norwegian,  Chicago  weekly,  died 
Nov.  25  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 

William  F.  Scheck,  53,  for  37 
years  a  member  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  at  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  died 
last  week. 

Thomas  Albert  Walmsley,  veteran 
Washington  newspaperman,  and  the 
city’s  104th  traffic  victim  of  the  year, 
was  buried  there  Tuesday.  He  was  68 
years  old.  He  published  a  newspaper 
known  as  The  Challenge  some  years 
ago.  Walmsley  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  employed  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  and  had  just  completed  a 
history  of  the  organization. 

Jefferson  Richardson  Palmer.  65, 
widely  known  as  Jeff  Palmer,  died  Nov. 
25  at  a  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been 
associated  with  various  southern  news¬ 
papers  and  advertising  agencies  and 
was  at  one  time  business  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian.  In  1891  he 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years.  For  three 
years  he  was  foreign  representative  for 
the  Massingale  Advertising  Agency  of 
.Atlanta.  He  went  to  Charlotte  in  1917 
as  foreign  advertising  manager  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Bulletin,  was  later 
foreign  advertising  representative  of  the 
.dshez’ille  Time,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  with  the  Carolinas  Maga¬ 
zine,  Charlotte. 

Paul  Dickson,  48,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hoke  County  (N.  C.)  News- 
Joumal,  died  Nov.  29  at  a  Fayetteville 
N.  C..  hospital  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis. 

Luther  Heller,  34,  a  newspajier  re¬ 
porter,  who  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Omaha,  Council  Bluffs,  la..  Columbus, 
Neb.,  and  on  papers  in  Chicago  and 
California,  recently  ended  his  life  by 
hanging  himself  at  Plainview,  Neb. 

Henry  Hawson,  69,  at  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times 
and  later  employed  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Cal.)  Call  and  Redding  (Cal.) 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 


CHicogo  211  West  Wocker  Dnvo 
New  York  220  Eost  42nJ  Street 
San  Fr.qncisco  1st  Not  I  Bdnk  Bldg 


No  advertising  ir.an 
can  possibly  read 
all  the  periodicals 
that  he  ';?ould  like 
to,  nor  all  that  he 
should ,  so  we  all 
settle  down  to  a 
few  that  we  1  ike 
the  best,  and  a  few 
that  we  feel  we  must 
read.  I  find  that 
idltor.&  Publisher 
conges  in  both  lists 
as  far  as  I'm  c on¬ 
ce  rned . 


(Va.)  Times-World,  died  Nov.  28.  Ill  newspapers,  died  Nov.  29.  He 
health  forced  his  retirement  several  president  of  the  Boston  branch  2 
years  ago.  Dickens  Fellowship  and  had  spent  ^ 

John  A.  O’Rourke,  63,  veteran  mo®*  of  his  career  in  journalism. 
Philadelphia  sports  writer,  died  last  James  R.  Haines,  71,  owner  ' 
week  after  a  prolonged  illness  of  heart  editor  of  the  Rock  port  (Ind.)  Dew-' 
disease.  Although  O’Rourke  had  not  crat,  died  Nov.  26  of  a  heart  attack.  1 
been  active  in  newspaper  work  for  15  one  time  he  was  also  editor  of  ■i'' 
years,  he  was  a  recognized  member  of  Foseyinlle  (Ind.)  News.  His 
the  Philadelphia  Sports  Writers’  As-  daughter  and  three  sisters  survive  ^ 
sociation.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Mitcheu  sa  f 
two  sons,  George  and  John  O’Rourke,  nier  special  writer  of  the 
maragmg  editor  of  the  Waslnngton  Herald,  died  in  Minneapolis,  Nov^^ 
Daily  News.  A  son  and  daughter  survive. 

WiLMER  B.  Renninger,  26,  cartoon-  Gerge  E.  Hegarty,  38,  assistam  nkh* 

ist  and  newspaper  artist,  died  in  the  foreman  of  the  Neiv  York  Timer 
Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Nov.  25,  after  posing  room  was  accidentally  kilkdbv 
a  short  illness  of  a  heart  affliction.  He  illuminating  gas  Nov.  ^  at  his  hoot  in 
did  considerable  white  and  black  work  Bellrose,  L.  1. 
for  Philadelphia  newspapers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Austin  Hudssn  I 

Charles  Locke,  65,  last  surviving  son  mother  of  Samuel  E.  Hudson,  publisher* 
of  David  R.  Locke,  former  owner  of  IVoonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call,  died  hst 
the  Toledo  Blade,  died  in  his  home  in  week. 

Portland,  Me.,  last  week  after  a  long  Roy  J.  Dobell,  54,  managing  editor 
illness.  Mr.  Locke  remained  a  part  since  1927  of  the  Old  Forge  (N  Y 1 
owner  of  the  Blade  until  1926,  when  the  Adirondack  Arrow,  weekly,  died’lW 
pajier  was  purchased  by  Paul  Block.  j  ^t  Utica. 

J.  Warren  McEligot,  30,  formerly  Mrs.  Walter  Creighton  fonmrlv 
of  the  Ncjvark  (N.  J.)  E'.'cntng  News  society  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Citi  (N 
suburban  staff,  and  recently  a  free-lance  j.)  Press  and  daughter  of  Steplin  c’ 
sports  writer,  died  Nov.  28  after  a  brief  Berger,  former  advertising  manager  of 
illness.  . - 

Milton  J.  Stone,  73,  for  many  years 
connected  with  editorial  staffs  of  Boston 


Searchlight,  died  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  Nov. 


(Contintted  on  next  page) 


Docs  the  TAIL 
wag  your  dog? 


C.  W.  VAN  BKYNUM  _ 
Adyertising  Manager  The  Trayelers 


'pvO  you  let  so  small  an  item  as 
■*-^dry  mats  determine  the  quality 
of  output  from  a  newspaper  plant 
on  which  many  thousands  have  been 
spent? 

If  so,  the  remedy  is  to  use  mats  that 
bring  out  tbe  full  worth  of  your 
plant  investment.  Certifieds  have 
a  name  for  uniformity,  for  speedy 
operation,  low  temperature  casting 
and  for  especially  fine  results  where 
results  are  most  difficult  in  solids 
and  screened  plates. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  tbe  U.S.A. 


UjACH  week  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  or  an 
obligatory  pleasure,  whichever  way  you  care  to  put 
it,  to  read  EDITOR  fit  PUBLISHER.  One  of 
the  things  I  try  never  to  miss  is  Marlen  Pew’s 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty.” 


Through  the  pages  o/  EDITOR  • 
PUBLISHER  you  can  make  tnon 
than  10,000  calls  in  a 


single  day 

Agencies  and  advertisers  receivini 
EDITOR  gh  PUBLISHER  inre* 
more  than  90  per  cent  ol  all  tk 
known  national  newspaper  a? 
propriations. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,N.  Y 


EDITOR  ani 
PUBLISHER 
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JAMES  SAMUEL  BRIERLEY 
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Canadian  Editor  Who  Headed  Preoe 
Awociation  Dies  at  77 

James  Samuel  Brierley,  77,  Canadian 
newspaper  owner,  publisner  and  editor, 
died  Dec.  1  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Brierley  retired  in  1913  as  editor 
and  publisner  of  the  Montreal  Herald 
and  since  then  liad  devoted  his  time  to 
philanthropic  work. 

He  started  his  career  witli  the  London 
(Unt.)  tree  Hr  ess  and  later  became 
ohice  superintendent  ot  the  Hamilton 
(.Unt.)  spectator.  At  23  he  founded 
the  S'l.  'llwtnas  ^OntJ  Home  Journal 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
lii96,  when  he  disposed  of  ins  interests 
and  went  to  Montreal  to  become  man¬ 
aging  director  and  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald,  in  that  year  he  was 

_ _  _  _  elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Press 

^  t*work*"on  the  Alton  Republican,  Association  and  served  as  president  of 
which  he  was  editor,  before  going  to  the  Canadian  Associated  Press  in  1904 
■  i.uis  mthe  late  nineties.  and  eastern  vice-president  of  the  Can- 

iior  more  than  20  years  Mr.  Me-  adian  Press  Ltd.  In  1910  he  was 
xl  Dtc.  I  f  conducted  a  column  headed  “J  ust  chairman  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to 
Minute”  which  was  a  feature  of  the  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  in 
tuiidl  page  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  In  London  in  1909.  Though  reuining  an 
’y  he  placed  in  charge  of  the  interest  in  the  St.  Thomas  paper,  he 
rial  page  to  succeed  George  S.  became  president  of  the  Montreal 
lb  reured.  Previously,  he  had  been  Herald  in  1909  but  sold  out  in  the 
charge  of  the  page  for  several  peri-  spring  of  1913.  He  then  disposed  of 
,  of  Mr.  Johns’  absence  in  foreign 


(K^bituarj) 


_  contributing  editor 
thesCLoms  Rost-Uispatch.  &  mem- 
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For  two  years  Mr.  McAdams  vyas  an 
uctur  in  journalism  in  Washington 
versity,  relinquishing  the  position 
of  the  demands  of  his  newspa- 
work.  An  authority  on  bird  life, 
was  named  a  member  of  the  Federal 
irisory  Board  on  Migratory  Birds  in 
16.  For  years  he  was  a  director  of 
I  Missouri  Fish  and  Game  League. 

I  was  the  author  of  “Archeology  of 
l|iois,”  which  dealt  with  the  prehis- 
rehes  of  the  state  and  of  the  upper 
ksissippi  Valley. 

Mr.  McAdams  had  been  president  of 
Artists’  Guild  since  1913,  and  was 
of  its  founders  and  a  leader  in  the 
it  which  established  the  Guild’s 
.  He  also  was  president  ot  tlie  Lit- 
Theatre  organization  and  on  several 
took  part  in  plays  given  by  it. 
devoid  much  of  his  leisure  in  re¬ 
years  to  amateur  motion  picture 
lography. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Laura 
r  McAdams,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
d  in  1904;  two  brothers,  John  D. 
.\dams,  of  Alton,  and  W.  D.  Mc- 
of  New  York;  and  four  sisters, 
Eugene  Gaskins,  of  Alton,  Mrs. 
Tt  Niely,  of  Portland,  Me.,  Mrs. 
’ey  Dickey,  of  Decatur,  111.,  and 
i.  F.  A.  Clifford,  of  St.  Louis, 
rhe  funeral  was  held  Dec.  1  at  the 
ists’  Guild,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
George  R.  Dodson  of  the  Unita- 
Church  of  the  Unity,  who  read  the 
vice.  Dean  Otto  Heller  of  Wash- 
on  University,  made  the  only  ad- 


SUES  OVER  COMMISSION 

Broker  Seeks  $6,666  In  Action 
Against  Coast  Paper 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Nov.  4 — An  un¬ 
usual  suit  for  $6,666  has  been  brought 
aganist  the  Santa  Ana  Times,  Dan  £. 
Maloney,  its  former  publisher,  the  es¬ 
tate  of  M.  C.  Maloney,  his  deceased 
brother  and  former  partner,  and  the 
Crocker  First  Federal  Trust  company 
of  San  Francisco. 

D.  R.  Phillips  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
broker,  seeks  judgment  on  an  assigned 
claim  from  F.  C.  Schroeder,  former 
Times  employe,  who  said  M.  C.  Ma¬ 
loney  has  promised  him  a  bonus  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  third  of  any  sum  above 
$1U0,0(X)  which  the  iiaper  might  bring  on 
sale.  The  Times  was  sold  to  the  Reg¬ 
ister  Publishing  Co.  for  $120,000.  The 
sale  took  place  more  than  four  vears 
ago. 

Trial  has  been  set  for  Dec.  19 


{Continued  from  page  40) 
following  a  brief  illness.  Her  husband, 
parents  and  three  sisters  survive. 

VViLUAM  C.  Warren,  76,  former 
Buffalo  newspaper  publisher,  died  there 
i\uv.  27.  He  started  his  career  with  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  which  his  father 
owned  and  later  became  its  publisher, 
retiring  in  1923. 

Hamilton  Harris  Russell,  41,  of 
the  Paris,  France,  Herald  staff,  died 
Nov.  28  in  the  American  Hospital, 
Paris,  following  a  long  illness.  He 
joined  the  Paris  staff  in  1927  as  a  copy 
reader,  liaving  previously  served  in  that 
capacity  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal. 

Frank  Fort  Patterson,  Jr.,  69, 
banker,  former  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  old  Camden  (N.  J.)  Fost-Telegram, 
died  Nov.  30  at  his  home  in  Merchant- 
ville,  N.  J.,  following  a  long  illness. 
He  started  his  career  as  a  printers’  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  Woodbury  (N,  J.)  Lib¬ 
eral  Press  and  at  15  joined  the  Courier 
as  a  printer. 

Rae  DeLancey  Henkle,  52,  presi¬ 
dent  oi  the  Rae  DeL.  Henkle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  died  Nov.  29  at  his 
liome  in  New  York  following  a  three- 
year  illness.  He  started  his  career  in 
1903  and  had  worked  as  drama  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  later  suc¬ 
cessively  assistant  foreign  editor,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  and  foreign  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  from  1913-1919  and 
then  from  1919  to  1925  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Christian  Herald. 

Mrs.  Louise  Smith  Roberts,  49, 
well-known  artist  and  magazine  and 
fashion  illustrator  died  Dec.  2  at  the 
Jeannes  hospital.  Fox  Chase  Pa.,  of 
pernicious  anemia.  She  had  been  staff 
designer  for  the  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Vogue,  McCalls,  Delineator  and  Good 
Housekeeping  magazines.  Previously 
.she  was  Philadelphia  Record  illustra¬ 
tor  for  IS  years. 

William  H.  Long,  Sr.,  retired  Phila¬ 
delphia  investment  banker  and  the  father 
of  William  H.  Long,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  financial 
advertising  firm,  died  Dec.  4  in  Over¬ 
brook,  Pa. 


Nicola  Grilu,  columnist  for  II  Pro- 
gresso,  11  Bullettino  Della  Sera  and  II 
Giornale  Italiano  in  New  York  City, 
died  Dec.  3  in  New  York  at  80. 

William  D.  Mathews,  80,  formerly 
a  newspaper  man  in  Chicago,  O’Neill, 
Neb.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the  early 
’80s  he  founded  the  O’Neill  (Neb.) 
Frontier. 

George  H.  Rowland,  85  years  old, 
who  learned  the  printing  trade  from  his 
brother,  the  late  E.  E.  Rowland,  a 
partner  in  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Netvs, 
died  recently. 


CHRISTMAS  EDITION 

Interesting  photographs  showing  past 
Christmases  in  San  Francisco  featured 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin’s  48- 
page  holiday  shopping  edition  of  Dec.  2. 
“Let’s  Make  It  An  Old-Fashioned 
(Christmas”  was  the  theme  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  art  design  for  a  section  page. 


MEMORIAL  TO  STANTON 

A  bronze  tablet  in  memorial  to 
Frank  L.  Stanton,  Georgia’s  first  poet 
laureate  and  for  40  years  conductor  of 
a  column,  “Just  from  Georgia,”  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  was  unveil^ 
Thanksgiving  morning  at  his  grave  in 
West  View  Cemetery,  Atlanta.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Tarleton  Collier,  of 
the  Georgian- American,  and  Ralph  T. 
Jones  of  the  Constitution. 

SENT  $10,000  CHECK 

Readers  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  contributed  a  total  of  $10,- 
083.67  to  the  national  Will  Rogers 

1- D  jj  ^  T  > - —  Memorial  Fund.  A  check  for  that 

I.  ■  amount  has  been  sent  by  Homer  Guck, 

-£sentmg  the  Artists  Guild  and  Lit-  publisher,  to  Jesse  Jones,  chairman  of 

the  RFC  and  treasurer  of  the  fimd. 


Ihe  ^Ibearers  were  O.  K.  Bovard, 
R.  Fitzpatrick  and  Charles  G.  Ross, 
relenting  the  Post-Dispatch;  and 
-liara  Glasgow  Bruce  Carson,  Sam- 


Theatre. 


fSEWORKS  ACCOUNT  TO  TRACY 

National  Fireworks,  Inc.,  West  Han- 
Mass.,  has  placed  its  advertising 
fejunt  with  W,  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New 
DITOR  •trk. 
ake  mof4 
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4imi:RIVAT10NAL 
SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 


PraaidvBt 


76,  Rae  dee  PeUt»4]hampe 
Park,  FVance 

Opera  66-37 

UaUa  Addieaet  Rleentalir,  Peril 

TrsMwl  EupmrU 


If  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  poata  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managera  Aaao- 
dation  can  provide  you  antb 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Addreaa:  Clarence  B.  Byater, 
Secretary-Treaaurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUinoia 


Trained  and 
Experienced  Men 
in  Journalism 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  per¬ 
sonal,  education  and  experience 
records  of  members  of  Sioma  Delta 
Chi  in  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  island  possessions 
and  three  foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $780  to  $15,000. 
Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man, 
write  or  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  C  KPER,  DlNdoi 
836  EicImiim  Avmm 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics" 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


"W*  Imv*  ■■  InatBM  ei  Hity-tix  hvndrad 
linn  of  local,  and  Ihroaih  yonr  afferts, 
loity^iva  handrad  linat  of  addlUoiial  na¬ 
tional  advaidaint  ovat  lad  yaaf'i  School"  . . . 
"To  tay  wt  ara  siatiflad  Is  putlint  it  mildly, 
and  I  atinia  yon  it  would  ba  a  plaatura  to 
racommand  Homa  Eeonomict  coohini 
schools  lo  any  nawspapar."  .  .  . 

(From  a  Pcnnsylvanid  Newspaper) 

W*  gMsrante*  end  dtUver  *  definiu 
ewtemnt  »f  sddititnnl  nntiannl  ndvtnidng 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

Naw  Veih 
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STATE  GROUP  ELECTS 
ADAMS  PRESIDENT 

MMMchuMtts  PreM  Holcb  First  An¬ 
nual  Convention — Trophies  Are 
Awarded  In  Newspaper 
Contest 


(.Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Boston,  Dec.  2 — George  W.  Adams 
of  the  Wellesley  Townsman  was  elected 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association  at  the  first  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  that  organization  here  today. 
Clayton  Fairbanks  of  the  Needham 
Chronicle  was  chosen  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Warren  Brimblecom,  Ne7vton 
Graphic,  second  vice-president ;  Harold 
F.  Wood,  Arlington  Advocate,  third 
vice-president;  W.  Fletcher  Twombly, 
Reading  Chronicle,  secretary ;  Robert 
S.  Osterhout,  Hudson  News-Enterprise, 
treasurer;  Rialph  C.  Metcalf,  Belmont 
Citizen,  auditor;  Isaac  M.  Marshall, 
Manchester  Cricket,  historian. 

At  the  banquet  tonight,  six  trophies 
for  excellence  in  newspaper  format  were 
awarded,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  best  front  page  (weeklies) 
Western  Newspaper  Union  cup,  won 
by  Dartmouth-N ews.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion,  Somerset  Spectator. 

(2)  For  General  Excellence  (week¬ 
lies),  Ralph  M.  Keller  Memorial  Tro¬ 
phy  won  by  Old  Colony  Memorial,  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Honorable  mention,  Wellesley 
Townsman;  and  special  award  to  Brook¬ 
line  Chronicle. 

(3)  Best  Editorial  Page — the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cup,  presented  by  George  W. 
Adams.  Won  by  the  Wareham  Courier. 
Honorable  Mention,  Dedham  Transcript. 

(4)  Best  Special  Edition — George  W. 
Prescott  silver  shield — won  by  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier,  Great  Barrington,  for  its 
100th  Anniversa^  edition.  Honorable 
mention  for  dailies  to  Lowell  Sun,  for 
its  Legion  Convention  edition.  Honor¬ 
able  mention  for  weeklies  to  Dedham 
Transcript  for  its  Highway  Safety  Edi- 
tion. 

(5)  General  Excellence  (dailies) — 
Intertype  Corporation  Trophy — won  by 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger.  Honorable 
mention  to  the  Attleboro  5'mm. 

(6)  Best  Front  Page  (dailies) — Lino¬ 
type  Corporation  TrojAy — presented  by 
William  G.  Murray  to  Southbridge  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Honorable  mention  to 
Chelsea  Evening  News. 

Judges  for  these  annual  awards  were: 
James  E.  King,  Boston  Evening  Trans¬ 
cript;  George  L.  Moore,  First  National 
Stores;  and  Robert  Warner,  Stafford 
Springs  Press. 

Several  important  changes  were  voted 
in  the  association’s  by-laws.  Principal 
of  these  was  the  decision  to  make  the 
position  of  executive-secretary,  held  by 
Paul  A.  Newsome,  full-time  and  per¬ 
manent.  Dues  for  active  members  were 
rais^  to  $36  per  year.  Henceforth 
memberships  will  ^  held  by  newspapers, 
rather  than  individuals. 

Speaking  at  the  afterncwn  session, 
Lucien  H.  Thayer,  news  editor,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Gardner  E.  Campbell  of  the 
Wakefield  Item  both  stress^  the  need 
for  interpretive  news  coverage  for  sub¬ 
urban  papers  as  well  as  metropolitan. 

Other  speakers  were:  Paul  W. 
Bittinger,  Old  Colony  Memorial,  on 
“Circulation” ;  W.  C.  Stewart  of  South- 
bridge  on  “Make-up” ;  Lemuel  C.  Hall, 
of  Wareham,  on  “Editorial”;  and  War¬ 
ren  D.  Allen,  of  Brookline  on  “Adver¬ 
tising.” 


ASKS  “NON-PARTISAN  ’  STATION 
(Special  *o  Editor  &  Publibher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4 — Exam¬ 
iner  Melvin  H.  Dalberg  has  re<»m- 
mended  to  the  Federal  Communications 
that  a  broadcasting  station  license  be 
denied  William  S.  Thellman  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.  To  strengthen  his  case 
Thellman  stated  at  a  hearing  that  a  sta¬ 
tion  is  necessary  at  New  Castle  be¬ 
cause  the  city’s  lone  newspaper  opens 
its  columns  only  to  the  political  party 
it  favors,  whereas  the  radio  station 
would  be  nonpartisan.  Thellman  is  in 
the  business  of  renting  supplies  to  un¬ 
dertakers  and  has  not  been  connected 
with  any  broadcasting  station. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  “THIRTY” 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


their  own  graduates  placed  in  large 
numbers. 

The  association  to  which  these  three 
gave  their  best  efforts,  aided  by  their 
associates,  has  admitted  to  date  31 
schools. 

Each  of  these  members  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  technical  training  (.often  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole) 
shall  be  provided  by  teachers  with  news¬ 
paper  experience  for  the  student  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  work  intelligently  on  a  news¬ 
paper  staff ;  that  he  will  possess  the 
knowledge  a  college  can  ofier  in  those 
fields  of  liberal  arts  study  essential  for 
newspaper  workers,  particularly  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  government,  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  etc. 

If  more  of  the  editors  and  publishers 
made  real  effort  to  study  the  principles 
and  standards  of  this  association,  re¬ 
quired  of  its  members,  they  would  find 
that  these  schools  are  seriously  end»- 
voring  to  send  to  newspaper  editorial, 
business,  and  advertising  staffs  the  kind 
of  men  they  want,  or  at  least  say  they 
want — those  train^  in  the  field  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts.  Also  they  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  know  that  so  well  is  this  liberal 
arts  work  provided  with  particular  re¬ 
lation  to  current  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  that  many  students  who 
never  expect  to  go  into  journalism  are 
selecting  some  schools  of  journalism  to 
enter  on  the  theory  that  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  liberal  arts  training  will  be 
better. 

Incidentally  the  coming  conventions 
of  the  A.A.S.D.J.  and  A.A.T.J.  in 
Washington  with  a  program  of  speak¬ 
ers  from  the  staffs  of  newspapers  and 
press  associations  discussing  present- 
day  problems  in  .American  journalism 
should  prove  interesting  and  worthwhile 
to  all  ^itors  and  publishers.  You  are 
invited ! 


DUPLEX  CASE  SETTLED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Detroit,  Dec.  3 — In  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  in  Michigan  industry  of  the 
majority  rule  under  the  Wagner-Con- 
nery  Act,  the  Detroit  Region  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
designated  Lodge  No.  46,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  representative  of  all  employes 
of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  Lodge,  which 
has  been  given  a  certificate  operative 
for  a  year  by  Frank  H.  Bowen,  acting 
director  of  the  regional  board,  is  em¬ 
powered  to  conduct  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  for  employes  in  respect  to  hours, 
pay  and  other  conditions.  The  Board’s 
action  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  company  which  provides 
for  the  reinstatement  of  14  men  who 
had  charged  the  company  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  the  payment  of  $1,000 
in  back  wages. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  cempUtt  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modem  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


IRWIN  S.  ROSENFELS 


Irwin  S.  Rosenfels,  63,  advertising 
director  of  Celotex  Company,  Chicago, 
for  ten  years  and  well-known  for  his 
work  in  mail  order  catalog  production 
as  advertising  director  of  Sears-Roebuck 
Company  from  1905  to  1923,  died  Dec.  1 
of  a  heart  ailment  at  his  home  in  Oak 
Park.  Ill.  Mr.  Rosenfels  was  born  in 
New  York  City  and  went  to  Chicago  as 
a  l)oy.  He  worked  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Ben  Day  department  38  years  ago, 
assisting  in  the  development  of  Ben  Day 
process  for  color  printing.  He  started 
in  the  advertising  business  about  35  years 
ago  and  was  first  associated  with  the 
advertising  departments  of  Hillman  and 
Mandel  Brothers  stores.  After  leaving 


:5ears-KoeDuck  m  1923,  opentoi .  j 
own  agency  before  joining  Celoteic 


DISTILXbER  uses  300  PAPQ^ 


Uve 


Utilizing  over  300  newspaoen  «  a. 
East,  South  and  Middle  We*^5|  ^ 
.American  Distilling  Companv  ^  v”" 

York  a  enheirtiarv  r\t  A _ •  '.s 


'-umpany  of  Km. 

\  ork,  a  subsidiary  of  American  ^ 
niercial  .Mcohol  Corporation,  h 
launched  an  introductory  advwti^'  ^ 
campaign  for  its  Old  American 
straight  rye  and  bourbon  whisldei  TW  ' 
IS  the  company’s  first  important  iw' 
on  any  single  brand.  According  to  ^ 
non  Young,  merchandising  nanaiL'  ^ 
this  campaign  is  a  direct  bidj^.i 
major  portion  of  the  straight  whhb 
business  in  the  $l-a-pint  and  ^ 
field. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 
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New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 


SEND  FOR  DETAIU 


R.  HOE  &.  CO.,  Inc, 

910  E.  138TH  ST.  (at  East  River)  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Stereotype  Room 


Efifidency 


Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaes) 


Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CaUe  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


EHRA  SERVICE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


Evanr  EDrros  A  Pububhbr  anbaerlbar  haa  Ua 
DriTUac*  of  aakliis  any  auastlon,  oo  any  subjaet  eon- 
DBBtsd  with  newspapan  or  adTertlalns. 

Onr  relBNoas^^sTtniaot  Is  wall  omoliad  to  clTa 


quiak,  abaartul  aodiotalllSOTt  iniormstlon  aarrlaa. 
writa.  Call  or  TelaDhona. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Naw  York  Oty 


Salta  ITSS  Timas  BuUdlnc 

BRyaat  S-SOSS 


FAST 


DURABLE 


EFFICIENT 


this  GOSS 


FLAT  CASTING  BOX 
IS  BUILT  TO  TAKE 


PUNISHMENT 


Day  in  and  day  out— 
the  GOSS  69  E  Flat  Casting  Box 
will  prove  itself  a  pirofitable  in¬ 
vestment,  standing  the  strain 
of  heat  and  squeeze,  produdne 
accurate  stereo  plates  .  .  .  It'i 
fast  in  action,  simple  to  operste. 
The  new  design  lock-up  bar  al¬ 
lows  for  quick  change  when  reg¬ 
ulating  the  thickness  of  caati. 
Positive  lock-up  is  secured  at 
four  points  by  a  simfde  move¬ 
ment  of  one  lever.  It  is  perfectly 
balanced,  one  of  the  two  casti^ 
members  remaining  vertical  while 
the  other  member  swings  up  into 
the  casting  position  with  very 
little  effort  .  .  .  Write  today  for 
data  and  catalog  of  complete 
GOSS  Stereotype  Line. 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COl 

PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAQO,  lUK 


New  York:  220  E.  42nd  Street 
Sen  FrendKo:  707  Cell  Building 
THE  GOSS  PRlNTINa  PBES8  COW* 
or  ENGLAND.  LTD.,  LONDON.  ENOJ 
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romulo  honored 

i  -riiK  T.  Romulo,  publisher  of  four 
LarlOS  .  Ptiilinnim*!?-  will  re- 

, paper 


the  degrees  of  LL.D.  and  Lift. 
-  Dame  Umversdy  on 


^  m  r  ,1  Notre  Dame  universuy  on 
^  t  l,i,iappine  Day,”  Dec.  9.  Mr.  Romulo 


Newspaper  for  Sale 

—Weekly  newspaper,  established 
over  35  years,  in  town  of  3,500  popula¬ 
tion.  Complete  job  printing  equipment. 
Must  sell  to  liquidate  estate.  Inquire  War¬ 
ren  National  Bank,  Administrator,  War¬ 
ren,  Pa. 


Syntlicate  Feature*  Wanted 

Artlsts-Feature  Writer* — We  can  use  out¬ 
standing  feature*  worth  syndicating. 
Copyright  or  register  Ideas  before  sub¬ 
mitting.  FEATURE  SALES  SYNDICATE, 
1112  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Newspaper  Broker* 


an  active  worker  for  the 
,  s  of  independence  and  supported 
Kel  Uu«on  i"  Philippine  presi- 
1^-  ,  His  oaners  are  published  Hi»»  Every 
[tial  poll-  Philihhinf  weekly;  exclusive  field;  splendid  equlp- 

Mamla. 


of  N( 

ui  Ccovl 

«.  bl 

Ivenijiniir 

bnn^ 

'«•  ThiiT 

lot  driviagusn,  *  u,-  I _ I  ■ncii-i  hub  piupciiy  am  a  kuuu  uuj 

ftoVtr-r  nish  -'od  Mabuhay,  publisnea  in  Shale.  Times  Building,  New  York 

manuB.1^'  I language  of  the  masses.  Exclusive  afternoon  newspaper; 

tf*«<rihgalog,  lai-K  6 _ _  weekly 

l|  - : _ _  M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

1  wimb 
id  raiet 


Help  Wanted 


Spe<-lal  -Advertising  Solicitors 

ulil  established  company  re-entering  the 
Industrial  Page  and  other  special  news- 


Situation*  Wanted 

Classified  Manager  or  Assistant  —  Seven 
)  ears’  metropolitan  experience  selling  clas¬ 
sified.  Proven  ability  to  produce.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  operation 
Energetic,  resourceful,  excellent  record 
Possess  real  ideas,  make  friends  easily 
tlood  appearance  and  education.  Now  em 
ployed.  A-193.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service 


.  ujnua.  They  are  the  Phthpptni  ment;  old  established;  doing  good  busl-  . . 

r  onH  the  Monday  Mail,  both  in  ness;  earning  large  profit;  initial  payment  paper  feature  page  work,  catering  only  to 
anu  I  nnhlichcH  in  $10,000;  balance  easy  terms.  I  can  recom-  a  .select  clientele  of  newspapers,  wishes 

Itelish;  Ld  Uemie,  V  .  ,■  ,  .  mend  this  property  a*  a  good  buy.  J.  B.  to  augment  staff  with  three  young  live 

mihltshcn  in  n'l—...  n-.iiai,.,.  m«..,  v„.b.  wires  who  are  smart  enough  to  see  the 

opportunity  of  joining  such  a  company  In 
the  rebuilding  process.  Permanent  em¬ 
ployment.  Commission  basis.  Drawing  ac¬ 
count  If  necessary.  Address  with  full 
details  of  experience,  age,  references,  etc. 
.\-194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nt 


drops  utiuty  control 

The  International  Hydro-Electric 

twVffl.  a  'subsidiary  of  the  Inteir- 
i^onal  Paper  &  Power  Company,  an- 
°  ^  this  week  that  it  had  r^- 
"w  voTing  control  of  its  $400,000,- 

i' New  England  Power  Association  _  _  _ _ _  ^  ^  _ _  ^ 

rder  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  Newspaper  in  city  of  10,000  to  30,000  pop- 
Idine  company  provisions  of  the  "•'ere  I  can  deal  direct  with 

iic  utility  act.'  The  association  con- 
.  j  super-power  system  extending 
Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 


Biiylng,  selling,  mergers,  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  No  listing  charge.  Intelligent,  ener¬ 
getic,  confidential.  Felghner  &  Mapoles, 
Nashville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River  Road, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Want  to  Buy  A  Self-sustaining  Daily 


ijnd 


owner.  .\  weekly  that  Is  about  ready  for 
daily  field  would  be  considered.  Personal 
conference  will  bo  arranged  where  offer 
warrants.  A-205.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iiif.li  - -  .,„d  Rlin/le  Bwlng  to  sale  Santa  Ana  Dally  Register 

(•  Vermont.  Loniietliciu  aim  imuki,.  November  16.  former  manager  past  8  years 

looking  for  small  daily  newspaper  Invest¬ 
ment  and  employment  opportunity.  Have 
*50,000  to  invest.  Age  41.  Loyal  K.  King, 
Santa  .\na,  California. 


Circulation  Promotion 


TIANK  E.  GANNETT  HONORED 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
kinett  Newspapers,  was  the  principal 
at  the  100th  Founders’  Day 
itbration  at  Alfred  University,  Al- 
irf  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5.  Mr.  Gannett  was 
aHed  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
Ifcee  by  the  university. 

ROY  WARDWELL  RESIGNS 

I  Roy  L  Wardwell.  after  12  years  as 
■Jieral  manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.l 
\mss-Herald  and  Express,  has  resigned 
E  will  leave  soon  for  a  six-month  trip 
(California.  No  successor  has  been 
cit'd. 

PACINI  IN  NEW  YORK 

Herbert  Pacini,  manager  of  the  Mel- 
Sun-Neu's-Pictorial  and  secre- 

of  the  Australian  Section  Empire  Newspapers— Syndicate* 

.  TTninn  vicited  New  York  this  <>*  any  executives  In  the  dally  news- 

iS  Uraon,  Visiicu  incw  paper  and  syndicate  field*  will  be  ready 

enroute  to  London.  in  January.  Available  In  two  forms — 

_ _ _ _  1.  Typewritten,  for  copying. 

/<WAC1JA  rtAIIV  APPOINTS  -•  Gummed  and  perforated,  for  af- 

CltASMA  UAlLi  Arrt-firsifj  fixing  to  envelopes  in  the  manner 

•he  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Ex-  and^’^^pefng.f'"™^’’- 

Cu  has  announced  appointment  of  .state  list  or  lists  desired  when  writing  for 
fi^t.  Landis  &  Kohn  as  its  national  price*.  ^  ^ 


.Newspupcrdom'HLeadIngCirculationBullders 

Morrison  Plan 

“The  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  If’ 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir,.  Shops  Bldg.,  Dee  Moines.  Iowa. 
Itonded  Campaigns  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  &  Associates  World’s  Record  Clr- 
culatlon  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
For  good  newspapers,  this  27-year  old  In¬ 
stitution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Foreign  Publication* 

4lut-of-Town  Nen-spapers  Books 
Foreign  Magaxines  Periodicals 

SCHULTZ  NEWS  AGENCY 
112  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C..  MEdallon  3-9061 


Classified  manager,  western  city  above 
300,000  population;  above  25;  man  with 
proved  ideas,  able  to  plan  and  carry 
through  campaigns;  capable  of  selling 
major  accounts,  writing  promotion;  suc¬ 
cessful  in  handling  telephone  girls  and 
street  men.  Consider  man  from  smaller 
fields.  Send  fullest  details,  sample  of  pres¬ 
ent  section,  any  available  samples  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  promotion;  state  minimum 
salary,  etc.  .A-184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Canvasser  who  can  pay  his  way 
on  rural  routes  and  knows  boy  route  work. 
Apply  with  full  details  on  self,  references. 
Free  Pres*.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Experienced  editorial  writers,  copy  readers, 
reporters,  advertising  solicitors  and  print¬ 
ers  are  Invited  to  register  for  positions 
with  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Xssoclatlon,  Harrisburg.  Write  details. 

Situation*  Wantetl 


Mailing  List* 


Irrtising  representative. 
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3)IT0R  ft  PUBLISHER 
ChMified  Advertising 
RATES 

SrrUA'nONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Thn*  —  .$•  p*r  liaa 
S  Thn**  —  .41  pw  IhM 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cuh  with  Ordv) 

I  Tin*  —  .7S  par  lin* 

4  ~  M  Mr  Ites 

(W^  word*  tVtha  Una 
F0SM8  CLD8K  THUBS.  NOON 
a*  w***  ehargai  at  sama  raU  par  ha* 
imwtlan  a*  camad  by  fraquancy  of 
rtias.  Mbiiniiim  spaco,  tln^  _  lin**. 
Editor  it  Publisher  reserve*  the  right  to 
pdiy,  edit  or  r*i*ct  any  copy. 


1700  Times  Bldg.  Times  Square, 
New  York. 


Multigraphing  and  Mimeographing 

Quick  Service — Quality  Work 

Century  I.<“tter  Co. 

1 26  W.  46th  St.  BRyant  9-2277 


Photo-Lithographing 


lESSCOl 


No  Cuts  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising 
literature,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
I.owest  prices,  $1.50  per  100;  20c  additional 
lOO’a.  Passantlno,  250  W.  49th,  LO-5-7644. 

Syndicate  Feature*  Wanted 

M.vndicate  Features  Wanted:  Have  you  a 
feature  now  appearing  In  more  than  one 
newspaper?  Send  clippings,  not  sketches. 
Give  full  details,  terms.  Material  returned 
if  requested.  A-173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notice 


■tnnatlon  is  desireii  as  to  whereabouts 
lihARY  ANAH  SPENCER  SHERIDAN, 

1  about  57.  Malden  name,  Hartwell; 
himrs  known  as  MARY  SPENCER. 

to  have  been  employed  as  special 
Br  for  American  and  British  news- 
!rs  and  to  have  reported  the  Scope 
in  Tennessee  1925  for  a  British  news- 
^r.  Not  heard  from  since  1927.  Orlg- 
7  came  from  New  Milford,  Connectl- 
Any  information  concerning  her 
I  that  date  or  at  any  other  time  will 
|■freatly  appreciated.  Amos  H.  Marsh, 
*■  Milford.  Conn. 


Business  Opportunities 


AQOi  II*^w-enfr«vlng  —  Well-known,  reliable 
with  substantial  engraving  busl- 
■Jalready  established  would  like  to  con- 
experienced,  all-round  newspaper 
Preferably  one  who  has  his  own 
B  ^Bment  and  who  would  be  interested  in 

1  opting  to  handle  present  and  future 

I  which  would  require  four  or  five- 

I  H.  Start.  Write  in  confidence  to 

r  f  l.  Mltor  A  Publlgher. 

®®»in***  Opportunity  Wanted 


with  businesa,  promotional,  and 
jPli'c  experience  wishes  to  Invest 
fOali  dally  or  weekly  in  New  Jersey 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  you  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB- 


1.  THREE  40-word  "ilhiaaon"  adt  is  EDITOR 
A  PUBLISHER. 

I.  A  3-moiilh  wbaeription,  or  txltaaion,  io 
EOaOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

3.  RstMration  wMi  E  a  ?  Ptraonstl  Sorvics 

lor  six  atotilht. 

4.  Propmtion  by  ui  of  100  photo-litfio  b*|. 

ladns  sbo*l  your  qnsliRcatioin  sod  tx- 
psritnc*  wMi  yosr  snapdiet  indodod 
Ihtrson.  That*  ws  road  Io  ntwipspsn 
ntsdlni  s  man  of  yo*r  abllilist. 

DRAFT  sa  sd  now  ii  yoo  ms  wskini  a  ntwt- 
papor  connsetion,  sad  isnd  it  Io  ut  wMh 
S5.00  chock  or  monty  order,  to  covtr  all 
th*  abovs  tarricci.  A  rctitlralion  blank 
will  Ihsn  b«  Mat  Io  yo«,  A  rtsMasblt  ad¬ 
ditional  porctniatt  charts  will  bs  amd* 
whtn  and  If  •  podlion  ii  tscurad  Ihroufh 
oar  imvicti. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

L.  PARKER  UKELT,  Mgr. 

1700  Tl*i*>  BMf.,  Tint*  Sq*m«,  N.  Y.  C. 


Advertising 

Can  you  put  ability,  plus  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  to  work?  Competent  salesman.  38. 
married,  seeks  permanent  place  where 
there  is  opportunity.  Knows  all  depart¬ 
ments;  worked  large  and  small  cities. 
Details  and  references  gladly  forwarded. 
Reply  to  A-197,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

.4-1  .Advertising  Man — 32,  married.  5  years 
salesman.  6  years  manager.  Received 
three  raises  during  depression.  National 
idea  prize  winner.  A-192,  Editor  &  Pub- 
llsher, 

.Advertising  and  news  man,  now  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  weekly,  wants  work 
with  Western  paper.  Formerly  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  with  Scrlpps-Howard. 
■Xble  to  sell  ads  and  write  snappv  news 
stories.  TTnlverslty  graduate.  Married, 
28.  A -189,  E  A  P  Personnel  Servlee. 
.Advertising  Man — 10  years  In  classified  and 
local  display.  Proven  record.  Special  edi¬ 
tion  training.  Ago  28.  References.  De¬ 
sire  Southwestern  Connectiucut.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Long  Island.  Salary  on  display. 
Salary  and  commission  on  classified.  A-188, 

E  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

\dvertlsing  Salesman-Manager — 11  years 
dally  experience.  Employed.  desires 
change.  Also  editing,  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Consider  advertising  or  news 
exclusive  or  combination.  Fine  selling 
record,  expert  layout  and  copy  writer, 
good  personality.  Go  anywhere,  car.  Mar¬ 
ried.  29  years  old.  References.  .A-204, 

E  X-  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Rack  from  Orient  where  I  spent  seven 
years  as  rewrite  man.  copy-reader,  corre¬ 
spondent.  Have  traveled  around  world 
three  times  know  International  conditions 
well,  especially  In  Far  East.  One  time 
English  Instructor,  high  school  principal. 
Desire  desk  job  with  reputable  newspaper. 
Best  references.  A-181,  E  &  Personnel 

Service. _ 

Canadian  Pnbllahem 

Newspaperman — 15  years  with  Toronto 
weekly  and  dally  newspapers  ns  account¬ 
ant.  newsprint  controller,  advertising  copy- 
clerk.  agency  ledgerkeeper.  Competent 
producing  prompt  accurate  financial  and 
operating  reports,  departmental  expense 
breakdowns,  costs  analysis,  etc.,  consistent 
economical  operating  efforts.  Present  no¬ 
sit  Ion  13  years.  Age  37.  single.  Willing 
to  go  anywhere.  .\-195.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Capable,  well  educated  editorial  man; 
service  in  all  but  sports  department;  sober, 
reliable,  willing;  experience  over  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  vears;  go  anywhere.  .A-207. 
Editor  *  Publisher. 


CartoonlHt — Political,  sports,  and  general. 
■'Iso  draw  strips  and  comiis  from  own 
ideas,  and  yours  too.  Some  of  my  ma¬ 
terial  has  appeared  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Will  join  paper  or  syndicate  in 
any  locality  for  whatever  remuneration 
mav  he  offered.  Give  me  a  trial.  A-209. 

E  P  Personnel  Service.  _ 

Circulation  Man — 5  years’  experience,  age 
25,  married:  now  employed  In  large,  ag¬ 
gressive  organization;  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday;  experience  In  distribution  and 
hoy  nromoflon:  medium  size  dallv  pre- 
ferred.  A-206.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 
Circulation  Manager — Now  employed,  has 
recently  doubled  borne  delivery  circulation 
on  large  dally.  Have  handled  all  nhases 
of  circulation  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Results  have  been  aecured  economically. 
.Age  31,  college  graduate.  Eastern  location 
nreferred.  .A -196,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
City  Editor,  Sporta  Editor,  assignments, 
married  man.  36.  with  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  divided  between  three  concerns  on 
both  large  and  small  dalllea.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Will  consider  business 
management  of  small  dally.  Excellent 
reference.  Salary  commenaurate  with 
living  conditions.  A-190.  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 


Col-Jour-Orad.  Editor  weekly  year. 
Consider  partnership.  Best  of  ref. 

-M.  R.  Miller.  S.  Euclid.  Ohio. 

Cub  at  liberty.  1935  B.A.  Metropolitan 
night  assignment  experience.  Three  years 
of  varied  editorial  work  on  university  dally. 
Excellent  background  in  political  science. 
Iii.story.  economics.  Desires  work  on  any 
daily,  salary  immaterial.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  tryout.  A-200,  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 

Desk  or  street,  fast  and  accurate  copy 
reader.  Qualified  to  handle  any  desk.  12 
years’  experience  Includes  four  with  Press 
association.  Prefer  town  of  50.000  to  100.- 
000  In  east  or  middle  west.  32.  married, 
one  child.  State  salary.  A-182.  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 


News  Editor  on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
and  best  edited  metropolitan  dallies  seeks 
change  to  similar  position  or  managing 
editor  on  smaller  paper.  Former  night 
editor  and  city  editor.  Five  years  In  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Relations  with  present  em¬ 
ployer  satisfactory  and  could  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Married.  36.  ,A-198,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Newspaper  Pressman.  Stereotyper — 25  years 
as  foreman,  desires  change.  First  class  on 
any  type  of  press.  Will  take  charge  of 
both  presses  and  stereo,  if  deslrd.  Refer¬ 
ences  from  past  and  present  employers. 
Must  be  permanent.  A-199,  E  &  P  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 

I’ubllclty  Director  at  large  university  de¬ 
sires  newspaper  or  publicity  position,  loca¬ 
tion  no  objection.  Experience — 3  years 
reporter-feature  writer  with  metropolitan 
dally;  4  years  college  publicity;  2  years  ad 
copy  writer  and  hotel  promotion  agent. 
30,  with  no  family  ties.  A-175,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 

Reporter,  35.  married,  with  fourteen  years 
newspaper  experience.  Eight  years  on 
Phlcago  dally,  six  on  desk  of  dallv  In 
Phlcago  suburb  of  30.000.  Seek  immediate 
connection  with  dally  or  will  consider 
trade  journal  position.  A-177,  E  &  P  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 

Sports  writer — Three  years’  experience  on 
mldwestern  dally.  Can  do  features, 
straight  news,  columns  and  desk  work. 
Have  done  all  of  these  for  paper  by 
which  now  employed.  Have  good  back¬ 
ground  In  sporting  field.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  Married.  Will  go  anywhere.  A-157. 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Telegraph  Editor  and  Writer — 25,  married, 
some  university.  Now  employed,  but  seek 
opportunity  with  dally  offering  advance¬ 
ment.  Moderate  salary.  Experienced  on 
virtually  any  desk,  expert  photographer, 
good  on  make-up.  Best  references.  In¬ 
vite  correspondence.  Will  go  anywhere. 
.A-201,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Woman  assistant,  24,  single.  University 
graudate  In  journalism.  Have  experience 
as  reporter,  society  editor,  feature  writer. 
Office  experience.  Wants  position  with 
weekly  or  small  dally.  Prefer  Illinois  or 
Indiana.  Will  do  any  kind  newspaper 
work.  .A-178,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

A’oung  man  with  college  education  wants 
position  on  small  newspaper  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness  from  bottom  up.  Salary  no  object. 
Reply  to  4220  Rosehill  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

Unusual  bargin  awaits  the  printer  Inter¬ 
ested  In  the  following  monotype  equip¬ 
ment.  all  in  first-class  condition;  three 

composition  casters,  .serials  8914,  8922  and 
8923.  each  equipped  with  AC  pot  and  mo¬ 
tor.  two  each  of  8.  10  and  12-polnt  molds, 
and  one  14-polnt  mold;  four  66-em  style 
I)  keyboards,  with  full  complement  of 
kevbars,  keybanks  and  stopracks.  Will 

sell  as  lot  or  separately,  but  In  latter 
ease  only  If  a  caster  and  a  keyboard  are 
taken  In  combination.  Supt.,  Shopping 

News.  5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype  guaranteed  like 
new;  priced  low.  Also  Models  5-25-26; 
2  fonts  mats.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corp.,  180 
l.afayette  St..  New  York.  Canal  6-6877. 


For  Sale,  or  will  exchange  for  composing 
room  equipment:  Babcock  Dispatch  cylin¬ 
der  press.  Brown  newspaper  folder.  71.^ 
H.  P.  motor,  shafting,  pulleys.  Dally 

News.  Bangor.  Fa. _ 

l.Inotyn**— 1.  5.  8,  11,  IS.  19,  25.  Inter- 
tvnes  B  and  C.  All  guaranteed.  Terms. 
HOFMANN  MACHINERY  &  ENGRAVING 
CO..  413  Lafayette  St..  New  York  City. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 

Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co.. 

tts  .Tohn  Street.  New  York  City. _ 

Photo-engraving  equipment  for  sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 
Co..  18  E.  16th  St..  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Supplies 

stereotype  and  Presaroom  Supplies — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 


I 


Wallace  that  real  danger  to  freedom  of  thousands  of  accuracies  are  f 
the  press  lies  from  within,  I  cannot  granted.”  The  same  reason^t^ll 
agree  that  there  is  not  genuine  cause  to  apply  in  the  public  mindto 
also  for  worry  and  concern  over  gov-  evil  deed  and  the  many  good  drj?  " 
ernmental  restriction,  even  in  America.  I  hope  nothing  I  luve  wriSTli. 
Ponder  over  the  figures  provided  by  will  be  construed  as  an  objectiM  *«  t 
Mr.  Drummond  of  the  Christian  Sci-  publication  of  this  piece  of 
ence  Monitor,  showing  400,000,000  per-  for  such  it  is.  I  have  no  ob^S! 
sons  reading  government  regulated  either  to  the  conclusion  the  pubfc 
new.spapers  in  sixteen  European  coun-  draw,  particularly  if  those  inthelS 
tries.  .‘\dd  500,000,000  in  China,  the  ness  of  publishing  and  editing  wai  k 
latest  country  to  experience  control  come  sufficiently  aroused  to  devh* 
even  under  a  constitution  that  provides  means  of  a  purge  within— to 
for  a  free  press.  Turn  to  Japan  with  such  standards  of  practice  ' 
s..ine  ()0,000,000  iwpulation,  where  the  otherwise,  as  will  reduce  to  a 
clamps  can  lie  fastened  at  will,  and  the  type  of  journals  described,  n 
consider  the  situation  in  Russia  and  the  freedom  we  seek  to  mai^  L 
-South  America.  We  may  yet  establish  costs  will  be  a  more  righteo^Jl 
the  principle  of  isolation  in  this  country  •  •  • 

ill  relation  to  world  affairs.  Irrespec-  OOMEONE  asked  me  the  other  d 
tive  of  whether  or  not  such  is  a  good  *3  if  I  thought  publishers  of  ntv 
general  foreign  iwlicy  for  .America,  I  paf^rs  accepted  their  responsibflitiei 
liojie  for  the  sake  of  democracy  isola-  seriously  as  they  should.  I  was  mi 
tion  will  survive  in  the  matter  of  press  to  find  out  just  what  was  botherii*  i 
ireedom,  in  the  face  of  a  strangled  press  inquisitor,  but  I  was  reminded  of 
almost  in  every  section  of  the  globe,  incident  that  occurred  in  tli  old  4 
.\  full  measure  of  commendation  at  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  one  proba 
least  should  go  to  those  who  have  seen  that  has  tieen  in  print  oftea  It  v 
fit  in  recent  times  to  try  to  acquaint  hack  in  the  time  when  in  various  s 
the  reading  public  of  the  situation  and  tions  of  the  country  many  well-m^- 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pew  in  Asia,  we  are  pleased  to  present  as  this  zveek’s 
guest  conductor  of  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”: 

FRANK  L.  MARTIN 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Journaliam,  University  of  Missouri,  and  President, 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 

I  FIND  myself  in  distinguished  com-  remote  danger  of  any  medium  yet  men- 
pany.  Every  pinch  hitter  Marlen  tioned  as  constituting  a  substitute  tor 
Pew  has  selected  to  write  this  depart-  the  press,  a  long  established  institution 
ment  while  he  is  getting  a  most  deserved  that  in  recent  years  has  done  a  mighty 
rest  has  come  through  brilliantly.  Each  good  job  of  performing  its  chief  mission, 
has  reached  the  initial  sack  (what  sports  *,  *  * 

writer  ever  referred  to  it  as  first  base  ?'!  future,  the  uewspaiiers,  m  my 

and  far  beyond.  Here  it  is  Dec.  1  and  ^  opinion  will  have  to  do  a  much  bet- 
this  is  due  in  New  York  Dec.  4.  What  Jfb  of  interpreting  the  news  than 
a  chance  for  this  pinch  hitter  to  fan!  ‘hey  have  done  or  are  now  doing.  Life 
However,  I  confess  that  although  I  ts  at  too  gr^t  a  tempo  and  too  complex 
have  been  connected  with  a  school  of  mere  factual  writing  without  m- 
joumalism  over  a  long  period,  I  have  There  has  h^n  progress 

never  aspired  to  be  a  columnist,  despite  this  field,  yet  puWic  demand  wil 
the  raiictic  comments  of  dtv  editors  who  «e«ssitate  more  and  better  quality  of 


{y^ENTION  of  leads  l^^l^ewh^t  ^rturM  hir v^ni^U 

iVl  me  booked.  “My  good  women,”  he 

Editor  &  Publisher  a  few  dered,  “the  l^far  is  no  p^lui»  PuU 

carried  some  comments  frc^  fishing  newspaper  a  serious  bu'> 

editors  on  the  news  out  by  ...  i  ••  ^  ^ 

sports  writers  from  the  ringside  of  At  least  in  the  days  of  personal  jouma  ^ 

major  New  York  prizefight.  I  took  a 

time  to  associ- 

^N  Dec.  27,  29,  and  30  there  wij 

specific  event  a  g^d  deal  meet  in  Washington,  D  C  tit 

Departments  of  Journalism  and  at  tl « 

found  in  American  Assodatkn  ri 

sports  departments.  In  it  ap-  j^^^^ers  of  Journalism.  Those  of  i.i 

I^ars  ^ye  have  rather  definitely  ahan-  interested  in  the  two  organizatioot  cai . 

dotted  the  not  to  remember  in  preparing  ti 

and  sports  jargon.  True,  at  times  attend  the  forthcoming  meetings  thattli  i 

difficult  to  find  out  what  actually  p-  passing  of  two  of  tl  t 

pened.  hut  one  does  find  such  dnah  <es  ^  trio  of  pioneers  in  the  field  of  educa^ 

action.  journalism— DeaJ 

in  the  reports  of  sport  news  .At  least  Walter  Williams  of  Missouri  and  d) 

there  is  more  life  and  less  of  the  drab  -  r-  u  i  m  rector  Willard  G.  Bleyer  of  Wiscotsir. 

to  be  found  on  the  sports  pages.  Frank  L.  Martin  The  thirf  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  of  To'- 

*  *  *  news  presentation.  In  1932,  the  writer  engage  in  a  crusade  against  what  ap-  umbia  died  some  years  ago. 

This  writer  finds  himself  often  passed  through  Mukden  a  short  while  pears  to  many  to  be  a^real  danger.  To  these  three,  all  practical  news- 

amazed  at  the  rare  prophetic  vision  after  the  Japanese  army  “took  over”  •  •  •  papermen,  more  than  to  any  other  ir» 

disclosed  by  the  editorial  writers  and  that  vast  section  of  China.  There  I  O W  a  word  about  that  much  dis-  dividuals,  must  go  credit  for  the  policies 

contributors  to  our  pericxlicals  published  found  a  large  group  of  correspondents.  ^  cussed  volume  by  George  Seldes,  and  principles  upon  which  the  cunicuH 
supposedly  for  the  highly  intelligent,  many  of  whom  were  former  students  of  “Freedom  of  the  Press.”  I  note  Walter  of  journalism  schools  are  based  todays 
With  unusual  frequency  they  are  point-  mine.  For  several  weeks  these  corres-  M.  Harrison  accuses  the  author  of  mak-  Long  before  individual  editors  or  edit 
ing  out  in  recent  issues  to  their  readers  pondents  had  been  cabling  the  usual  ing  misstatements.  Perhaps  he  does  in  torial  organizations  were  advocating  th( 
that  the  newspaper  is  doomed  to  ob-  news  of  Japanese  raids  and  skirmishes  certain  specific  allegations  although  it  is  principle  that  graduates  should  come  M 
llvion,  certainly  in  its  present  state.  The  against  the  Chinese  “bandits,”  the  gist  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the  general  ‘hem  equipped  with  a  general  eduationj 
supplanting  agency  or  agencies,  they  de-  of  daily  communiques  of  the  Chinese  truth  of  the  book  questioned.  But  my  and  not  mere  technical  knowledge,  thej 
dare,  of  course,  will  be  the  radio,  tele-  and  Japanese  authorities,  and  other  war-  thought  is  that  as  excellent  as  the  book  had  adopted  this  as  the  standard  M 
vision  or  some  similar  development  that  front  facts.  One  of  these  correspond-  is,  and  as  necessary  as  such  disclosures  those  who  received  degrees  or  certify 
modem  invention  will  bring  forth.  Most  ents  showed  me  a  cablegram  just  re-  are  in  the  constant  effort  that  all  worth-  cates  in  journalism.  They  were  the  or. 
assuredly  we  will  have  changed,  differ-  ceived  from  his  publisher.  It  read  while  publishers  and  editors  should  make  iginators  of  the  American  Assocwtioi 
ent  newspapers  in  the  future.  News-  something  like  this :  ^  toward  higher  standards  and  achieve-  9^  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jonma! 

papers  have  constantly  changed  in  char-  “Congratulations.  Doing  good  job.  rnents,  it  provides  for  the  lay  reader  at  '"s™.  an  organization  they  sought  t( 
acter  and  often  in  purpose  since  the  Several  b^ts.  Now  tell  us  what  it’s  least  a  false  picture.  The  author,  him-  have  bear  the  same  relation  to  jouiaal 
forerunners  of  what  we  style  the  mod-  all  about.”  self,  realizes  this,  I  believe,  as  indicated  jfm,  in  the  fields  of  educational 

era  press.  They  will  continue  to  change.  That  publisher  was  wise  enough  to  fiv  his  final  chapters.  The  trouble  is.  ‘«on  and  standards  of  practice,  that  th 

to  progress,  to  fit  themselves  to  the  know  his  paper  was  not  doing  a  satis-  naturally,  that  the  newspaper  skeletons  American  Medical  Association  doa  I" 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  times.  Grove  factory  job  in  the  matter  of  properly  exposed  tend  to  form  a  characterization  ‘he  profession  and  the  American  Bi 
Patterson,  president  of  the  American  informing  his  section  of  the  American  of  the  press  as  a  whole.  At  least  I  Association  to  the  profession  of  hij 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  writes  public  on  what  was  and  still  remains  a  find  such  a  conclusion  drawn  by  non-  They  never  combatted  the  idea  th 
in  this  department  that  the  press  will  critical  world  condition.  The  series  of  newspaper  friends  of  mine  and  bv  stu-  technical  training  could  not  be  obtai« 
eliminate  what  Shaw  describes  as  the  interpretive  background  articles  that  dents  in  journalism.  And  therein  the  in  the  newspaper  office.  W  they  ? 
“time  lag”,  that  the  necessary  speed  followed  by  cable  and  mail  afforded  as  public  interest  in  and  the  attitude  to-  affirm  it  could  be  provided  in  the  scho 
mechanically  will  be  developed,  that  the  clear  and  informative  picture  of  the  Far  ^ard  journalism  differs  from  that  of  the  never  maintained,  as  far  as  I  kivi 

newspaper  will  become  more  artistic  Eastern  situation  as  it  then  existed  as  other  professions.  through  long  association  with  them, 

with  greater  typographical  beauty  of  anv  editor  and  reader  could  desire.  Jn  my  state  there  has  been  and  is  still  schools  of  journalism  would  turn  oi< 

color  and  type  harmony.  Others  predict  By  comparison,  using  war  alone  as  an  being  waged  a  campaign  to  rid  the  legal  finished  product,  any  more  that  tM  w' 
that  the  newspaper  of  tomorrow  will  example  of^  interpretive  writing,  a  far  profession  of  the  shysters.  Here  and  school  would  produce  a  fimshed  tI; 
relieve  readers  of  the  obvious  confusion  better  job  is  being  done  by  the  Euro-  there  disbarment  proceedings  have  dis-  rister  or  the  m^ical  school  a  coniple^ 
and  waste  of  time  that  ensues  in  the  pcan  correspondents  and  the  re^rters  closed  evils  of  practice  that  are  shock-  trajned  doctor  or  surgeon.  Their  era 
lengthy,  often  conflicting,  reports  from  ^t  the  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  jujr  Yet  the  integrity  of  the  legal  pro-  objecri’ve  was  a  graduate  so  trained 

various  sources  on  a  single  news  event  conflict.  The  reading  pubhc  cant  place  fession  has  not  suffered.  Similar  ex-  technique  and  so  prepared  educations 
The  job  of  interpreting  and  humanizing  ‘he  blame  on  these  -American  newspa-  jKisi’res  have  been  made,  relating  to  ‘hat  he  could  become  a  better  journal 
the  news  will  be  stressed  and  other  ‘hey  fail  to  know  what  it  s  all  tnedicine  and  the  clergy  without  impair-  ^nd  do  his  full  share  toward  me  r 

changes  will  come  about.  The  news-  about’  *  *  *  ment  of  either  profession.  But  let  the  provement  erf  the  business  or  proies'K 

paper  is  destined  to  be  different  as  to-  average  reader  peruse  “Freedom  of  the  Each  in  his  life  saw  an  amanng  tin 

day’s  press  is  different  from  that  of  the  T  T  seems  rather  futile  to  try  to  add  Press.”  and  his  ready  comment  is,  “So  9'^*'^  from  non-college  to  * 

past  I  confess  I  may  lack  both  vision  I-  anything  in  the  brief  space  available  that’s  the  kind  of  freedom  the  press  is  >n  the  ranks  of  newspaper  sttffs,  w 
aqd  imagination,  yet  I  can’t  see  even  here  to  what  has  already  been  said  and  fighting  for.”  (Continued  on  page  42) 


